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PREFACE 



PraMla Chandra College 
Bagerhat 

, The 3rd July 1937. 


SANTOSH KUMAR DAS- 


p LI ’.-.v. 1 Q 09 95 T delivered a series of 

At tho Ijogmnitig oI the session M I 

leotni-eson '‘The Eoonomio History of An«“* ^ith 

the Kalikiltn Vidyapitha and as a token ot my „tq9x 

«le institrtil I published those lectures m January 192o. 

In bringing out this second edition I tave ^ 

substantial additions and alterations so much so that ^ 

pnblishol in two volume. I " rather simply 

disquisitions throughout this woik. J ilkistrate, as 

to pres-t the facts in a connected " from the 
far as possible, the gradual of my information in 

earliest times. I have always me ica ^ reference to the authorities ^ 

order that my conclusions ^^Tetion I he" to acknowledge the 

on which they arc based. In ^ is conn researches of 

invaluable help and guidance Davids and 

Professors Zimmer, Macdonell and Kei , ^ goonoinic data on the basis 

Professor Hopkins who have dealt 
respectively of the Vedas, the Jntakas and the Epics. 

I take this opportunity of expressing of the 

first edition of this work _ and to f " f after its 

University and the ^^oti^^ Post-graduate 

publication kindly recommended it foi intioa 
classes in Ancient Indian History and Culture. 
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INTRODUCTION 



forces ot jNaturo to Ins own account. Any one, tlierotoro, who wishes to 
engage in the study of lumian society can hardly neglect man’s relations to 
his material environment, so essential to his life and progress. A study of 
t this material basis "will also enable him to disclose the influence of forces 
otherwise unnotioeil and thus to throw now light on tlio explanation of the 
past or the moulding of the futnro. 

Yet strangely enough this material or economic basis of human oxis- 
tencis hardly dre.w the attention ot historians except incidentally. With 
congenital human weakness for the uncommon and the extraordinary, they 
generally omphaHisod l,hc calaclysmic factors in society like war and oxag- 
gomtod tlio importance of the Supermen, the Heroes of History. As Dr. 
Price says “ Political changes and constitutional develop mo nts, the rise and 
; fall of dynasties and siatosmon, the vicissitudes of military and naval 
i conflict filled the canvas and presented tempting opportunities for able 
1 draftmansliip and rich contrasted colouring.” Thus tlio normal and actual 
devolopittont of human society, through the arts of peace and co-operation 
has boon oversliadowral by the lurid clouds of war and political strife. If, 

! therefore, we want to re-establish History on her only true pedestal of 
j truth and humainty, every individual winter and teacher of history must 
1 immaliaicly start the work of oxpiatiou and search into the intimate 
J roktioji that 8uhsi.si-iMl Imtwocn Man and the surrounding Nature which 
I oxer text the most powerful infliieneo on the evolution of human life and 
; themght. 

j As regards this material onvironmoiit we must take into account the 
! phyjsical features of a country, its geographical position and climate, the 


nature of its soil, its productive capacity, the conditions of its food supply 
etc., and before we proceed to a study of the economic history of Ancient 
India a consideration of these with special reference to India must engage 
our attention so that we may see to what extent man in Ancient India was 
permanently affected by the material basis of his existence. 

According to Geologists India was represented in Palaeozoic times by 
the central plateau and the northern fringe of the Aravalli mountains. 
To its north lay a shallow sea covering the area of modern Afganisthan, 
llajputna and the Himalayan regions. In Tertiary times the Qondwana 
bods wore formed extending over Assam and the Eastern Himalayas and 
this nucleus of India was connected with the continent of Africa by a 
stretch of dry land. At this time as a result of volcanic cataclysms the 
Gondwana continent was broken up and an area of 200,000 square miles 
was covered with lava, thus resulting in the formation of the Deccan. In 
the Pliocene period duo to volcanic activity there commenced the groat 
upheaval to the north, resulting in the formation of the Himalayas. 
The deterioration of rock on both sides due to the action of rain and 
glaciers, the collected alluvium of ages brought down by the hill-torrents 
filled up in course of time the shallow gap and thus gradually the river 
systems of the Indus and the Ganges were formed and India attained 
roughly her present shape. 

Thus formed India became remarkable for her natural boundaries, being 
surrounded on all sides by mountains and seas. In ancient times the sea was a 
formidable barrier against foreign invasions. Crafts from Egypt or Mesopota- 
mia, from China or Java could come with favourable wind to trade with 
India but the idea of conquest could not be conceived. Eor the Arabian 
Sea or the Bay of Bengal was not very easy to cross and there was no 
country in the East or the West which had a sufficiently strong fleet to 
undertake the conquest of India. The mountains no doubt {»ntatn©d 
passes but they could ho crossed with difficulty, as most of them were very 
. narrow, high and therefore covered with snow during greater part Of th© 
year. The narrowness of these passes made it impossible for barbaric hoMes 
to come in sufficient numbers to overwhelm, far less to oblitaat^jthe 
settled civilisation of previous ages. Thus her natural boundarite* imeh. 



xi 

made India virtually immune from foreign invasions not only rendered the 
Indian civilisation at once original and unique in cliaracter but also alloved 
time to her socio-economic institutions to become deep-rooted and in a groat 
measure able to withstand the modifying influences of later invaders. 

The socio-economic life of man is equally influenced by the 
climate and configuration of his habitat. His food supply, which depends 
on the climate and soil influences him directly and regulates his eflorts. 
Moreover, climate influences his capacity for labour. People of warmer 
regions are less active and vigorous than men of cooler regions. The 
Indo-jiryans of the Tedic Age when they lived in the cooler climate of the 
Punjab and TJ. P. were famous for their martial prowess and spirit of 
adventure which were for a long time kept alive by the necessity of hold- 
ing their own against the non- Aryans. But when after the resistance of the 
non-Aryans was broken they had settled in the Gangetic plain for a certain 
amount of time the enervating influence of the warm climate told upon 
them and made them languid and fond of repose and thus unable to follow 
habitually any standard of good workmanship or to soar always the height 
of workmanship of which they were capable. In warmer latitudes early 
marriages are always universal and hence the rate of birth is very 
high and consequently we find ‘a low respect for human life’. Por this 
reason Indo- Aryan society of the Vedic Age is not marked by early 
marriage which grew up along with the pernicious custom of infanticide 
in the warmer parts of tlie country. Men of warmer regions require 
simple food, clothing and housing while people of cooler regions 
require strong drink and nourishing food to sustain them and such clothing 
and dwelling hou,se as may protect them against weather. Hence in the 
comparatively drier regions the entrance and enclosure aspects of the dwell- 
ing house wore more prominent and the references to these features and 
their figiirative use accordingly occur in texts like the Egveda which were 
mainly of Midlandic origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the rain- 
flooded lower Gangetic valley the roof naturally had to bo built up care- 
fully and we therefore find much care bestowed on the construction of the 
thatched roof in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda, which 
is pre-eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and 
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associated with the very same lower Gangetic provinces in Pauranic tradi- 
tion. For similar reasons the V edic Aryans who lived in the cooler climate 
of the Punjab and U. P. wore dress mostly made of wool and ate food in 
which wheat, wine and meat formed a principal part. With the progress 
of Aryan arms into the warmer eastern parts of the country wo fmd a 
growing dislike for wine and meat, specially beef and the substitution 

of rice for wheat as food and of linen, cotton and silk for woolen 
dress. 

Owing to the rigours of climate, however, the realms of snow in the 
Himalayan regions long remained devoid of culture and economic progress 
while in the rainless and very hot climate of the sandy desert of Pajputna 
man long remained a semi-nomad movins? from nlace to ■nln.ce in search oF 
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animals. They were a constant source of supply of medicinal herbs and 
plants as well as of sacrificial grass. They also supplied the people with 
aloe, bdellium, spikenard, resin, couiphox*, sandalwood, lac, hides, fruits and 
honey. 

India is also blessed with the soil and cliiuatc capable of bearing 
animals useful to man. Ifrom the economic point of view the domestic 
animals are more useful than wild ones. Of the former horses and ele- 
phants were used for riding and transport purposes, both in peace and war ; 
asses, mules, bullocks and buffaloes were used as beasts of burden or in 
drawing waggons while the horse and the bullock helpsed in the cultivation 
of the soil. The cow, sheep and goat supplied the people with milk or with 
flesh and hides. The cow-dung was used as manure or as fuel in the 
form of cow-dung cakes while the wool of the sheep and the goat was made 
into blankets. The people obtained a supply of musk from the musk-deer, 
chSmaras from the tail of the yak and skins from the wild boar, 
the wild deer and the black antelope. The tusks of wild elephants, 
skins of the tiger and the lion and the horn and bones of some of the 
animals were also used for various purposes. 

The Greeks when they came to India were struck with tlie mineral 
wealth of India whose importance in the economic development of the 
country could never be exaggerated. Gold was obtained by Indians oven in 
prehistoric times not only from river-washings but also from gold-bearing 
quartz and by the end of the Vedic period they became familiar with zinc, 
lead and iron in addition to gold, silver, copper and tin. In the words of 
Megasthenes “The soil too has underground xiumorous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold, silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity and even tin and other metals which are employed in making 
articles of ornament and of use as well as the implejuents aud accoutre- 
ments of war” (Bk. I. Fragment 1. Of. Diodorus II, 30). Diamond and salt 
mines existed and varieties of precious stones and oyster pearls from pcai l- 
beds on t!ie sea-coast fetched a high price in the western markets. 

To crown all, India occupied a position of great advantage, almost at 
the centre of the Eastern Hemisphere and at the head of the Indian Ocean, 
go : that her trade-routes radiated in all diroetions— westwards for 
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THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Paloeolithic Age. 


“ The pleasant belief of poets that primitive man enjoyed in an earthly 
paradise a golden age free from sin, sorrow, want and death finds no support, 
from the researches of sober, matter-of-fact science. On the contrary,; 
abundant and conclusive evidence proves that the earliest man whether ini 
India, Europe or elsewhere were rude savages, cowering for shelter under 
rocks or trees or roughly housed in Oaves and huts.’”- He does not know 
how to pasture cattle or to cultivate the land. He does not know private 
property in land and division of labour. He was ignorant of any metal and 
even of pottery. He was dependent for tools or weapons of all kinds on; 
sticks, stones and bones. The sticks of course have perished and the bones 
have mostly shared the same fate on account of the white ants. The^ 
stone implements laboriously shaped by chipping into forms suitable for 
hammering, cutting, boring and scrapping are found in large numbers in 
many parts of India. Apart from the Burma find containing stone implements 
“ showing distinct traces of having been worked by man the Godavari 
flake furnishes “ evidence in India of the existence of man at a much 
earlier period than Europe.”® According to Obermaier the Godavari^ 
flake was probably used in scraping the bark from branches and smoothing 
them down into poles; while the rough Coup-de-poing type as we get in' 
Herbada is well adapted to dividing flesh and dressing hides. The 
Godavari and Nerbada finds are generally accepted as Pre-OheUean* to^ 

indicate their Chronological Correlation with Europe. 
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At the outset the occurrence of rochs suitable for fashioning tools and 
weapons no doubt played a great part in the selection of habitation sites 
by early Paloeolithic Indians. Qnartzino stone is specially suitable for the 
making of tools and weapons and therefore they mustered strong in the 
Guddapah, Guntxxr and Nellore districts and the neighbouring tracts of 
Madras where quartzite abounds. As large migrations ceased and compara- 
tiyely settled life began, they developed oeathetic instincts in the choice of 
colours and progressed in craftmanship. A distinct progress is discernible 
from the Burma find to the Godavari flake which is “ formed from a 
compact light-coloured agate”® and the more southern the find the 
better the finish. The proximity of rivers to rooks highly suitable for 
implements also helped them in the selection of habitation sites. The 
palceoHths obtained from Dhenkenal, Augul, Talchir, Sambalpur, Ohakra- 
dharpur, Nuagardh, Ghatsila, Morhana Pahar, Partabgunj and Jubbalpur 
unmistakably prove that the banks of the Suvariiarekhlt, the Sangai, the 
Bijnai and their afiiuents flowing eastwards as well as other rivers draining 
into the Ganges or its affluents north-eastwards from high plateaux woi’o as 
much centres of paloeolithie culture as the South Indian rivers. Probably 
adso in some cases Paloeolithie settlements sprang up near by lakes. At 
Heera and Ohik Mulungi, about twenty miles above Kaira a large variety 
of weapons has been foxmd which belong to this age. 

In the Billa Surgam Oaves of Karnaul at least two hundred bone 
weapons and implements have been found. Awls, many kinds of arrow- 
heads, small daggers, scrapers, chisels, gough, wedges, axe-heads etc., form 
part of the various kinds of things which bear definite traces of being worked 
up by man. Definite proof exists of the use of stones as well by those 
Cave-dwellers. Thus in the Cathedral Cave of Billa Surgam ‘ two or throe 
bones were found showing distinct traces of having been scraped with a 
hard and sharp implement the marks being such as would be made by a 
sharp stone flake The flesh of the animals killed by these mighty hunters 
jnight have been smoked before being taken as the presence of the cinder 
plainly brings out the exMenee of fire. 


• Dr. Oldham in the record of the Geological Snrvey of India, Vol. I. p. 65 . 



CHAPTER n. 

The Neolithic Age. 

In the next stage of human advance, men w 
ignorant of metals except gold and were consei 
using stone tools and weapons. The stone im; 
ground, grooved and polished and thus t_. 
ohiects adapted to diverse pm’poses. T’ 
axe with pecked groove ; (2) celt with (a) blade ttack 
slender form, (c) with nearly round section, ’ 
with nearly rectangular section ; (3) wedge-form ; 

(5) chipped shade ; (6) pestle ; and (7) hammer-stone, 
stadied to special advantage in the Bellary district There Fr^er 
in 1872 the north Bellary and KapgaUu Neolithic rema^. The 
slope of the hill here was apparently a Neolithic factory-site “ 

largest manufacturing industry of poUshed stones with tools m erery stage 

of manufacture flourished there. 

The Neolithic Indians were no longer mere hunters hut eultiTators as 
well, as the abundant varieties of mealing stones, coru-c^ers 
pounding stones prove. In fact, the people were rather veget^ thra 
Lnivorous like the preceding men of the Old Stone Age, as the peaceful 

implements far out-number the weapons for war. ^ 

By this time many of them learnt to live in thatched primitive hi* 
as the presence of straw in the mnder-mounds cMy prove. In^ 

articles for domestic use they showed great fasl^tion for coloi^ T 

knives, saws, drills and lancets were m e o 

chalcedony, blood-stone and rock-crystal and went to make up the comforts 
of their economic household. 

The NeoUtbie Indians used pottery which was “ dull-oolo^ 
roug^md with but Httlc deoraticn.- T he tods are distributed 

• Enwe-Pooie in'isote. o» tto , Age. Distritatto of 0o^io» f 

* . o... tov«i PmbvhiBtOTio AntiamtMS, Madras, 1216, p, S*. 


for a long time stfll 
itly obliged to coutimie 
■ iplemeuts and weapons were 
! converted into highly finished 
Their main types are : (1) grooved 
■ ‘ ; near edge, (b) with long 
with nearly diamond section, 
(4) chisel-form; 
These can be 



tough the district of Jhiautepur, Ouddapah. Kumool, Timievelly, Bai-oda, 
atluwar, Bduchisthan and other regions. Some of the Bellary potteries 
were “improssod with finger-tips fire or four or two in number. A note 
wor y orm is ressols pierced with a certain number of holes in two 
t ‘I'® “>0® place four or tan in number. Closely 

™ analogous to the fabric-marked pottery of 
be “ ’’f “ “P®'*®^ “ Traranooro stape and to which class may 

tbe ® number of those described as impressed with fillets of 

the simptat type which appear to have been so commoii in NeoUthiC India. 

.*°’™ ***® groeved pattern, two, three or sometimes 

ringdesigns/’^*™ ^pressed or raised 

“ well known that 

talmohthic Indians were rery fond of milk-white quarts. ‘■MauT old 
workings have been met with along with outcrops of the veins in Ohota 

ciushi^andg^niuig the quarts.”* The remains of ancient workings 

1 “““ar, Nilgiri and in Mysore.® 

state of “ the modern 

Wld f ^'^7“ /bore the gold-miners’ shafts were the deepest in the 

wore used for n ^ gem-stones used in the making of heads which 

wore used for ornamental as well as ritual purposes.'® 

sense^ar^thTmoV ^ altogether devoid of the artistic 

iLm C t 7T r™ I*™™- “K'® W"®"* was probably 
^ — y asp amboo or re ed brushes, the implement most likely 

■ ■ h«°TMth«*"Sos™phr if r”d^T 0*T‘° PP- ®9-40a 
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used being a stiff blunt point, rather than a brush and the treatment of 
some of the painted surfaces seems to prove this... The drawings are 
mostly executed in flat washes of one colour, although there are certain 
traces of shading and modelling, but these are very indistinct and barely 
discernible. The soft effect of the outline of the paintings may be due to 
age, or to the porous nature of the rock having absorbed the pigment. 

The subjects are (a) hunting scenes, (b) groups of figures, (c) 

picture- writing or hieroglyphics and (d) drawings of animals, reptiles, 

etc The chief artistic feature of these Baigarh paintings lies in their 

spirited expression and spontaneity of treatment. A strong family likeness 
may be noticed between these cave paintings and the patterns on what is 
called the “ cross-lined ” pottery of pre-historic Egypt. In these the men 
are reprensentod in the “ triangular style ”, a method of drawing’adopted by 
many primitive races of ancient and modern times.” Equally interesting 
are the no less than twenty groups of figures of birds and beasts executed 
on rocks in the Neolithic site of Kapgallu in the Bellary district found by 
H, Knox^® and the cave-paintings in the Kymore ranges discovered by 
John Oockburn.^® 


No less striking are the series of sculptures occurring in the Edakal 
Cave, Wynaad. “ The most interesting features of the sculpture are the 
frequent human figures with peculiar headdress. There are several rather 
indistinct figures of animals. The usual Indian symbols are of frequent 
occurrence, e.g., the swastika and specimens of the familiar circular ‘ sun- 
symbols *. There is evidence also of magic squares.”^* That they 
belonged to the Neolithic times may be judged from the find of a fragment 
of a well-shaped and polished celt from the place. To the same cultural 
horizon, at least so far as the style was concerned, belonged a group of 
rock-carvings discovered by Professor Panchanan Mitra and party in the 


* Mr. Percy Brown’s Notes on the prehistoric oave paintings at Baigarh in Prof* 

Mitral PraMstorio India* pp» 464-*65, 467—68. 

. i 

Bruoe-Poote in Notes on the Ages, etc. pp. 87— 89. ^ . - .i; \‘ 

Joaraial of the Boyai Asiatic Society, 1889, New Series, Vol. XXXX, pp. 89— ®7 * ; 

■ -n'r; 
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Maubliaiidar village of Singhbhum. ^ ® That they belonged to Neolithic 
times may be judged from the find of a NeoUthic axe from the place. 

The Neolithic Indians learnt the use of graves which have been dis- 
covered by John Oockburn in the Mirzapur district, TJ. P The tombs 
were surrounded by stone circles. Many pre-historic cemetries exist in 
the^ Tmnevelly district along the coast of the Tamraparni river, the most 
ancient seat of the pearl and eonch-sheU industry. This connection between 
the early settlements on the 'Eimraparni river and the pearl-fishery is not 
an isolated fact. Professor Elliot Smith^^ rightly observes: « Ancient 
minem in search of metals or precious stones or in other cases pearlfishers 

had in every case established camps to exploit these varied sources of 
wealth and the megalithic monuments represent their tombs and temples.” 


PiofesBor Panchanan Mitra’s Prehistoric India pp. 201—202. 
Imperial Gazeteer, Vol. II. pp. 95—96. 

Manchester Memoirs, Vol. LX. Part I. 1915, p. 29 of reprint. 



CHAPTEE III. 


The Copper Age. 



As the Neolithic Age gracltially passed away in Northern India, it 
appears to have given place not to an Age of Bronze as it did in most parts 
of Europe hut to one of Copper. In Southern India on the other hand, 
stone tools were superseded directly hy iron without any intermediate 
step.^® Six bronze weapons of which three are harpoons, one a celt, one a 
spearhead and the last a sword have been noticed by Vincent Smith 
and no less than 123 bronze objects are recorded by Mr. Eea and we find 
not quite a small number in the Patna Museum. But all these were used 
as adornments or mere exotics. Among the Copper Age antiquities are 
bare and shouldered celts, harpoons, spear heads both plain and barbed, 

axe-heads, swords and an object suggestive of the human shape. The kst 

mentioned as well as some of the swords which are remarkable for their 
excessive weight and the form of their handles may have been used for 
cult purposes. One hoard of these implements which came from G-utigeria 
in the Central Provinces contained as many as 421 specimens of almost 
pure metal, weighing in all 829 pounds besides 102 ornamental laminal of 
silver. Such a collection comprising as it did, a variety of implements 
intended for domestic and other purposes affords evidence enough, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, that their manufacture was conducted in India on 
an extensive scale ; while the distinctive types that have been 
and are represented both in this and other finds connote a development that 

must already have extended over a long period, though at the same time, 

the barbed' spear-heads and harpoons and flat celts manifestly copied from 

neolithic prototypes bespeak a relatively high antiquity. The presence oi 

silver ornaments in the Gungeria hoard has suggested doubts as to its, 
remote date but there seems little reason for assuming that a race t^miJiar 
with the difficult metallurgical processes by which copper is extracted from 
its ores were incapable of smelting sfiver from the rich argmtiferous 

galdiiss wMch occur lu Tarious loca lities^ ■ 

« Tl» Oopp.. Ag. iBia tto Pr»l.i.torirBpon» V”"'. 

fa ti» ladfa. Afai,.«rr. Vd. f. »9f ifad Vd. XXXTI p. sa 
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for tea cows and anotlior^ ^ wliero Indra is considered to bo so invalu- 
able that not a linndred, a thorisand or a myriad of cows is thought 
to be a proper price. As the Pastoral develops into the Agri- 
cultural stage, a number of agricultural products come to bo used as 
currency. It is in this agricultural stage that commerce is found to 
develop itself and a greater number of objects are found capable of being 
used as measures of value, such as garments, coverlets and goat-skins 
which were so employed in the time of the Athava-veda.^® Thus wo see 
that traces of the various circulating media of those various stages of 
civilisation are clearly found in the Satnhita portion of the Vedas and they 
must have survived down to the Vedic epoch from previous stages of 
civilisation. 

We may also note here that there are not one or two but many pre-historic 
symbols to be found on the punch-marked coins.®’ Mr. Theobald has 
observed not less than fourteen symbols engraved on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland. There was a time when Pergusson and archocologists of his 
kind relegated the rude stone implements of Great Britain to the post- 
Roman period but to-day no archoeologist of any repute disputes its 
pre-historic charcter. When therefore wo find so many pre-historic 
symbols occurring on the punch-marked coins, it is difficult to avoid tho 
conclusion that Karsrtpana coins must have been handed down to us from 
pre-historic times. If any further evidence is retpiired, it is furnished by 
the fact, first brought to our notice by Elliot that those punch-marked 
coins “ have been discovered along the ashes of tho men who constructed 
the primitive tombs known as Ptindukulis of tho south and unearthed from 
the ruins of buried cities in excavating the head-waters of tho Ganges 
Canal.”®® “A large horde of these couas” says ho elsewhere “was 
discovered in September 1807 at the opening of one of tho ancient tombs 
known by the name of Pandukulis near the village of Ghavadipaleiyam 
in Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of this kind of money 
with the aboriginal race whose places of sepulchure are scattered over 
every part of Southern India.”®® 

'aif.vni. 1. 5. ^ IT. 7. c. 

, cf. J. B. 0, R. S. 1920, p. 400. « cs i. 45. 

Madras Journal of rjiteratiiro and ScioncOj 1858 , p, 227 , 
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The Ohalcolithlc CiviUsation of the Indus VaUey. 

Tho surprising discoveries by f " bS^Xs 

b, the Mont-gomery distno of have proved 

Bannerji at Mohenso ^ 

the existence of a new k 

the fact tot ttve thousand of a relatively 

were Imng m well-built oi ^ ^ ^ craftmanship and a 

mature civilisation with a ig g^g highly developed and ^ 

developed system of culture "of Mesopotamia with 

seemingly cTose contact between the two.^o Tbe recent 

conclusive ° ' Mazumdar^^ of a remarkable series of pre-histonc 

discoveries by Mr. N. G- ^ ^ ^ ^ Khirthar range reveal a 

tor“ienco’'to show tot it extended over Outch 

Kathiasvar towards „a Babylonians 

Like the Egyptians of to ” i, ^ere provided by Nature 

of to Tigris-Euphratos valley to 1“™“ J ^ ^ subieoted to floods. 

with ample opportunities for agriTO me 0 then watered by 

There arc strong reasons for irfom^ ^t ^ ^ore 

two large rivers instead of one and , 

fertile and less subieet to floods. Vahindah which 

old great Mihran, otherwise J ^oll to to east of the 

once received to waters of to ® ^th tot of the 

Indus, following a course whic „ y ^ 

Xuerf --^rrsLit^ r:s: 

::r;pe“rS ^MSsXo^toum^^ 

m iimes o ^^Vilished bv the Govt, of India, Delhi, 

®i- Explorations in Sind, publisne y 
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of sun-dried bricks in its buildings and tbe representation on tbe seals 
of tbe tiger, tbe rhinoceros and tbe elephant wbo favour a moist climate.®** 
Some significance should also be attached in this connection to the pre- 
ponderance of vegetation motifs on the painted pottery of Mohonzo-Daro 
and other contemporary sites in the Indus valley. Though little has yet 
been discovered of the processes of cultivation and irrigation then in 
vogue it is worthy of note that the specimens of wheat found in Mohenzo- 
Daro resemble the common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 

Hunting and fishing continued to be the occupation of a large section 
of the people. In their houses bones of the Gharial, boar, sheep and the 
bovine species as well as the shells of tortoises and turtles have been 
found, sometimes in a half-burnt condition, so that the conclusion is 
irresistible that besides bread and milk, fish from the rivers and the flesh 
of these animals formed their food. 

The principal domestic animals, besides the cow and the sheep, were 
the humped long-horned bull, the buffalo, the short-horned bul], pigs, 
horse, elephant and dogs. The breed of Brahmini bulls as deincted on the 
seals seems to be every whit as good five thousand years ago as it is 
to-day. 

The Babylonian and Greek names for cotton — Sindh and Sindon 
respectively — have always pointed to Sind as the home of cotton-growing 
and it is interesting to note that numerous spindle whorls in the debris 
of houses have been found, thus proving the practice of spinning and 
weaving. That the weaving material was cotton from the cotton plants 
of the genus Gossypium and not cotton from the silk-cotton tree has been 
proved by the discovery at Mohenzo-Daro of cotton of the former kind, 
with the typical convoluted structure which is the peculiar characteristic 
of that fibre. Even scraps of a fine woven cotton material have been 
found. 

The dress among the upper classes consisted of two garments t a skirt 
fastened round the waist like the primitive Sumerian skirt and a plain 
and patterned shawl which was drawn over the left and under the right 
Shoulder, so as to leave the right arm free. Earrings, bangles, girdles and 

: * The lion which prefers arid and sparsely covered country does not occur. 


anklets were worn by women while necklaces and finger-rings were worn 
by men and women of all classes, rich or poor. The ornamets of the 
latter were mainly of shell and terracotta while those of the rich were of 
silTer and gold or copper plated with gold, of blue faience, iTory, cornelian, 
jadeite and muti-coloured stones of various kinds. Beads and bangles 
made of bronze, bangles and other ornaments made of shell (sank) were 
also in common use. The seals were sometimes worn by a cord round the 
neck or waist or as amulets. The girdles of cornelian and gilded copper 
as some of the earrings and “ netting ” needles of pure gold have so fine 
a polish on their surface that it would do credit to a modern Jeweller. 

The Indus people were familiar not only with gold and silver as the 
various ornaments made from them show but also with copper, tin and 
lead. Copper which was obtained from Beluchisthan on the west and from 
Afganisthan on the north was mostly used for weapons and implements 
like daggers, hatchets and celts as well as for domestic utensils like vessels, 
chisels, sickles, knives etc. Personal ornaments, amulets and statuettes 
were also made of copper. Most of these objects were wrought : by 
hammering though examples of cast copper are by no means uncommon. 

A unique object made of copper, found in a low stratum at Harappa is a 
model of a two-wheeled cart with a gabled roof and driver seated in front. 
This is the oldest known example of a wheeled vehicle older than the steel 
fragment with the picture of a chariot recently found by Woolney at 
Ur in Sumer. 

The finds of bronze objects as compared with copper are small, doubt- 
less owing to the difficulty and cost of obtaining tin. Tin was probably 
imported from Khorasan or through Sumer from further west, to be alloyed 
with copper to form bronze as the remains of bronze vessels, statuettes, 
bangles, beads and buttons show. Specially striking is the use of bronze 
in making tools like razors, chisels and celts which require a hard cutting 
edge. !::>»;•' 

Pottery was well-known and conunon domestic vessels were of earthen- ;■) 
ware. They have a great variety of shapes, though it is curious how few 
of the vases are provided with handles. Most of the pottery is of 
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undecorated red colour, but painted pottery is not uncommon. As a rule 
the designs are painted in black, on a darkish red slip. This dark and 
red Indus ware has been found in abundance by Sir Aurid Stein in 
N. Beluchisthan and along the "Waziristhan borderland and more sparsely in 
Sistan. A few specimens of polychrome decoration in red, white and 
black have also been met with at Mohenzo-Baro. Blue encaustic faience 
of a kind similar to that found in Mesopotamia and Egypt also played an 
important part in the making of miniature vases, ornaments, amulets and 
the like while a finer and harder variety of this paste was used for finishing 
off the surface of seals. 

The remains laid bare at Mohenzo-Daro belong to the three latest cities 



on the site, each erected successively on the ruins of their predecessors. 

The date of these remains can be determined within tolerably narrow 

limits by the discovery at Susa and several sites in Mesopotamia of typical 

Indian seals inscribed with Indian pictographic legends, in positions which ' 

leave no doubt that they belonged to the period before Sarpon I, that 

is, before about 2,700 B. 0. On another seal of the same pattern recently 

unearthed at Ur in Sumer, the legend is in cuniform characters of about 

2,700 B. 0. It may be inferred, therefore, that this class of Indian 

seals is to be assigned to the first half of the third milleniuin B. 0. or 

earlier ; and in as much as seals of this class are associated with the three 

uppermost cities at Mahenzo-Daro we may confidently fix the date of 

these cities between 3,500 and 2,500 B. 0. 

A"' 

A bird’s eye of the uppermost city at Mohenzo-Baro would reveal that 
the streets and lanes were laid out regularly according to a plan. The roads ^ 

were broad and alignment of houses very good. The roads were broad 
enough to admit of all kinds of traffic and their surface was sometimes 
hardened with solid materials. The buildings abutting on the streets and 
lanes were so built, the walls being broad at the base and narrowing 
towards the top, that as the level of the streets and lanes rose, their 
width increased. There were central drainage channels in every street fed 
by subsidiary drains in the lanes. 

The dwelling-houses of Mohenzo-Baro, though bare of all ornament 
are made of well-burnt brick, usually laid in mud but occasionally in 
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gypsum (plaster of Paris) mortar with foundations and infillings of sun- 
dried brick. Tho laying of the bricks suggested the use of instruments 
of level. One interesting feature of tho houses was that all of them 
opened in by-lanos. Purthor, there was no direct access from the doorway 
into the house, but one had to pass through a room into a courtyard and 
then to tho rooms of the house. Storied hotrses were very common as 
the existence of stairways revealed. E-oofs were supported by beams and 
cross beams and roofing was done by spreading reed matting daubed with 
mud. Another interesting point about the houses was that no two of 
them had a common wall though they were all built close together in 
blocks. A narrow space was allowed between the walks of neighbouring 
houses, the same being walled up at either end. Some of the houses were 
very spacious and consisted of several rooms besides large courtyards and 
halls, suited to the accommodation of large families — an indication probably 
of the existence of joint family system among the Indus people. The 
houses are equally remarkable for the relatively high decree of comfort 
evidenced by the presence of brick-flooring hath rooms and wells. Near 
the wells were paved washing places and the used water was drained 
away by well-constructed drains which sometimes ran forty or fifty feet 
before connecting with the street-drain. There were cess pits and small 
jars used for collecting drainage water at houses. 

Outstanding among tho bxdldiugs at Mohenzo-Daro is a temple with a 
beautiful public bath. On the four sides of the bathing tank is a boldly 
fenestered corridor, with a platform in front and small chambers behind. 
The outer wall which is more than six feet in thickness with a pronounced 
batter on the outside was pierced by two large entrances on the south 
and smaller ones on tho east and north. At either end of the bath is a 
descending flight of steps. Like the bath-room floors of the private 
houses, the floor is laid in finely joined brick-on-edge and remarkable 
care and ingenuity have been exercised in the construction of the surround- 
ing walls. The§e walls which are nearly ten feet in thickness are made 
up of three sections ; the inner and outer of burnt brick, the infilling 
between them of sun-dried brick ; but in order to render them completely 
water-tight, the brick-work has been laid in gypsum mortar and tHe back 
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of the inner wall coated with an inch thick layer of bitumen. Bitumen 
was also used for bedding the wooden planks with which the stops were 
lined. A number of rooms on the story above, the wells close by to feed 
the bath with a regular supply of water, the covered drain over six feet 
in height, furnished with a corbelled vaulted roof by which water was 
conducted outside the city, and the care taken to secure privacy for each 
individual resorting to the bath all made the bath one of the finest 
discoveries in the city. 

Though town-planning was not much in evidence in Harappa it was 
more extensive than Mohenzo-Daro. Its buildings were similar in character 
to those of Mohenzo-Daro but there is one tolerably well preserved 
building the like of which has not been found at Mohenzo-Daro. It 
comprises a number of narrow halls and corridors disposed in two parallel 
series with a broad aisle down the middle. The plan and the shape of the 
chambers recall to mind the store-rooms of the Cretan palaces. Small 
brick-structures somewhat like Hindu samiidhis containing cinerary 
remains as well as a platform partially covered with ashes and half-charred 
bones which is thought to be a cremation platform have also been found at 
Harappa. 

A new outpost of this Indus civilisation has been discovered in 
Kathiawar in the state of Limbi which is not far from the Gulf of Cambay ; 

' and it was at the ports of Cambay and Broach that the cornelian industry 
of Tuflla was concentrated. When therefore we find an extensive use of 
this material in the Indus sites, the conclusion may be safely dra-wn that 
it was imported from these parts. The Tinnevolley district along the 
coast of Tilmraparnl river was the most ancient seat of conch-shell industry 
and when we find this conch-shell as a typical and very extensively used 
material in the Indus sites, we may safely assume that it was importal 
se much from the sea-coast down the Indus as from the south-eastern coast 
ctf the Madras Presidency. 

Trade was carried on not only with other parts of India but also with 
countries further west. The affinity between the purely geometric patterns 
of Amri pottery of W. Sind, of the Kulli and Mehi fabrics of S. Beluchis- 
than and the painted ceramic wares of Sahr-i-Sokhta and other sites in 


a‘ot«-n of TepehMusyan and Susa in W. Persia, of Al-Ubaid and Samara 

? Mesopotamia together with the occnrrance of a figure closely resemh mg 
lL\rmerian hero-god Eahani depicted on some Mohenzo-Paro seals is 
evidence of a close contact between these contiguous areas. But 
‘"oTwithstanding these and other points of similarity the art of the 
£ distinct from that of any neighbouring county. Some 
f the fisuiJs on the engraved seals-notably the humped Indian bulls 
f shSt-horned cattle-are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and 
rfeeling for line and form unequalled in the contemporary^ gyP'i® 
of Elam or Mesopotamia or Egypt. The modelling too m faience of 
the miniature rams, monkeys, dogs and squirrels is of ^ very ig 
order, far in advance of what we can expect in the f ouxt or 
■n in-m B G Similarly, the houses recently unearthed by Mr. 
CXinVno ”! ^suggest an interesting paraUel to those of 
^ Ti l-tnt thov are by no means equal in point of construction 
Mo enzo- a drains of finely chiselled 

"'^d w^ with the main drain 

eoncUrsion is, therefore, irresistible-and rt xs being 
ri^^to^^heU by the progress of enploration in the Indus vaUey- 
whateTOr similaW we find between this Indus culture and the 

Sumerian civilisation of Mosopotamia. it is ^ 

■iiravt+itv of culture hut to intimate commercial and other intercourse 
w ^ ^ the^p countries. Tin, as we have seen, was prohahly imported 
he ween ,^,, 0 . 1 , Sumer from further west, and bitumen from 

feom Kh^san ” ^ ^ lectures for 1887 on the Origin 

S'^towtrof Beligion among the Babylonians has 

of ■oommerce between of Nebuehadnezser 

Nehonidus, the use of the word Sindh lor mu 

list of clothes certainly I«int *" Beii-el-Bahari at Theb® 

and Babylon. The bas-reliefs of the temple ot Jieir e 
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which represents the conquest of the land of Piuit under Ilatasti contain 
a picture in which is described the booty which the Pharoah is carrying 
to Egypt. And in this booty, according to Leormant " appear a great 
many Indian animals and products not indigenous to the soil of yemon— 
elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood and monkeys.”®^ 

We haTe already seen that the smaller earthen vessels found in the 
/burial sites at Adichanallur in Tinnevelly closely resemble objects of 
pre-historic pottery found in Egypt, Some of the potteries discovered 
, from the sepulchral remains in the Nizam’s dominions bear marks which, 
; according to Dr. Hunt, closely resemble early forms of the “ Ka ” mark 
I of Egypt. We have also seen how from the nature of construction and 
; the contents found in the tombs of Anantapur district the religious belief 
of the primitive peoples who constructed them seems to have been much 
' the same as that held by the ancient Egyptians regarding man’s life after 
j death.) On one of the faience sealings discovered in Mohenzo-Daro is a 
row of four standards borne aloft by men, each of which supports a totem 
figure remarkably like the well-known totem standards of the Egyptian 
names. The resemblance is so striking that it might almost bo supported 
that this particular sealing was an import from pre-dynastic Egypt, were 
it not that it is inscribed on the reverse with an Indian pictographic 
legend. Long ago there was a school of orientalists who believed in the 
colonisation of Ethiopia and Egypt from N. W. India and the Himalayan 
provinces. Indeed if the people to whom the Indus civilisation was 
attributed had occupied cities for at least 500 to 1000 years, it is 
quite possible that the natural growth of population must have made 
them seek fresh fields and pastures for their expansion. In Philostratus 
an Egyptian is made to remark that he had heard from his forefathers 
that the Indians were the wisest of men and that the Ethiopians, 
a Colony of the Indians, preserved the wisdom and usage of their 
forefathers and acknowledged their ancient origin. We find the 
same assertion made at a later period in the third century B. 0. by 
Julius Africanus, from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 


** History of Inoient Del Orient Eng. e<3. Vol. II. p. 299 Quoted in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. Xni. p. 238. 
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of Trinity with that of the Unity, the pre-oxistenco of the sonl, its 
transmigration, the division of castes into priests, warriors, traders and 
agriculturists are the cardinal points of both systems. Even the symbols 
are the same on the shores of the Ganges and the Mlo. Thus we find 
the Lingam of the Siva temples of India in the Phallus of the Ammon 
temple of Egypt— a symbol also met with on the headdress of the Egyption 
gods. We find the lotus flower as the symbol of the Sun both in India 
and in Egypt and we find symbols of the immortality of the soul in both 
countries. The power of rendering barren women fruitful ascribed to 
the temples of Siva in India, was also ascribed to the temples of Ammon 
in Egypt.” Nor is this all. Mr. Pococke has foimd points of similarity 
not only in the objects of sculpture but also in tlic architectural skill 
and in the grand and gigantic character of the nrchitecturo of India and 
Egypt. Professor Heeren therefore concludes “whatever weight may 
be attached to Indian tradition and the express tostimoiiy of Eusubius 
confirming the report of the migrations from the banks of the Indus into 
Egypt, there is certainly nothing improbable in the event itself, as a 
desire of gain would have formed a sufficient inducement.” But to sober 
minds it is reasonable only to assume that whatever similarity there 
might exist between the place-names, the names of gods and kings and 
the social and religious institutions of ancient India and Egypt, it was the 
result of early commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

In the Book of Genesis*® we read that Joseph was sold by his brothern 
to the “ Ishmaelites come from GUead, with their camels, bearing spicory, 
balm and myrrh going to carry it down to Egypt.” Hero, Dr. Vincent 
observes, we find “ a caravan of camels loaded with the spices of India.” 
Some suppose that myrrh used to bo imported into Egypt by the 
Abyssinians, in whose country it largely grows. But the proof of its 
importation from India may be found in the name which it took in 
Ugypt. Dr. Boyle** observes that myrrh is caUod « bal ” by the Egyptians, 
f . wJMle its Sanskrit name is “bota”, bearing a resemblance which leaves 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Rigvedic Age. 

The Rigvedic period was an age of migration and settlement. By this 
time the Aryan invaders had spread over the whole of the region, extending 
from the Kabul valley upto the Canges and the JumnS. In the list of 
rivers in the Nadi-stuti hymn^®, and elsewhere we find the names of the 
Gangaso, YamunS^S the Sarayu®^, and the Saraswati'’^ and this goes 
to show the eastern limit of Aryan advance in Rigvedic India. Of the 
western tributaries of the Indus we find the names of Kubha®<^ ( modern 
Kabul river ) the SuvSstu® ® ( modern Swat river ) the Kriimu®® ( modern 
Kurrum river) land the Gomati®’ (modern Gomal) rivers. Though 
most familiar with the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries the Aryans 
gradually spread over the greater part of the Ganges valley as well. Thus 
the Rigveda mentions Kikata®8 which has been identified by some scholars 
with the country of Magadh, 


Growth of agricuUurallife and landomiersMp — The evidence of the 
science of Comparative Philology in relation to the Indo-European group 
of languages discloses the fact that the original Aryan stock, though pre- 
eminently a pastoral people were not unacquainted with agriculture.®® 
It appears from the same evidence that during the Indo-Iranian period 
the Aryans were acquainted with agriculture®® and we have even direct 
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“ Give us, 0 Mitra-Vara^a a dwelling safe from 
attack, wMch ye shall guard, Boon-givers. ”®® 

‘‘ Give ample room and freedom for our dwelling, 
a home, yo Hemispheres, which none may rival. 

As regards the arable land we have a hymn of the Bigveda®'^ which 
seems to make an indirect reference to the fact that the Aryans after 
conquering the land of the Basyus used to share them apparently on a 
footing of equality. This sharing of the land by all the conquering persons 
during the Rigvedic age seems to be referred to in the Manu Samhita.®® 
Even the priests who officiated at sacrifices for the victory of Aryan arms 
claimed a share in the war-booty.®® In one hymn’® ApltS, the daughter 
of Atri prays to Indra that something may grow on her father’s ( apparently 
bald ) head and on his plough-land. Even measurement of fields with a rod 
is referred to : 

« The Eibhus with a rod measured, as it were a field.’” ^ According to 
Professor Scharder without private ownership we cannot expect fields to be 
measured in this way. We also meet with epithets like kshetrapati, 
kshetrasa, urbarapati and urbarasa, meaning lords or owners of fields, 
pointing to the existence of private ownership.’® 





No royal ownership of land — The unit of Indo-Aryan society was the 
patriarchal family. The authority of the head of the family was veiy 
great and an instance of this may be found in the story of Eijrasva who was 
robbed of his eyesight by his father VrishSgir for having slaughtered a 
hundred sheep for the she-wolf who was one of the asses of the Aswins 
m disguise.’ ® Above the family stood the Tis in the sense of clan and a 
number of Vis groups formed the whole jana or people.’^ As regards the 
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«,utical OTganfaatiou of this period monarchy as might be expected tom 

r • ,-h..tion as settlers in the midst of a conquered population, was a 
wX^toblished institution and the Kigreda giTes as glymps^ of the lan|s 
Lotions in peace and warri= Originally, it seems, the authonty of the 
Mn. was laLly Umited by that of the heads of the fa^y and the chiefc 

Tthe clans though as guardian of his people he used to receire such 
of the ola ’ ® are called by the generic name ball 

^frrLintaiu his authority' and dignity.’ • There is nothing in the 
B%veda to prove that he was ever regarded as the owner of the state- 

ew»oro/e ciMope-li^c-The grSma or village consM of a group 

faraUies united by ties of kindred but what place it heH in tte schme of 

tribal divisions and in particular what relation it bore to the ’f ^ 
tldJi it was immediately connected, it is impossible to state with any 
iLee of certainty.” Most of the villages were founded by settlers under 

some leader and apart tom the question of consmgmmty the people of a 

village regarded themselves as a united body. In times of war . 

their leaders for the safety of their hearths and homes ; md to m 
proved by the word ramgrSma which primarily meant an Msembly of t 

La'^folt but later on came to mean a war-gathenng. to times of peara 
Ly gathered in the village council (savs) which as Zimmer suggests 
“ servfd like the Greek Leshke as a meeting place for social mteroouroe 
pnd general conversation about cows” and te fo^ posably ato for 
debate” and verbal contests.” The administrative machmepr of the 
Xc also Sports its corporate character. At the h^ of the v^ge 
was the Gmmani” who according to Zimmcr° » presided ove r the village 
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assembly tbough Maodonell®^ does not accept this view. Lndwig®* infers 
judicial functions of tbo village assembly from the word kilvisbasprit in 
the Rigveda® ® which can only mean “ that which removes the stain attach- 
ing to a person by means of accusation.” 

The villages which thus became the basis of social life wore connected 
by roads which were not free from dangers from wild beasts and robbers 
as is evident from the frequent prayers for protection on a journey offered 
to Pushan who was the deity presiding over roads and paths.®® 

Groiolh of toionf ^ — The existence of city-life in this period has been 
denied by Professors Keith, Kaegi and others. Pischel, Geldner and Wilson, 
however, think otherwise. According to the latter pilras (cities) as distinct 
from gramas (villages) were well-known. - “Indra broke through Ilibisa’s 
strong pilras.” “Thou (0 Indra) hero-hearted hast broken through Pipru’s 
ptlras.-”®® “Thou, O Indra, hast destroyed the hundred puras of Vangrida.”®® 
“Thou (0 Indra) slayest the Vritras, breaker-down of puras.” “Thou 
breakest down, Indra, autumnal puras.” “Him (Agni), indestructible, 
dwelling at a distance in pilras unwrought lies and ill-spirit reaches not.”®® 
“Maghavan with the thiinderbolt demolished his (Sambara’s) ninety-nine 
puras.”®® “Agni, thou brokest down the puras.” ®^ “Thou, (0 Indra) hast 
wrecked seven autumnal ptiras.”®® “Indra, thou humblest tribes that spake 
with insult by breaking down seven autumnal puras.”®® “Thou hast smitten 
Sambara’s puras, O Indra.”®’’' “(0 Indra) destroy the firm pilras built by 
man.”®® “Indra overthrew the solid puras built by Pipru.”®® “He (Agni) 
with the steed wins spoil even in the fenced pura.’”-®® Indra is said to have 
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habitation which, could not be intended for a hut : cities with buildings of 
some pretence must obviously have been no rarities to the authors of the 
hymns of the Eigveda.”^®® According to Professor Keith, however, “the 
pura which is often refeimed to and which in later days denotes a town was 
probably no more than a mere earthwork fortification. In certain passages, 
these puras are called autumnal, and by far the most probable explanation of 
this epithet is, that it refers to the flooding of the plains by the rising of 
the rivers in the autumn when the cultivators and the herdsmen had to 
take refuge within the earthworks which at other times served as defences 
against human foes.” But the actual remains of well-planned cities like 
those of Mohenzo Paro and Harappa of the Oalcholithic Age seem, however, 
to confirm the imperfect picture of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the Indus 
valley in the Eigveda, living in puras, some of which might, therefore, will 
have been cities and not mere earthwork fortifications. \ 

Development of -Agriculture was already a part of Vedic 

economy. The very name Arya by which the Aryan conquerors have dis- 
tinguished themselves from the aborigines is said to have come from a root 
(krish) which means to cultivate.^os Similarly the words kristayab^"® and 
carganayaV^® are applied to the people in general. In other places we find 
Pancha kristya^i^ ^ ^ and Carsanayafei^ ^ ^ applied to the great tribes. 

Pertile plots of land (urbarS) were selected and divided into separate 
fields (kshetras) which were measured with a rod. Porests were cleared 
up by fire as well for purposes of cultivation.^^* The Aswins taught the 
Great Manu the art of sowing seeds^ ^® and the Indo- Aryans the use of the 
plough.^ The plough was known as Sira^*’ and Isngala.^^® The 
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ploughshare was called phala^^® and the yoke was called Yuga.^®® The 
plough was driyen hy oxen^^ ^ which were yoked and harnessed with traces 
(varatra)^®® and urged with the goad^®® with horny point^®^ by the 
ploughman (kinasa) . ^ ® ® 
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!Por the improvement of agriculture cowdung was probably used as 
manure, ^akrt in the Eigveda“® means according to Professors Macdonell 
and Keith dung and “it is clear that the value of manime was early appre- 
ciated.”^®’ I'or irrigating the fields water-courses seem to have been dug 
out. The epithet khanitrima (produced by digging) of apah (water) in the 
Eiigveda’^ ® ® “clearly refers to artificial water-channels used for irrigation, 
as practised in the times of the Kigveda.”“® Muir^®® took the word kulya 
to mean artificial waterways which carried water to reservoirs. Wells for 
purposes of irrigation were also well-known. The word avata frequently 
occurs in the Rigveda^ ® ^ and denotes an artificial hollow in the earth 
containing water. Kupa having the same meaning also occurs in the 
Kigveda. ^ ® ® Such wells are “described as unfailing (aksita) and full of 
water.^»® The water was raised by a wheel of stone^®* to which was 
fastened a strap (varatrS) with a pail (kosa) attached to it. When raised, 
it was poured into buckets (ahava)^®® of wood. Sometimes these wells 
appear to have been used for irrigation purposes, the water being led off 
into broad channels (surmi susirl).’^®® In some cases they (the wells) 
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must have been deep, as Trita in tbe myth is said to have fallen into one, 

from which he could not escape unaided 

I'or successful agriculture timely rain was a necessity. Hence the ^, 
innumerable prayers for rain preserved in the hymns of the Rigveda.^s® 

Sacrifices were also offered for helping Indra to fight Vrtra or the Henion 

of Brought and bring down rain by rendering open his cloud-body with 

Indra’s thunderbolt. Indra was assisted in his work by some other deities, 

notably Visp.u the Sun-god who heated the sea-water, converted it into ^ 

vapour and lifted them into the sky above, the Maruts or Winds 

(Monsoons) who carried the watery vapour inland from the surrounding 

seas Trita the third month of the rainy season when rainfall was incessant, 

Barjanya the ancient god of. rain and Brhaspati of “loud speech”i^o who 
helped the worshippers in properly chanting the mantras at the sacrifice, 
held for the propitiation of the gods. The Saraswati was called Vrtraghni 
the killer of Vrtra, like Indra.^* ^ That obtaining rains was the main object 
of holding the annual and special sessions of sacrifice in those days is 
evident from the following verse : “I offer to you (gods) for the sake of 
water an all-bestowing sacrifice whereby the Navagvas have completed the 

ten month’s rite.” 

Before agricultural work was begun, certain verses were uttered to 
propitiate the Lord of the Meld (Kshetrapati) and other deities, supposed : 

to preside over agriculture, as will appear from the following verse of the 

Bigveda’-*® j 

“We through the Master of the Pield, even as through > ^4 

a friend obtain i 
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What nourisheth our kine and steeds. Insuchway 
may he he good to us. 

As the cow yielcleth milk, pour for us freely, Lord of 
the Lield, the wave that heareth sweetness, 

Distilling meath, well-purified like butter, and let 
the Lords of holy Law be gracious. 

Sweet be the plants for us, the heavens, the waters, 

and full of sweets for us be air’s mid-region. 

May the field’s Lord for us be full of sweetness, and 
may we follow after him uninjured. 

Happily work our steers and men, may the plough 
furrow happily, 

Happily be the traces bound ; happily may he ply 
the goad. 

Suna and Sira, welcome ye this land, and with the 
•milk which ye have made in heaven. 

Bedew ye both this earth of ours. 

Auspicious Sita, come thou near : we venerate 
and worship thee 

That thou mayest bless and prosper us and 
bring us fruits abundantly. 

May Indra press the furrow down, may Pushan 
guide its course aright 

May she, as rich in milk, be drained for us 
through each succeeding year. 

Happily let the shares turn up the ploughland, 
happily go the ploughers^with the oxen. 

With meath and milk Par janya make us happy ; 
grant us prosperity, Suna and Sira.” 

her hymn^^* sacrifice is figuratively spoken of as ploughing, 

and reaping.^*® We also read of other agricultural operations like 


*** Bigveda X. 101. 3—12. 
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cutting of corn by the sickle, the laying ot it in ountues, uii 
threshing floor and final shifting by winnowing.^*® 

Coming to the nature of the grain grown we find that Yava^® ® and 
dhanah^®iordhJinyai»« were cultivated.^®® According to Macdonell and 
Keith’-®* Yava perhaphs meant any kind of grain and not merely bar ey. 

But we should bear in mind that Indian commentators have always taken 

Yava to mean barley only. Moreover, we should note in this connec ion 
that barley is one of the earliest grains to be cultivated by man. Again 
European scholars interpret dhana and dhSuya as grain in general ^ 
as rice, though in later Hterature it always means rice. The absence ot the 
name of vrihi (the boro rice of Lower Bengal which later became the 
general name of rice) in the Eigveda lend colour to the view that rice was 
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Meat was a principal item of foo The sage Bharadwaja prayed to 
Indra to grant Mm and his worsMppers food with cow as the principal 
item.^®° Agniis called “eater of ox and cow.”’-®^ Bulls were sacrificed to 
Indra as well.^®“ There was even an apj>ointed place for the slaughter of 
bulls and cows.^®^ On rare occasions horse was sacrificed and its flesh was 
cooked and offered to the gods,^®^ both roasted^®® and boiled^®® ; while 
the worsMppers “craving meat, await the distribution.”^®’ We also hear 
of buffaloes dressed for and eaten by Indra.^®® The cow, however, was 
gradually “acquiring a special sanctity, as is shown by the name aghnyS 
(not to be slain) applied to it in several passages.”^ ®^ The word occurs 
sixteen times in the Bigveda as opposed to three instances of aghnya 
(masculine). It would thus appear that there was a school of thinkers 
among the Bisis who set their face against the custom of killing such useful 
animals as the cow and the bull. Belying on Sayana’s interpretation we 
also find a reference to the fowler’s wife cutting a bird, evidently for 
foodA’® 

Bish is mentioned in the Bigveda^’^ but we are not sure whether or 
how far it was used as food by the people of this age. 


Bruits were eaten^’® though we do not come across the names of any 
of them. Honey was also taken with food and drink. It is curious that 
there is no mention of salt in the Bigveda. “It is, however, quite conceiv- 
able that a necessary commodity might happen to be ’passed over without 
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literary mention in a region where it is very common, but to be referred 
to in a locality where it is not found and consequently becomes highly 
prized.”^^^ In the OhSndogya XJpanisad^'^® it seems to bo placed abore 
gold in value, probably because it had to be imported at. a heavy cost into 
the region where the Upanisad was composed. From the absence of any 
mention of salt in the Eigveda some European scholars have come to the 
conclusion that the Indo- Aryans of this age did not use salt in the prepara- 
tion of their food. But this, as Macdonell has observed “is a good illustration 
of the dangers of The existence of seas near 

the Punjab and of the Salt Range in the heart of the country precludes a 
supposition like that from being at all probable. 

Milk furnished a nourishing drink and was called payas.^” Curd was 
called dadhi.”® Butter was prepared by churning (mantha)’^’® and ghrta 
was made from it by melting it on fire.’^®® Another drink Soma was 
made^®^ with the pressed Juice of a creeper or plant, diluted with water 
and mixed with milk (gavSsir), curd (dadhy3&) and ‘grain (YavSsir)’-®® and 
sometimes with honey^®® The Soma plant grew on the mountains, that of 
Mujavant being specially renowned.^ ®^ At first unmixed Juice (sukra, suohi) 
was offered to Indra and Vayu^ ® ® but this usage was afterwards dropped 
by the kanvas^®® The whole of the Mneth Mandala of the Rigveda and 
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six hymns in other ma^dalas are most layish in its praise. It enabled men 
to concentrate their mind, made them active, cured their diseases and 
preserved their characters.^® It was also believed to prolong their lives.^®* 
But it also had an inebriating effect on its consumers, ultimately inducing 
sleeps®® and was compared with mada.^®® When singing the praise of 
Soma some Risis made apparently incoherent prayers for winning beautiful 
damsels, doubtless the result of an overdose of the drink.^®^ On the eve 
of a battle the warriors used to divide the Soma among themselves and 
drink it, probably for excitement and exhilaration.^®® Sura was the name 
of an intoxicating spirituous liquor. ^ ® ® It has been generally condemned 
in the Rigveda as under its influence, men committed sins and crimes 
and became devoid of sense.^®® It has been classed with dicing as an 
evil.^®® It was the drink of men in the Sava and gave rise to broils” ’^®’^ 
I^nta was the name of another drink in the Rigveda.^®® As it was offered 
to the gods, it has been identified by commentators with Soma. But it may 
have been a drink of a different kind. 

Sheep and Gat tie-rearing : the domesticated animals — The principal 
animals domesticated m this age are the cow, the buffalo, the horse, camel, 
ass, sheep and goat. Oxen and horses were indispensible for agriculturalwork 
and milk was required not only for daily consumption but also for offering 
libations to the Sacred Bire twice a day and for preparing butter and ghee 
to enable the people to perform the annual and periodic sessions of sacrifice 
so that they might be blessed with sufidcient rainfall for the successful 
cultivation of their crops. Pu§han was the god of the shepherds to whom 
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prayers were offered.^®® “Give ns wide pastures” was the cry.**®® We read 
of cattle going to the pasture at daybreak for grazing,®®^ of herdsmen 
driying them, ® ° ® of herdsmen guarding them,®®® of herdsmen calling out 
to the cattle ®®<’= and of herdsmen driving them home from the pasture.®®* 
The eager solicitude for the welfare of their kine will be evident from the 
following verses : — 

“May Pushan follow near our kine ; may Phshan 
keep our horses safe : 

May Pushan gather gear for us. 

Pollow the kine of him who pours libations out 
and worship thee ; 

And om“s who sing songs of praise. 

Let none be lost, none injured, none sink in a pit 
and break a limb 

Eeturn with these safe and sound.”®®® 

“Yea, let the herdsman, too, return, who markoth 
well their driving forth ; 

Markoth their wandering away, their turning 
back and coming home 

Home-leader, lead them home to us j Indra, restore 
to us om’ kine 

We will rejoice in them alive.”®®'* 

“May the wind blow upon our cows with healing ; 

may they eat herbage full of vigorous juices. 

May they drink waters rich in life and fatness : 

to food that moves on feet be gracious, Rudra.”®®* 

From the above quotations it is evident that the cattle were objects of 
great care with the Rigvedic Aryans. They were kept in the cowstaU,®®® 
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fed on barley and oorn,^ and supplied with pure drinking water raised 
from the wells and poured into wooden cattle-troughs which were bound 
with straps for being conyeniently carried from the side of the wells to 
the cowpens.®!^ Prayers were offered to Agni not to bum up the places 
where the cattle find refuge and food.*^^“ The milching of the cow was 
usually done by the daughter of the householder as the word duhitr 
proves. ® ^ ® We have already seen that besides milk and the preparations from 
milk, cow was also used for food and as a standard of value in purchasing 
goods. Oxen were used for ploughing® and for drawing ears and 
waggons.®^® The skin served the pm-pose of a mattress, specially for the : 
newly married wife who had to sit on a cowhide along with her husband. 
The hide was also used in covering chariot.® We also read of wine-bottles 
made of leathei’,®^'^ of skins for carrying water,® of a skin filled with 
meath kept in the chariot® and of a skin containing curds.®®® No wonder, 
therefore, that Eigvedic princes vied with one another in making gifts of 
cows to the most deserving.®®^ The name of the sacrificial fee daksiijS is | 
explained as referring originally to a cow placed on the right hand of the I 
singer of hymns for reward. The composer of the hymns of the Eigveda 
compares himself to the cow and his hymn to the milk.®®® The composers 
also delight to compare their songs to the lowing of cows to their calves.®** 

Buffalo was well konwn.®®^ We have already seen that besides its 
milk, its flesh was also eaten.® ®® That buffaloes were used in drawing cars ; 

is evident from a hymn of the Eigveda® ® ® where mention is made of a car ! 
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wMch was drawn by a team, one of which was a bull and the other a 
buffalo. Buffaloes were also objects of gifts, 

The horse has Tarious names in the Rigveda. It was called atya 
(runner), arrant (the swift), vSjen (the strong), sapti (runner) and haya 
(the speeding). Horses of various colours were known, dun (harita, hari), 
ruddy (armja, arusa, pisanga, rohita) dark-brown (syava), white (sveta) etc. 
The regions bordering upon the Sindhu®®® and the Saraswati®®® were 
famous as breeding places of horses. Horses were used to draw not only 
carts laiden with harvested corn®®® but also carriages or chariots containing 
passengers. It seems to have been considered undignified for a wealthy 
Tna,Ti to come to the sacrificial assembly in a one-horse car.®®^ It is 
surprising to be told by some European scholars that though the horse 
was employed to draw carts and carriages or chariots, it was not used for 
riding.®®® Macdonell remarks “No mention is made of riding in battle.”®** 
Professor Keith observes “Though horse-riding was probably not unknown 
for other purposes, no mention is made of this use of the horse in war.”®** 
But as a matter of fact, we find innumerable references to horse-riding®*® 
and even of the use of horse in war.®*® Thus we read : — 

“Where are your horses, where the reins ? How came ye ? 
how had ye the power ? 

Eein was on nose and seat on back 

The whip is laid upon the flank. The heroes stretch 
their thighs apart. 

Like women when the babe is bom.”®*’ 
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No better description can be given of riding a horse. In another hymn 
addressed to the horse we read : 

“If one, when seated, with excessive urging hath 
with his heel or with his whip distressed thee. 

All these thy woes, as with oblation’s ladle at sacrifices, 
with my prayer I banish.”^ 

As regards the use of the horse in war by the cavalry we read : 

“Our heroes, winged with horses, come together. 

Let our car-warriors, Indra be triumphant.”®®® 

Here the poet evidently mentions two separate classes of warriors — “heroes 
winged with horses” (asvaparpah, meaning ‘riding on fleet horses’) and “oar- 
warriors.” In another hymn we read : 

“Heroes with noble horses (svasvSh) fain for battle, 
selected warriors call on me in combat, 

I Indra Maghavan excite the conflict. 

I stir the dust. Lord of surpassing vigour,”®*® 

Hadhikras is the name of the divine war-horse whose feats are described 
in the Rigveda.®^^ The Rigvedic : Aryans were also fond of horse-racing 
which supplied the people-with fun and excitement and the horses and 
their riders with exercise necessary to keep them fit. Thus we read : 

“Indra hath helped Etasa, Somapresser, contending 
in the race of steeds with Surya.”®*® 

“To him these ladles go, to him these racing mares.” 

“They have come nigh to you as treasure-lover, 
like mares, fleed-footed, eager for glory.”®** 

The race-course was called Kastha®*® or aji**® and the person who insti- 
tuted a horse-race was called aji-krt.®*® The Rigvedic Aryans were also 
fond of the race of chariots drawn by horses, for, it was “the peaceful 
preparation for the decisive struggle on the battle-field.”®** Thus we read : 
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“Ho there ! why sittest thou (0 Indra) at onso ? Make 
thou my chariot to bo first : 

And briug the fame of victory near.”®**® 

“As for a chariot-race, the skilful Speaker (Soma), 

Chief, Sage, Inventor, hath with song boon startod.”^®^ 

“Thou conquerest thus with might when car moots 
car and when the prize is staked.”® ® ^ 

The horse was occasionally used for sacrifice and its flesh was partaken of 
by the worshippers.®®® Horses like cows were also objects of gift.®®® 

Camels are frequently mentioned.®®* They were used for carrying 
loads®®® and as objects of gift.®®® 

Asses are also mentioned as drawing the car of the ASwiiis.®®’’ They 
were also objects of gift.®®® Wild ass is also referred to in the Rigveda®®® 
according to Von Roth. 

Sheep®®® was a very useful animal in this age, for, besides its milk and 
flesh, its wool was a material for clothing. Rushan is described in one 
verse* ®^ as “weaving the raiment of the sheep.” The Indus region was 
wooly (suvssa urnSvati)*®® ; Parusni also was wooly®®* ; and the softest 
wool was of the ewes of GSndharans.®®* 

Goats are repeatedly mentioned in the Rigveda.®®® Rushan’s chariot 
like Thorr’s in the Edda is said to be drawn by a team of goats.®®® Besides 
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the milk of the she-goat, and the flesh of the goat, its wool was a material 
for clothing. In early times goat-skins were worn, ajin coming from aja, 
a goat. 

Elephants,® deer,®®® spotted deer,®*® pigeons,®'^® swans, ®’^ pea- 
fowls,®’® parrots,®’® quail,®’ ^ chakwa (chakravska),®’® cuckoo,®’® ante- 
lopes® ’ ’ and wild boars® ’ ® are also mentioned. 


Economic importance of Forests — The forests were of great economic 
value to the Indo- Aryans of this age. In the first place, they served as 
natural pastures.®’® Secondly, they were utilised as burial places and 
probably also as cremation groimds.®®® Thirdly, a hymn of the Rigveda®** 
makes it apparent that certain classes of people used to live in the forest 
tracts. Lastly, they provided the house-holder with the materials for the 
construction of houses, chariots, sacrificial implements and the like. Above 
all, they were a constant source of fuel to the community.®®® It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the people regularly prayed that the trees and the 
plants would be endowed with sweetness so that they might conduce to the 


benefit of the people — 

“To us Herbs and Eorest trees be gracious.”**® 

Again “May herbs that grow on gromd and Heaven 

And Earth accordant with Eorest-Sovrans, and both the 
World-halves round about protect us.”®** 
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The various useful trees mentioned in the Rigveda are : — (1) Asvattha® * ® : 
from the wood of this tree and of Sami tree are made the arani, the two 
pieces of wood which are rubbed together to produce the sacred fire the 
upper and the harder piece is the Sami and the lo%ver and the softer is the 
Asvattha wood. The vessel for holding the Soma juice is made of the 
wood of this tree.®®® Other sacrificial vessels were also made of the wood 
of this tree and hence it is caUed “the home of plants used in religious 
ceremonies.”"®’ (2) Same (Acacia Suma)"®» : its woodformedtbeupper 
log of arani which when rubbed against the lower log of Asvattha wood 
produced the sacred fire. Its juice says Bhanwantari when applied, on the 
body would deprive the skin of hair. (3) Parija or Palasa (Butea Prondosa)" ® ®: 
sacrificial vessels were made of the wood of this tree and hence it is called 
the “mansion” of the plants used in religious ceremonies.""® (4) Khadira 
(Acacia Catechu) : the pin of the axle of chariots was made of this hard 
wood.®"^ (5) Haritiila (hUridrava)"®" : according to Sayana it was a kind 
of tree. (6) Semala (Salmalia Malbarica)""® : it is also known as the 
Simbala or Salmali tree. Its blossoms give silk-cotton,""* while its wood, 
being hard was used in the construction of the wheels of chariots."®® 
(7) Sin%i, s'ibhi tree""®: cars were made of this timber""’ which is 
caUed the “sovran of the wood”""® (8) Kinsuka (Butea Prondosa)""" : 
wheels of chariots were made of this wood.®"® (9) Vibhidaka or Vil)hltaka 
(Terminals Bellerica)®®^ : These trees were tall, of windyghoights and 
their nuts were used as dice in early times."®" (10) Kakamhara "®® it is 
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Various species of grass are also mentioned in the B-igreda 
(1) Diirva^ ° ® (Panicum Dactylon) : it is a species of bent grass whose 
filaments stretch horizontally away from the stem. (2) Kusa®®® (Poa 
Cynosuroides) : this grass, after its roots are cut off, is spread on the 
sacrificial altar ; and upon it the libation of Soma juice or oblation of 
clarified butter is poured out. It is also spread oyer the sacrificial ground 
or floor to serve as a seat for the gods and the sacrificers. The fiiame 
produced by the attrition of the two logs of wood which constituted the 
arani was caught by the tuft of Kusa grass carefully kept between the 
two.®®”^ (3) Munja®°® : the strainer through which Soma juice was 
filtered was made also of this grass.®®® (tt) Balbaja®^® (Eleusine Indioa): 
it was a species of coarse grass used in religious ceremonies and for other 
puroposes when plaited.® Besides these, different varieties of grass like 
Sara, Darbha, Kusara, Sairya and Virata are mentioned in which snakes 
and other venomous reptiles lurk.® 


Among the plants Soma was undoubtedly the most important, for, as 
we have seen, its juice was used in sacrificial drink. It grew on the 
moimtains, that of Mujavant being specially renowned.®^® Medicinal herbs 
and plants are frequently mentioned in the Eigveda.®^^ In the tenth 
mandala of the Rigveda we find a hymn of twenty-three stanzas in praise 
of medicinal herbs and plants.®^® Of these Pata®^® is mentioned, probably 
indentical with Pstha (Olypea Hernandifolia), a climbing plant, possessing 
various medicinal properties.® 

Eunting and Finhinq — Besides agriculture and cattle-rearing, huntii^ 
and fishing remained the occupation of a large section of the people, 
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Bigveda I. 191.5. : V 

Ibid, I. 93. 6 ; III. 48. 2 ; V. 36, 2 ; V. 43, 4 ; V. 85. 2 } IX. 1. 18. eto, 

*1* Ibid, I. 43. 2 ; VII. 34. 23 ; TO 35. 5. 

Ibid, X. 97. ; . »v« Ibid, X 145. 1. 

Gfriffitii’s Bigveda, Voi. Il, 589 £■,. . 
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■s in the Eigreda*^* 
iv was employed in 
•0 were nets 
321 the hunter being called 
■ so were called 
■3 2 2 and wild elephants® 
pits corered with snares®®* or were 
In another passage® 2 ® we read 
and used in libations as 
' ire him or where a 
2 The capture of the wild steer 


speciaUy the aborigines. The word sva- 
ipi the sense of hunter as well as gambler, 

hunting down beasts® ^8 and the normal instruments of captur 

and pitfalls. Nets were caUed pSsa® “ ® or nidha, 
pas'in. Pits were used for capturing antelopes (r§ya) and 
rsya-da, antelope-catching. Hunters chasing a deer 
are referred to. Lions were captured in 
surrounded by the hunters and slain.®®® 
that “the Soma flows on in order to be taken up 
a lion goes to the place where men lie in wait to captu; 
pitfall has been prepared to entrap him.” ® ® ' 
is referred to thus : 

“Even the wild steer in his thirst is captured : (he 
leather strap still holds his foot entangled”® 28 

Wild bulls were sometimes hunted down with the arrow ‘from the archer’s 
bow-string’.®®® The hoar was captured in the chase with the help of hounds 
“who seize him and bite him in the ear.”®®® Birds were caught in nets, 
f-hft biVfl-eateher beine called nidhipati. Sometimes bii'ds were shot down 
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wHcIi' Wilson following Siyana paraphrases thus : She ( O 

the extended (world) like (a woman) weaving (a garment).”®^® Elsewhere 

we read “Mothers weave garments for him their offspring. The wor s 

tantnm, otum and vayanti occur in the following verse® *. “I know no 
either warp or woof, I know not web they weave when moving to tlie 
contest.” Here the threads of the warp (tantnm) are tlie metres ot tbe 
Vedas, those of the woof (otum), the liturgic prayers and ceremonial, tbe 
combination of which two is the cloth or sacrifice. Accordmg to tbe 
Vedantists the threads of the warp are the subtle elements, those of the 
woof the gross and their combination the universe. Tantnm and Otum 
are also referred to figuratively in the following verse : “Eor both the warp 
and the woof he understandeth and in due time shall speak what should 
be spoken.”®^® Tantra meaning warp or loom®^* and tasara meaning 
weaver’s shuttle®^® are also mentioned. Vaya meaning a weaver occurs 
in the Rigveda®^® as also various uses of the root vS.®*’ The expression 
vaso-vaya shows that other “Vaya”8 had already arisen who produced sundry 
piece-goods other than the standard vasas or wearing cloth ; besides there 
were the female weavers called “Sm”s.®*® Eemale weavers are often 
referred to in the Rigveda®*® and there is a fling at spinsters who spin out 
thread in ignorance.®®® Indeed we have a large number of words showing 
the extensive use of woven garments. Thus we have at least three words 
in denote the ordinarv wearinff cloth viz., Visas, vastra and vasana. We 


#40 Wilson’s Eigveda II. p. 207. 

Ibid, V. 47. 6. 

Bigvedtk V. 9. 3. 

»*• Ibid, X. ISO. 2. 

»** Maodonall and Keith— Vedic Index 
’Eigveda X. 71. 9. 

»*» Ibid, II. 8. 6 II. 88. 4. o£, V. 47. i 
»»« Ibid, X. 71. 9. 

»**L 116.4. 


Eigveda I. 34. 1 


“Visas is body, food in life and healing ointment 
giveth strength.” ® ® ® 

“Loose in the Tvind the woman’s visas was streaming.”®®* 

“0 worthy of oblation, Lord of prospering powers, 
assume they vastra.”®®® 

‘Tor thee the radiant Dawns in the far distant sky 

broaden their lovely vastra forth in wondrous beams.”*** 
“Auspicious, clad in white and shining vastra.”® 

“Loudly the folk cry after him in battles, as it were 
a thief who steals away a vastra.”®®® 

“Like fair and well-made vastras, I seeking riches, 
as a deft craftsman makes a car, have wrought them.”®®® 

“Yea from his Mother draws he forth a new vasana.”®** 

The visas seem to have borders and fringes denoted by the word sic. 
Thus in one hymn of the Rigveda® ® ^ the child is covered by its mother’s 
sic and in another®*® the horizons at Sunrise and Sunset are said to be the 
two sican of the sky-cloth. In yet another hymn® ® ® we read “I grasp, 
mighty Indra, thy garment’s hem as a child his father’s.” The upper 
part of the body was covered by another separate garment called 
adhivisa.®** The forests are the adhivasa of mother earth licked by the 
fire-child.®*® The drapi®®* is not a coat of mail as the authors of the Vedic 
Index say, for, it was worn by women as well. In Atharvaveda*®’ Anti 
is called hira^iya-drlpi and is likened to a courtesan for wearing it. 
Moreover, the use of vaslnah®*® would rather show that it was made of 
visas. IHirther in the Atharvaveda®*® the Sun wearing the three worlds 
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« ^ like B> V 6 st or waist-coftt 

is said to ° tSi*one tack. It was close-fitting*’" 

had three worn by men only and was a 
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designs being artistic and 
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87 8 SurabhiiSiatkai!? : Rigveda VI. 29 . 3 , X. 

87 « Like Sun : Rigveda VI. 29 . 3 ; X, 123 . 7 . 

87 7 Sudriis Rigveda I. 122 . 2 . 

*78 gukratn : Rigveda I. 95 . 7 . v„«,. 

.7 8 As vyStam (Rigveda 1 . 122 . 2 ) and frequent use of vasSnah ebows. 
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In the Eigveda there is no mention of cotton (karpSs) though silk- 
cotton tree was known. When, however, we hear in mind that already in 
the Oalcholithic age the people of the Punjab and Sind knew the use of 
cotton and cotton-weaving the following remarks of Professor Muir gain 
added strength : “It is difficult to conceive that cotton (which as we leam 
from Professor S. H. Balfour, is supposed to have been indigenous in India), 
though not mentioned in the hymns, should have been unknowm when they 
were composed or not employed for weaving the light cloth which is 
necessary in so warm a climate.”®®® Long ago Professor Eagozin also wrote 
in the same strain “The Aryan settlers of Northern India had already 
begun at an amazingly early period to excel in the manufactures of the 
delicate tissue which has ever been and is today doubtless incomparably 
great in perfection, one of their industrial glories — a fact which implies 
cultivation of cotton-plant or tree.”® 

Metal industry — The metal industry was also in a highly developed 
condition “but it is,- however, still imcertain” says Mr. Macdonell “what 
that metal which was called ay as was.” The evidence of some of the old 
texts is often misleading. Thus in the ^atapatha Brahmana®®® ayas is 
any metal which is neither gold nor lead. In the Vajaseniya Saiphita®®® 
ayas is separated from Loha and ^yamam. Prom the Atharvaveda®®’ and 
even the Eigveda®®® the sense of iron for ayas is certain. Professor 
Schrader in his Prehistoric Antiquities well points out that Sanskrit ayas 
a= Latin aes ~ Goth aiz — Zend ayarih^ meaning pure dark copper and 
it is, therefore, quite probable that ayas of the Eigveda was neither iron nor 
bronze but the pure dark copper, a kn^ledge of which was common to all 
the Indo-European peoples. He further points out that “a series of names 
of copper gradually assumes the name of iron.” Thus Sanskrit Loha 
originally meant copper but later it was used to denote iron.®®® 


Muir^s Sanskrit Texts, V* p. 46*3. 

Bagoain—Tedic India, p. 306* 

»»» V. 1. 3. 14 XYUL 13. 

X 3.17. V. 35. 

Schrader — ^Prehistoric Antiquities, p. 212; Max Muller— Biographies, of 
Appendix V. ; Macdonell and Keith— Tedic Index, I, p. 32. 
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In the Biigvecla we have distinct references to the smelting of metals*®® 
and the business of the smith.*® ^ Vessels called mahiivira or gharma made 
of ayas*°® and receptacles hammered or formed with a tool of ayas*®® are 
mentioned. We also read of chariots whose pillars or rather poles were 
made of ayas.*®* Knives made of ayas,*®® axes wrought of good metal,*®® 
arrows tipped with ayas*®’ and the bits of the horse made of ayas*®® are 
also mentioned. Swords,*®® breast-plates,*^® lances,*^’- spears,*^® daggers,*^® 
rings or quoits,*^* hatchets,*^® axes,**® knives,**’ awls,**® sickle,*** 
hooks,*®® nails,*®* needles*®® and razors*^® are mentioned. 

According to Professor Schrader gold was known to the Indo-Iranians 
as is proved by the similarity between Sanskrit hiraiiua and zend zaranya ; 
and as a matter of fact we find innumerable references to gold and its 
use in the manufacture of weapons and ornaments as well as in exchange. 
Golden helmets for the head,*®* golden swords,*®® golden fellies,*®® cars 


*«» Rigveda IT. 2. 17 ; V. 9. 5 ; VI. 3. 4 ; VI. 12. 3 ; IX. 72. 2 ; X. 81. 3. 

*01- Ibid., IX 72. 2 ; IX. 112. 2. *oa Ibid., V. 30. 15, 

*<>» Ibid., IX. 1. 2 ; IX. 80. 2. *04 Ibid., V. 62. 7 ; V. 62. 8, 

29. a, 4oa Ibid:., X. 53. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 75. 15. 408 ibid IV 37 4 

*o» Ibid., 1. 37. 2 ; I. 87. 6 J I. 88. 3 ; V. 53. 4 X. 20. 6. ' 

*»o Ibid., V. 53. 4. 

Ibid., I. 64. 4 ; I. 88. 1 ; V. 54. 11 j V. 55. 1 ; V. 60. 3 ; VIII. 20. 11. 

*i» Ibid., I. 31. 1 ; I. 37. 2 ; I. 85. 4 j I. 87. 3 j I. 167. 3 ; I. 169. 3 : V. 57. 2 

X, 78. 7. 

*19 Ibid,, V. 57. 2. 

*1* Ibid., I. 64. 10 ; I, 87. 6 ; I. 166. 9 ; I. 168. 3 ; VIII. 85. 9 ; X. 38. 1 : X. 7a 9. 
*19 Ibid., III. 8. 11; VI. 3.4. 

*19 Ibid., I, 162. 9; 1. 162. 18; III, 2. 1 ; HI. 2. 10; III. 52. 22; V. 48, 4 
VII. 3; 9 ; VII. 83. 1 ; VII. 104. 21 ; Till. 62. 17 ; IX. 96. 6 ; X. 53. 10. 

*1’ Ibid., I. 130. 4 ; of. I. 166. 10. *18 ibjd., yi, 53. 6. 

*1* Ibid., I. 58. 4 ; IV. 20. 5 ; VIII. 67. 10 j X 101. 3, ” 

*90 Ibid., I. 162. 3 ; HI. 45. 4. 

*ai Ibid., I. 162. 9. laa Ibid., II. 33. 4. 

*99 Ibid., vni. 4. 16 ; X. 28. 9 ; df. X. 142. 4. 

*9* Ibid., 11. 34. 3 i VIII. 7. 25. 

*9 9 Ibid., I. 42. 6 ; VII. 97. 7 ; VIII. 7. 32. 

*9 9 Ibid.. I. 64.11. 
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■witlt golden seats,^®’ chariots decked with gold,*®* golden mail,*®® golden 
coloured mail,*®® golden mantles,*®* spears and weapons hriglit with 
gleaming gold*®® and arrows decked with gold*®® are mentioned. 


Gold ornaments are frequently mentioned,*®* Gold chains worn on the 
breast,*®® gold on the priest’s finger,*®* visors of gold for the head,*®’ 
gold trappings for horses,*®* golden ornaments for kine*®® and golden goad 
for horses**® are mentioned. Besides golden ornaments we find many 
references to glittering ornaments.*** In the four Tedas, however, the 
word alamksra does not occur.**® The words ararakrta and aramkrti, having 
the sense of ornament do occur. Prom the Rigveda we get the names of 
the following ornaments of this period : — (1) An'd.ka. Geldner takes it 
as an ornament, though Roth, Ludwig and Oldenburg take it as an adverb 
only. But as the Vedic commentators have taken it to be an ornament, 
we may accept it as such. (2) Opasa.**® It was used for adorning the 
head. Roth thinks that it was a corruption of aba + pasa and hence 
meant hair-tape or hair net.*** (3) Karna-sovanaA*^ It means an 
ornament for the ears, hence earring. (4) KnkiraA*^ According to 


Ibid., IV. 46, 4. 

*38 Ibid., V. 57. 1 ; VII. 69. 1 ; VTII. 5. 85 ; VIII. 46. 24. 

*»» Ibid,, I. 25. 13. *** Ibid. IV. 53, 2. 

*8* Ibid., V. 55. 6, *®® Ibid., V. 52. 6, 

*» 8 Ibid., VIII. 66. 11. 

*84 Ibid., I. 85. 3 ; V. 56. 1 ; VII. 57. 3 ; VIII. 20, 11 ; X, 46. 33. 

*8 8 Ibid., I. 64, 4 1 I. 166. 10 ; V. 54. 11 ; X. 78, 2 ; cf. VIII. 20. 22. 

*88 Ibid., VIII. 29. 1 i IX. 27. 4 ; IX. 55. 1 ; IX. 86. 43 ; IX. 97. 1. 

*8» Ibid., V. 54. 11. 

*88 Ibid., IV. 2. 8 ; IV. 37, 4. 

*8 8 Ibid,, Vm. 54. 10. **“ Ibid., VUI, 55. 3. 

*** Ibid., I. 37. 2 5 I. 64. 4 ; I. 166. 10 ; V. 53. 4 ; VIII. 20. 7 ; VH!. 67. 2. _ 

*48 The word alaijikara oocnrs for the first time in the ^tapatha Brahmana ; 
AfijanSiVyafijane prayaohohatiesah amSnnsab alamkSrah, XHI. 84. 7 ; also 
,111.5.1.36. ‘ ■ 

**• Eigveda, X. 85. 8. 

*’** Bloomfield in his Hymns of the Atharvare'da, pp. 538—39 takes it meant coverlet 
for women (OrpS). Prof. Sabimal Sarkar in his Some Aspects of the Earliest 
Social History of India, pp. 71—72 take it to mean a style of hair-dressing. 

**» Bigveda, 1. 112. 14 5 VHI. 41 a *** Ibid-, X. 85. 8. 
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Zimmer it means peacock and therefore may well have been an aroh-like 
ornament.**”^ (5) Sxsau (6) (7) Ell&li, According to Roth it 

was of three kinds : (a) an ornament for the legs like anklets^ (b) an 
ornament for the arms like modern armlets or for the wrists like modern 
bangles^ and (c) ring for the fingers.^ (8) Niska, It was a necklace 
consisting of niskas, a kind of coins, as the word niskagriva^ ® ^ would show. 
(9) Nyochanu (10) Fimdarika (11) Bukhara (12) Pnwmanci (13) Varhana 
(14) Fhsana) (16) It was a jewel worn on the neck, as the word 

mamgriva^®® would prove, by means of a thread.*®^ According to the 
commentator Rurgacarya^ ® ® mani = Sditya-mani, Suryakilnta-mani. (16) 
(17) It was an ornament worn on the breast,^®’ as the 

epithet rukma-vaksas*®® would prove. It appears to have been worn by 
the males as well, for, the Maruts or Wind-gods are described as decorated 
with it.^®® (18) Rtikmi (19) It was a tiara worn on the forehead 

like a frontlet. (20) Varimat (21) Vy^tjana. (22) Visana (23) ^atapaim 
(24) Sivana, (26) Suniska. (26) (27) Siranyayl (28) Miranyaiipra 


Mr. Sabimal Sarkar in his Some Aspaots of the Earliest Social Historj of ludia, 
p. 72 takas it to he a kind of horn-shaped Coiffure. 
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*»» Cf. jEf«ara, Rigvada, I. 180.3. According to Ludwig it means neither a snake 
nor a thief but a tub or wooden vessel. The common name for a wooden vessel 
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the wood of the Vernal tree®®* and of the SinsipS tree ;®®® and the pin of 
the axle of chariots was made of the wood of the Khadira tree.®®’ The 
fashioning of chariots was a frequent source of metaphor, the poet compar- 
ing his own skill of composing hymns to that of the wheel-wright.®®® The 
carpenter’s work (taksana) is also referred to in many passages.*®® One 
passage* ’ ® eyen describes “the carpenter who rtsually bends over his work 
till his back aches.” Sacrificial vessels were made usually of Palasa 
wood.*’^ Wooden buckets *’® wooden vessels,*’® large wooden sacrificial 
ladle,*’* small wooden ladle, specially for Soma libation,*’® wooden 
ladle,*’® wooden posts with caiwed images of girls on them*” and wooden 
bedsteads are mentioned. Of the last there were three varieties : (1) the 
talpa^'^^ (2) the prost7^a*’® and (3) tJa/iya.*®® Talpa was apparently the 
nuptial bedstead as the special use of the word tslpa* ® ’ in the sense of 
legitimate son, being born on the nuptial bed*®® and its being made of 
sacred udambara wood would indicate. Prostlia as the epithet prosthasaya 
would show was a furniture to recline on ; while vahya was a couch as 
proved by the simile in the Atharvaveda*®® like a tired bride ascending the 
vahya. 

Pottery — The potter’s art was also known. We read of Indra smashing 
the enemies like earthen vessels.*®* Wo also read of girls bearing water in 
their jars-*®® evidently made of pottery. 

irTrib^iTxTssT'io' *«« iKd., m, 53. 19. ibw,, iii. 53.19. 

Ibid., I. 61. 4 ; I. 94. 1 j 1. 130. 6 ; III. 38. 1 ; V. 2. 11 ; V. 29. 15. 

* Ibid., IV. 35. 6 ; IV. 36. 5 -, VI. 32. 1. 


Leather work-The taimer and the leather-worker are 

also mentioned.-’ We reed of leather-receptacles for stormy ™e, 
meat, ^89 cnrds^®° and water, leather-straps for chariots etc. 

Manufacture of liquor-The principal liquors manufactured 
Soma and the SurS. The juice was extracted from the Soma plant hy hei^ 
"w^^ stones, -3 in the hands.-^ Then the juice wa^sqp^^ 
out with the fingers, and strained through a sieve ® 
ofmunia grass.^*’ Thus strained, the luice was blended with mil 
eurds."»« Another intoxicating liquor manufactured was 
ITcording to the Taittinya Brahmana “it was, as opposed to Soma, essenti- 
aUy a drink of ordinary life.”*^^ Panta was the name of another 
th^age.5°» As it was offered to the gods, commentators identified it with 

Soma. But it may well have been a drink of a different kind. 

House-building— Though we have no extant remains of any building 

of this period, the great variety of words denoting a house to be found m 
the Eigveda shows that the people were long settled with a tradition of 
house-Mding. Agni raising his smoke to heaven has been compared to 
tiie builder of a house, rearing up a structure.®"^ Measurement ^ 
tion with the building of a house or chamber is also referred to.»o» 
^ava ® 0 3 is a common word for the house, inclusive of the mmates and 
theL belongings ; so are meaning house or home, implying an 

*®* Rigveda, VUI. &. 38. 

*8T Mnir — Orieinal Sanskrit Texts, pp. 462 ff. 
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idea of control®"® and implying dwelling and signifying on 

tke one hand the inmates of the house®"’ and on the other law®"® — 
showing the connection in the Vedic mind between the house and all 
conceptions of law and order. Similarly, stsrwa®"" is a house and 
past'ifS.{fY'^^ &xA pastya{ny^'^ occuring singly or in the compounds 
pastyavant®^® pastyarant®^® and pastya-sad®^* are other terms denoting a 
house. ® the earlier aUd commoner word for door® has an implied 

sense of the whole house,® and dur-ya (door-posts),® duryona,^'^^ all 
signify the house itself. Sthanu®®" and sthSna®® ^ are early names for 
pillars while smaller timber-posts were sraru,®®® Yflpa®®® and drupad.®®* 
This great variety of names for posts and pillars shows that they were a 
marked feature of a particular type of house-building. We have also 
references to the use of metals in the construction of houses such as 
ayail^sthQna (pillar made of ayas).®® ® In the Rigveda a sage named Saptagu 
prayed to Indra for “a spacious home immatched among the people.”®®® 

® Roth— -St. Petersburg Dictionary, s. v. dama. 
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The word gxha occurs in many passages of the Bigvecla.®^? According 
to some it denotes the house of the Vedie Aryan ; but as it is used of a 
special type of ^masana, it may well have been a mausoleum erected over 
or beside the grave as described in the Satapatha Brahmana.®®® 

The harmya^^^ denoted the Vedic house including stables etc®®® and 
was adorned with pillars which supported the roof,®®^ Mitra and 
Varuna had a palace with one thousand pillars.®®® The sage Bharadvaja 
prayed to Indra for a house which should be tri-dhatu and tri-varuLtha.®®* 
According to some scholars the house prayed for was to be made of wood, 
brick and stone and hence called tri-dhatu. Ssyana explains tridhStu by 
the word tri-bhumika, that is, three-storied or possessing three court-yards 
or separate apartments. The first that was in the front was probably 


42. 3 ; in. 53. 6 ; IV. 49, 6 ; V. 76. 4 ; YIII. 10 . 1 ; X. 18 . 12 ; X. 85 . 26. 
he unorthodox memorial structure was round and domeshaped (parimandala, 
Satapatha Brahmapa, XIII. 8. 1), ‘enclosed by an indefinite number of Stones’ 
(Ibid., XIII, 8, 2. 2). The Orthodox style is s(][nare or quadrilateral (Ibid., 
Xni. 8. 1. 1 ff), not separate from the earth, that is, not towering (Ibid., 
Xin. 8. 2. 1) and made of bricks one foot square (Ibid., XTII. 8. 4. U). The 
unorthodox style was the prototype of Buddhistic Stupa architecture and the 
Orthodox style is represented in the temple architecture of MSdura, Tanjore and 






Building actiyities must also have developed in these times through the 

as in the case of the goBihi (clubs), the 
i/AS and the like.® 

arts of painting and sculpture in the 
to Max Muller “the religion of the 
though Dr. Ballensen®*^ finds in the hymns 
Thus we read : “who for ten milch 
? When he hath slain 
. »542 ]s;fo-w what is signified 
? Was there any painted 
b image of Indra on wood or stone that used 
bi for a consideration and returned after 
metaphorical way, as GrriflB.th points out, of 
had obtained the favour of Indra for his 
fee of ten milch kine ? We further read : 

mighty price, not for a 
ten thousand, nor a hundred, Lord of countless 
s'ulka. Ihe reference must. 
The authors of the Vedic Index 
’ s for an (image of) Indra 
(Rigveda IV. 24. 10) ; elsewhere (VIII. 1. 5) not 
considered as an adeq^uate price 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
■ , is mainly anthropomorphical 
‘ i sometimes painted their figures in colour 
stone to represent their functions. As a 
on wooden posts are mentioned in a verse 
“Like two slight images of gills, nniobed upon a new- 

... Mr. S.tk».-Sow. A.psrt. Brfl.st BooW Hi.fary 

pp, '■ ’ ' ■ ’ ‘ ■ 
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Rigveda, IV. U. 10. Griffith’s Translation of the Rigveda. I. p. 4^ - ^ 
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needs of social and corporate life 
Vtdaiha (royal audience-hall), the sa 

We have no direct allusion to the 
hymns of the Rigveda. According 
Veda knows of no idols’’®^” 
clear references to the images of gods. 

kine purchaseth from me this Indra who is mine 

the Vrtras let the buyer give him back to me. 
by the purchase 
figure of Indra 


worship ? 
saying th 

patron by sacrilice demanded a 
“O Caster of Stone, I would not sell thee for a 
thousand, Thunderer ! nor ' — 
wealth.””*® The word used here for price is 
therefore, have been to an image of Indra. 
observe “Ten cows are regarded as a possible price 
to be used as a fetish ( 
hundred, nor a thousand nor a myriad are 
(sulka) for the purchase of Indra” 
that the description of gods in the Rigveda 
it is just possible that artists i 
or carved out images on wood or 
matter of fact, carved images 
which reads 



wrought post, so shine thy Bay Steeds in their course”®** Caste system in 
relation to mobility of labour — The question now presents itself as to the 
extent to which in the period of the Eigreda the caste system had been 


developed and stood as a barrier against the mobility of labour. The 


orthodox Hindu holds that the caste system is of divine appointment and 
that it had existed for all time. But the sacred books themselves when 
they are studied historically, supply evidence both of its origin and of its 
growth. We are told in the Santi Parva of the MahSbhSrata that “at first 
there was no caste.” The distinction between the colour (varnia) of the 
Aryan conquerors and that of the coloured aboriginal tribes first formed 
the basis of caste.®*® The question is thus narrowed down to the considera- 
tion of the arguments for and against the view that among the Aryans 
themselves caste divisions were appearing. Messrs. Muir,®*® Zimmer,®*'^ 
and Weber®*® have denied the existence of caste in any form in this period. 
Professor Max Muller says “If then with all the documents before us, 
we ask the question, does caste as we find in Manu and at the present day 
form part of the most ancient religious teaching of the Vedas ? we can 
iinswer with a decided ‘no’.”®*® Weber in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
also hold the same view and says “there are no castes as yet, the people 
'are still one united whole, and bear but one name that of Visas.”®®® But 
Messrs. Gleldner®®* and Oldenburg®®® hold the opposite view. It has been 
argued that the warriors of the community were the agricultural and 
industrial classes and the priesthood was not yet hereditary. Any person 
who distinguished himself for his genius or virtue or who for some reason 
Was deemed specially receptive of divine inspiration could be a priest. 
Every Vedie householder was a priest unto himself so far at least as the 
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performance of ordinary daily religions duties was concerned tiz., the 
lighting up of the sacred Household Mre and the pouring of libations of 
habis into it thrice a day. It was only on special occasions when any 
Sattra or big religious sacrifice had to be performed that the services of 
experts were requisitioned and paid for. These experts, did not, however, 
form a separate caste by themselves in the sense in which we understand 
it today, with its exclusiveness and strict elaborate rules as regards eating, 
drinking and association by marriage etc. Por, “the word Brahmana, the 
regular name for a ‘man of the first caste’ ” says Professor Macdonell “is 
still rare in the E/igveda, occurring only eight times, while Brahman, 
which simply means sage or ofiiciating priest is found forty-six times”®*® 
Indeed , the growth of the caste system was the result of the complication 
of life due to the further penetration of the Aryans from the Punjab into 
the East. To resist the sudden incursion or to crush the attempts at 
rebellion of the aborigines, the petty tribal princes formed the nucleus of a 
standing armed force while the industrial and agricultural population 
relying on the protection of the warrior class abandoned the use of arms. 
Together with the growth in the size of kingdoms and the increasing 
complexity of civilisation, the simple ritual of an earlier period when the 
king himself can sacrifice for his people, grew to an extent which rendered 
this impracticable, while at the same time, the idea grew up that upon the 
faithful and exact performance of the rites depended the result of battle. 
The result was the growth of a priesthood, a warrior class and of a third 
the artisan and the cultivator sharply distinguished from one another and 
strictly hereditary. But the later origin of this development is proved by 
the fact that it took place not in the Punjab, the home of the Rigveda but 
in the Middle country whose geographical isolation favoured the evolution 
of this peculiar social system. A student of the Rigveda without knowledge 
of historical facts might reasonably presume that the Indus basin where 
the Aryans first settled in India would be the Holy land of Hinduism. 
The poets never tire of singing praises of the mighty Indus and its 
tribfDttaades.*®* The combined testimony of the jStakas and the Greek 
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authois proves that in the fourth century B. 0. ^TaJnla in the . 
was still a centre of Veiic learning. But the strange fact is tW oraoto 
Hindus reeard the whole Punjab between the Indus and ae Satlej M 
la^d undt for the residence of strict — 
reason apparently is that the N. W. territon^ “^ho the 

successive swarms of foreigners from ^ ^e pljab 

Brahmins with tte result that the original outlan^a 

; intermixed with aese barbarian conquerors, imbibed their outland 

' practices and did not foUow tke strict caste system. 

^ While there is much truth in this view, it must be 

exaggerated the freedom of the Bigveda bom ® 

Brahmana ‘son of a Brahma’ which occurs no less than 

Bigveda' seems to show that the priesthood was normally her jiW_ We 

are told that there is a cane of a king exercising the functions of a d^es^ 

priest and sacrificing himself for his people but the alleged ’ 

Devapi rests only on the assertion of a commentator of a by^ 
which Devapi appears that he was originally a kmg. ; 

this was the case, it must be remembered that even after the mmp 
establishment of the caste system it was still the pnvdege o mgs 

exercise some priestly functions such a8_ that of the study of the nature of 

the Absolute, a practice ascribed to them in the Upanisads. T e argum 
regarding the warrior class rest on a misunderstanding. Even m the latest 
Vedio epoch, we have no ground to suppose that there was a special class 
which reserved its energies for war alone and that the industrial popdation 
and the agriculturists allowed the fate of their tribe to be deeded by 
contests between warrior-bands but the B=gveda certainly knows ot a 
ruling class, and the Vedio Kingship was normaUy hereditary, so that we 

. mav well believe that even then there existed, though perhaps m cm ^o, 

a class of nobles who are aptly named in the tem of the Pumsasukta 
' hymn,*®® Eajanyas, as being ‘men of kingly family*. 

But tHs Pnrnsasnita hymn tbongb commonly supposed to be ‘Ue only 
passage in the Rigveda which enumerates the four castes** has nothing 
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do with caste. The hymn has for its subject a cosmogony, a theory of 
creation. It tells of the creation of all things from the sacrifice of a 



fabuluous monster-man or Purusa, his severed limbs giving birth to the 
world. As pointed out by Mr. Andrew Lang®®’ the same lariraitive mode 
of accounting for creation is found in the Norse legend, where the earth, 
the seas, water, moxmtains, clouds and firmament are formed by dividing up 
■ ■ ” ■ •. So also in the Chaldoen story, a monster-woman 

twain by Bel to form the heavens and earth. The same story 

■ i in North America as well as 
The V edic story which runs close to 
some scholars in this 
the four classes of 
“Both the Brahmin and 
the servile man or Sudra and earth 


the body of Giant Tmir. 
is divided in i 

runs through the myths of the Iroquois 
through those of Egypt and Greece. ' 
those of other folk differs from them according to 
that it goes on to add that from Purusa also sprang 
people. But Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes 
fixe come from Purusa’s mouth, just as 
both proceed from his feet. No suggestion of the existence of caste-groups is 
made. Mankind is simply and roughly classified under four heads according 
to occupation, the more honourable profession being naturally assigned to 
the more honourable symbolical origin. It 
language of the poem as a narrative of su; 
attempt” says. Mr. R. W. Erazer, 
system by connecting it with an 

Thus though there were kings and sacrificial priests though there 

warriors and the great body of the people, cultivators, i - 

in merchandise, the people were not tied down to the rigidity of a caste 
system whence hereditary occupation was alloted to the members. 
Viswamitra who belonged to the rajanya class acted as a priest. Poet- 
priests, on the other hand, prayed to the gods for the birth of sons who 

would be able to defeat their enemies in battles.®®^ Indeed the poct-priest 

Mudgala did not hesitate to take up arms against robbers who had stolen 

Myth, Ritaal and Religion, Vol. L p. 243. 
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“to force an antiquity for a social 
undeniably ancient legend.”®®® 

swere 

artisans and dealers 
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his cows and Ms valiant wife drove the car for him and came to his rescue 
when the situation had become somewhat embarassing for him.®®* 
The Rigveda also refers to Sadra Mugs. One poet-priest 'ells us 
tthat his father was a physician while Ms mother ground grain 
between miU-stones.®®® The descendants of the poet-priest Bhrgu were 
experts in fasMoning chariots.®®* Gamblers are advised without any 
reference to their class to take to agriculture and pastoial pursuits, 
proving thereby that in the economy of this period there was much 
mobility of labour. The existence of tHs freedom of movement from one 
occupation to another led to the dignity of labour. As Tvastr was the god 
who forged to the thunderbolt for Indra, no odium was attached to the 
work of the smith who manufactured weapons for men. The worker in 
wood had clearly the place of honour and we find the priets themselves 
preparing sacrificial posts and altars. 

IiSkhour and Occupations — W^e have Just seen that the Rigveda shows 
germs of a social division arising out of the adoption of difEerent occupa- 
tions by different sections of the community. The following verse describes 
some of the professions very beautifully 

“Men’s tastes and trades are multifarious. 

And so their ends and aims are various. 

The smith seeks something cracked to mend. 

The leech would fain have sick to tend. 

The priest desires a devotee. 

Prom whom he may extract his fee. 

Each craftsman makes and vends Ms ware, 

And hopes the rich man’s gold to share.”®*® 

Besides the priestly and ruling classes we find the following functional 
groups ; — ( 1 ) Kina^®®'' the ploughman (2) Bhanyakrt,*®® the husker saad 

IM.I., X. 102. *•» Ibid., IX. 112, 3. 



winnower of corn (3) Gopa:,**® herdsman (4) Vaya,*’® the weaver of 
sundry piece goods corresponding to the modern JoB in Bengal producing 
napkins, covers etc. (5) Vaso-vaya,®’^ the weaver of the standard 
visas or wearing cloth corresponding to the modern tafiti in Bengal 
(6) Bhmitr,®’® one who smelts (dhma) the (metal) ore (with bellows of 
bird’s feathers®^®) (7) Karmira,®^^ the smith (8) Taksan®'^® or tvastr®’® 
the carpenter (9) Rathakara who made carts®’’ and chariots (10) 
Oarmamna®’® the tanner and leather — ^worker (11) potter who made 
earthen vessels of all sorts®’® (12) vapta®®® the barber who is clearly 
mentioned as shaving beards (13) Bhisak,®®^ the physician who treated 
patients for a fee. A poet-priest says “I will give to thee, O physician, a 
horse, a cow, a garment, yea, even myself.”®®® The healing properties of 
herbs and plants were known to them from which they prepared medicines 
as is apparent from a hymn®®® devoted wholly to the praise of medicinal 
plants and the physicians who deal with them. The physicians restored the 
aged and decrepit Oyavana to youth and rendered him desirable to his wife 
and made him the husband of maidens.®®* RiJrSsva had his eyesight 
restored,®®® while Paravrj was cured of blindness and hameness.®®® Ghos2 
was cured of her skin-disease®®’ while Vispala whose-leg was cutt off in a 
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battle was given an iron one instead. (14) Vanij,**® a merchant (16) 

Nrtu, a dancing girl. It has been contended that the word njtu does n^ 

imply dancing girls as a professional class in the community ; it might be 
th^t'the unmarried girls or the Mies of the harem danced on special 

occasions as the Eoman matrons danced and sang publicly on Eloralia or 
Eeast of Pool days and the females of the aristocratic families in Java and 

Vali still do. But the passage in question reads : . 

“Nrturivjpornute baksa usreva vajraham”®®® 

“Like a dancing girl she bares her bosom as a cow yields her udder (at the 
time of milching)”— such shameless dancing with bare breasts for attraction 
caimot be ascribed to decent and respectable women who always appeared 



in his Indian Village Community assumes that the 
;.s cultivated by the conquered .aborigenes ; but the 
' describes a society which is not dependent on such 
which cultivators, artisans and handicraftsmen are in 
members of the community. V^e hear, no doubt, 
! 5 9 3 but we have no evidence to show that 
that slavery became the basis of husbandry, 
to have been carried out by the freemen 


no way regarded as inferior 
of slaves®®^ and of gifts of slaves 
they were largely employed or - 
The ordinary tasks of life appears 
of the tribe. 

Domestic Labour— “Jayedastam”®®® (the wife is the home) exclaimed 
Viswamitra in his ecstatic vision of the true source of domestic felicity. 
Hence many of the household duties were entrusted to the ladies of the house. 



the Soma drink.®®* We find them chnrning milk and curds and preparing 
butter out of them.®®’ Husking, winnowing and many other similar duties 
were entrusted to women®®® though in the age of the Atharvaveda®®® 
slave-girls were employed for the purpose in the comparatively well-to-do 
families. The tending of cattle while at home was part of the house-wife’s 
duties as would appear from the marriage-hymn of the Eigveda®*® where 
she is asked to be gentle to the cattle and to bring blessing to her husband’s 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 

seen that Eigvedic society 
was sufficiently settled to admit of a prosperous agriculture and of a 
remarkable development in arts and crafts. “The Sindhu was rich in 
horses, rich in chariots, rich in clothes, rich in gold ornaments, well-made, 
rich in food, rich in wool, ever fresh, abounding in Silami plants (said to be 
used in cordage) and the auspicious river wears honey-growing flowers”*®’ 
The trade in the products of agriculture and industry was carried on by 
the Vanij or Vanij denoting a merchant. In the Eigveda we find the use 
of the verb kri, to purchase*® ® and of sulka, price.*® ® We have also a 
passage*®* which suggests if not a contract for sale, at least haggling over 
prices: “A man Im realised a smaE price for an article of great value, 
and agaia coming (to the buyer he says) this has not been sold ; I require 
the fuU price ; but he does not recover a small price by a large (equivalent) : 
whether helpless or clever, they adhere to their bargain” According to 
this translation made by WEson contracts seemed to have been made at the 
time of sale and purchase and the terms agreed upon could not be altered 
afterwards. Griffith translates the passage thus : 

“He bid a smaE price for a thing of value ; I 
was content, returning stiE purchased. 

. ,«»» Ibid., I. 28. 3; IX 67.8. 
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He heightened not his insufficient offer, Simple 
and clever both, milk out the udder” 

and remarks “both the simple or needy buyer and the shrewd seller make 
as much as they can out of the bargain Thus prices seemed to have 
been settled finally only after much higgling and haggling. 

For the conduct of this trade there were the roads and travellers rest- 
houses even in this age. The recent excavations in Sind and the Punjab 
prove the existence of S. W. ports in the pre- Aryan India of the third 
•minATtinTn B. 0. and the cross-country roads feeding them may have’been 
much older than the Aryan settlement. We have already referred to the 
prayers in the Rigveda for protection on a Journey offered to Pusan who 
was the deity presiding over roads and paths.*®® Agni and the sages like 
the Roman pontifiees are called pathi-krt, the path-makers.® Travelling 
seems to have been quite common even in those early times for we read 
“Two with one Dame ride on with winged steeds and Journey forth like 
tmvellers on their way.”®®* We also read of prapathas, rest-houses for 
travellers®®* and the epithet prapathin®^® given to a Yadava prince shows 
that prmces of those times constructed rest-houses for the benefit of the 
travellers. The word setu occurs in the Rigveda* ^ but its precise sense 
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butfaloes^’^* and asses.**^^ Camels®^® and dogs®^^ were also used as beasts 
of burden. A poet-priest prays for the gift of one hundred asses® •which 
were required not certainly to draw his chariots, for, he could not have 
possessed many, but simply to carry his burden. It may seem strange 
that the dog was used as a beast of burden, but the reference in the 
Biigveda is quite clear.® The caravans consisting of the merchants, their 
retainers and waggons and the above-mentioned beasts of burden moved on 



from place to place, selling the commodities they carried and purchasing 
such articles as would be wanted elsewhere. They were thus the fore- 
runners of the svartha-vahas of the early Buddhist literature and the 
vTatahas. 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion as to whether this trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands. Macdonell, Ragozin and 
Hopkins hold that the Aryans of this age were unacquainted "with the sea. 
Mr. Keith observes “The Vedic Indian seems to have been very little of a 
na-vigator.”®®® Mr. Prazer remarks “It is doubtful if the early Allans 
ever knew the ocean. The seas of water they mention may have referred 
to the wide-stretching Indus."®** Mr, Macdonell also identifies the 
western Samudra with the Indus. But then what about the POrva or 
Eastern Samudra which also is mentioned. Purther, the Eiigveda speaks 
of the four Samudras.*** We shall now adduce evidences from the Rigveda 
which in Buhler’s opinion®*® “prove the early existence of the complete 
navigation of the Indian Ocean and of trading voyages by Indians." One 
hymn*®* represents Varuna ha-nng a full knowledge of the ocean-routes 
along which vessels sail. Another hymn®*® speaks of merchants who 
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feequent every part ol the sea In puisuit ol gam. Another 
mentions merchants sending ont ships to foreign countries uMer the 
influence of greed. Another hymn'” refers to a prayer to the sea by 
people desirous of wealth, before undertaking a Toyage. 

Mr Keith observes “The use of boats or probably dug-outs for crossing 
rivers was known but the simplicity of their construction is adequately 
shown by the fact that the paddle alone was used for their propulsion 
There is no mention of rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which 
incidentally negatives the theory that the Vedic Aryans took par in 
ocean-shipping.” ® But we can point out that the Rigveda has no pro i- 
bition against sea-voyages; on the contrary it has distinct a ® 

them. AU the Vedic ships were not simple in their construction as there 
is a reference to a ship with one hundred oars.® Some of them were 
furnished with “wings” i.e., sails.®®® Moreover, the people sailed on the 
seas, not only for trade but also for pleasure trips and warlike purposes. 
They must have resorted to coastal voyages only, though there is mention 
of a naval expedition®®" sent by Tugra under his son Bhujyu “in the ocean 
which giveth no support or hold or station.”®®® There is also mention of 
islands situated in the midst of the sea«®» Vasistha thus describes his 
pleasure trip in Rigveda VII. 88. 3 : 

“When Varuna and I embark together and urge 
our boat into the midst of ocean, 

We, when we ride o’er ridges of the® ® * j 

waters, will swing within that swing and there be happy.” 

deferring to these passages even Messrs. Macdonell and Keith®®* observe 

“It 18 not easy to refuse to recognise here the existence of longer vessels 
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with many oars and for sea-voyages.” We further read “As merchants 
desirous of wealth surround the Sea, so do the priests surround Indra.”®** 
Here the use of the theme by way of a simile seems to show that sea- 
voyages by merchants were not a rare occurrence but fairly well-known to 
the public at large. 

Erom the accounts of the earliest historiographers we learn that 



Navigation made its first efforts on the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
Perisan Gulf. These seas lay open the continents of Asia Europe and 
Africa and washing the shores of the most fertile and the most early 
civilised countries, seemed to have been destined by Nature to facilitate 
their communication with one another. We find accordingly that the first 
voyages of the Egyptians and the Phoenicians were made in the Mediterra- 
nean and Red Seas. Their trade was however, not long confined to the 
countries bordering on these seas. By aoq[uiring early possession of the ports 
of the Arabian Sea, they extended the sphere of their commerce a,nd are 
represented to have opened up communications by sea with India. Dr. 
Day remarks in his History Commerce “The beginnings of these sea- 
voyages are lost in the obscurity of the past. We know that they were, 
highly developed by 1500 B. 0., when Sidon was the leading city and that 
they did not cease to extend when the primacy of Phoenician cities passed 
to Tyre.” 

It is a well-known fact that the Phoenician trade had three branches 
viz., Arabian-Indian, Egyptian 
chiefly concerned with the first, 
the Rigveda is Latin Poeni = 
a clan of Asuras whose chiefs Vitra and Vala were 

the Devas and were ousted from the north. _ 

in the Levant. Their new colony Pani-desa, Latin Einidis 
The Phoenieians are described by the Classical writers of Europe as 
faithless, treacherous and deceitfal-a description quite in unision with the 
Vedic account. Thus they are described in the Rigv^a as “riteless and 
godless”^*’ “traffickers,”*** “extremely gree dy like wolf,*** foolish, 
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and the Assyrio-Babylonian. We are here 
According to some scholars the Pani of 
Phoenicians, a trading people. Theyvfere 
! defeated in a fight with 
They, therefore, finally settled 

Phoenida. 







faithless, rude speaking niggards without toeliet, sacntice or worsmp. 

These PhoeEioian traders would come to India by the Bed Sea route and 
also by the carayan route from the shores of the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean coast of Syria. Several harbours of the Arabian Sea were 
seized by the Phoenicians from the Idumeans. But the distance of Tyre 
from those ports being very great they afterwards occupied the nearest 
Mediterranean port called Rhiuocolura. Tither were taken overland all 
the articles to be reshipped to Tyre.«*^ Dr. Boyle® says “Long before 
the Persians had made themselves masters of Babylon (531 B. C.) the 
Phoenicians had established themselves for pearl-tishery and the Indian 
trade on the isles of Tylos and Aradus, the modern Bahrein islands in the 
Persian Gulf.” The 27th chapter of the Ezekiel gives a list of the articles 
of Phoenician commerce brought from various countries. Among these 
*‘ivory and ebody could only have been procured in Dedan from India, for 
there were no elephants in Arabia.”®*® According to Classical writers 
India was throughout famous for ivory and ebony.®** 

The fortunes of the Phoenicians soon roused in the neighbouring Jews a 
spirit of emulation. Under David and Solomon they were great friends of the 
Phcfenieians under Hiram (980—917 B. G.) and this close friendship produced 
their combined commercial enterprise. This Jewish trade with India is proved 
by several allusions in the Bible itself. Thus we are told that Solomon 
founded a sea-port at Ezion-Geber in 992 B. 0.®*® Prom Ezion-Geber the 
ships of Solomon sailed under the guidance of the mariners of Hiram for 
dijsta-nt lands.®*® Accordine to Professor Ball®*’ some of the stones in the 



breast-plate of the high-priest in the Mosaic period (1491 B. G. — 1450 B. C.) 
may hare come from the far East and India was famous for precious stones. 
In the days of Solomon (1015 B. C.) there could be supplied from India 
alone ivory, garments, armour, spices and peacocks. The evidence of 
Dravidian words®*® in the Hebrew text of the Book of the Kings and 
Chronicles of the Old Testa uent shows that Indians, specially those of the 
South carried on their commercial relations with the Hebrew people and 



the words concerned formed the chief articles of trade between them. 
Thus the Hebrew word for peacock in the Book of kings in Tuki and in 
Chronicles also is Tuki, while the old poetic Tamil Malayalam word for 
peacock is Tokei.®*® Again Hebrew ahalim or apaloth which means fragrant 
wood and is otherwise known as aloes in the Proverbs®®® is derived from 
the Tamil Malayalam form of the word aghil. Similarly, almug= Tamil 
Valgu.*®^ From these evidences we find that Eev. T. Foulkes is right when 
he says “The fact is now scarcely to be doubted that the rich oriental 
merchandise of the days of king Hiram and king Solomon had its starting 
place in the sea ports of the Deccan.”®®® Dr. Caldwell has come to the 
same conclusion and says “It seems probable that Aryan merchants from 
the mouth of the Indus must have accompanied the Phcenicians and 
Solomon’s servants in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir 
(wherever Ophir may have been) or at least have taken part in the 
trade.”®®® The Jewish trade with India lasted a little over a century, for, 
when the fleet of Jehoshaphat, fifth in descent from Solomon which had 
started on a voyage to Tarshis, was destroyed, the Jewish commercial i^irit 
cooled down. 

We have seen how commerce between Egypt and India began from a 
very remote antiq^uity. “The labours of Von Bohl ;n,*®* confirming those 
of Heeren and in their turn confirmed by those of ' assen®®® have estab- 
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Hshed the existence of a maritime commerce between India and Arabia 
from tbe very earliest period of hnmanity.”®®® Professor Max Duncker®*’’ 
says “Trade existed between the Indians and the Sabcens on the coast of 
South Arabia before the tenth century B. 0.” The bas-reliefs of the 
temple of Deir-el-Bahari at Thebes in Egypt which represents the conquest 
of the land of Pun under Hatasu contain a picture in wnich is described 
the booty which the Pharoah is carrying to Egypt. And in this booty, 
according to Leormant, “appear a great many Indian animals and products 
not indigenous to Yemen — elephant’s teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal- 
wood and monkeys.”®®* 

But the question of the navigation of the Persian Gulf is still shrouded 
in mystery as well as that of the Alpha and Omega of all early communi- 
cations between India and the land of Sumer and Akkad. It is inconceiv- 
able that the earliest civilisation of Chaldee had not engaged in navigation 


on the “sea of the East.” Though no direct evidences regarding this is 


forthcoming, still we may point out that the great prosperity of Elam 
and its sturdy resistance first to Chaldee and then to Assyria may be partly 
explained by the wealth she acquired in trade with the countries on its 
eastern frontier ; for, we know that she had a fleet manned with Phoenician 
crew at the mouth of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 


Dr. Sayce in his Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the origin and growth of 
religion among the Babylonians have proved the existence of commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 3000 B. C. Bassam has discovered 
Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchadnezzer and Indian teak in the 
temple of the moon-god at XJr refounded by Nebonidus and he is supported 
by Hewitt who says that this wood must have been sent by sea from some 
port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew near enough 
to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days®®* Dr. Sayce 
points to the use of the word Sindhu for muslin in an old Babylonian list 
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6f clothes as the clearest proof “that there vras trade between the Baby- 
lonians and the people who spoke an Aryan dialect and liyed in the country 
watered by the Indus.” And if in the Persian time in the fuller light of 
history the Araraic script wandered to India, such an eyent may equally 
haye happened in an earlier millenia. The earliest Indian weights and 
measures®®” may be traced to Babylonian origin. Purther, the diyision of 
the sky into twenty-four Naksatras and the naming of seyen days in the 
week after the Sun, Moon and fiye other planets may be traced to Baby- 
lonian origin. But as these are mentioned in later astronomical works, 
they are thought to be borrowed directly from Alexandria.®®^ Mr. S. Kris^ 
Swami lyenger, howeyer, supports the Babylonian origin.®®^ The discoyery 
of the records of the settlement of some branches of the Aryan race in 
Syria and Sumer worshipping some of the oldest gods of the Vedic 
pantheon,®®® the recurrence of the Babylonian legend of the Blood among 
the Indians — all point to the existence of an intercourse between India and 
the land of Sumer and Akkad.® ® ^ 

This foreign trade could be carried along the three routes suggested by 
M. B.’ Anyille. The first climbs up the precipitous and zigzag passes of 
the Zagros range which the Greeks called the Ladders into the treeless 
regions of Persia. The second trayerses the mountains of Armenia to the 
Caspian Sea and Oxus and descends into Indus by the passes of the 
Hindukush. Lastly, there is the sea. Of these, the oyerland routes were 
not impracticable ; in fact, the desert steppes of Asia formed the merchan- 
tile ocean of the ancients — the companies of camels their fleet. But the 
commerce was from hand to hand, from tribe to tribe, fitful and uncertain 
and neyer possessed any importance. Similarly, the normal trade-route from 
the Persian Gulf to India could never haye been along the inhospitable 
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deserts of Gedrosta. Doubtless then more than one adventurous vessel 
reached India by hugging the shores. But the exploring expeditions 
despatched in later times by Darius (512 B. 0.) from the mouth of the 
Indus imder Skylax of Karayandra and two centuries later by Alexander 
the Great under Nearchos show the difficulties and dangers of this route, 
the time it occupied and the ignorance of the pilots. The author of the 
Periplus, it is true, says that small ships made formerly voyages to India, 
coasting along the shores until Hippalus first ventured to cross the Ocean 
by observing the monsoon.*®* But we know from other sources that the 
monsoon was known from the earliest times to all who sailed along the 
Arabian and African coasts ; and direct sea-voyages were attempted only at 
the commencement of the monsoon.®*® The route for the direct sea-trade 
ran down the Persian and Arabian coasts to Aden, up the Bed Sea to Suez, 
and from Suez to Egypt on the one hand and l^e and Sidon on the other. 
Balkh, Aden and Palmyra were the chief halting stations and emporia of 
this trade. 

Now was there any combination between merchants in this period ? 
The Vedic expression pani««’ has been differently interpreted by different 
scholara.®®* The St. Petersburg Dictionary derives it from pan, to barter 
and explains it as merchant. Zimmer® «» and Ludwig® also takes it in 
the sense of a merchant. Now the gods are asked to attack the panis who are 
referred to as being defeated with slaughter.® ’ ^ Ludwig thinks that these 
references to fights with Panis are to be explained by their having been 
non-Aryan traders who went in caravans as in Arabia and North Africa^ 
prepared to fight, if need b^ to protect their goods against attacks which 
the Aryans would natur ally deem quite Justified. If we accept this 
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meaning, we presume a corporation of merchants strong enough to deif 
their opponents and carry on fight against them. 

Again in the Biigveda®^® the army of the Maruts is said to he diirided 
into Ganas and Vratas, the two words always meaning guilds or migrate 
unions in later Sanskrit. Further, in connection with dice-play we hear of 
leaders of Ganas and Vratas.®'^* But our information about these corporate 
unions is so scanty that we know nothing about their nature^ organisation 
and methods of work. 

Methods and media of Exchange— The great Tolume of trade would 
necessarily presuppose the existence of an excellent system of exchange. 
But the general view held was that ‘*in the Vedic Age all exchange was by 
barter.”®’* But we have seen that by the time of the Bigveda the cow 
formed a standard or xmit of value. Thus there is a hymn®’® where Indrt^ 
that is, his image is offered as a fetish for ten cows and another®’® where 
indra is considered to be so valxiable that not a hundred, a thousand or even 
a myriad of cows is thought to be a proper price. Besides cattle as a 
standard of exchange we find references to Nisk^ a word whidb in later 
Sanskrit means a gold coin. In one hymn®” a poet-priest prsdses the 
munificence of his patron-king for giving him as reward for his priestly 
services a hundred steeds and a hundred niskas. Now what does the word 
niska mean here ? No doubt we have passages in the Bigveda whidi 
certainly point to the use of niska as an ornament. Thus in one passage®’* 
we are told of sacrificers wearing niskas on their necks (nisk^rivo). In 
another*’* the god Bfidra is described as wearing niskas. In another®®® 
goddess Usas is invoked to take away the evils of bad dreams from those 
who wear ni§kas. But in Bigveda 1. 126. 2 where the poet-pri®rfi mentions 
a gift of 100 niskasj the meaning necklace would hardly be appropriate ; 
for, a man cannot require a hundred necklaces to adorn hinrself. In regard 
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*0 -this Itoage the autkors of the Vedio Index*® ^ rightly observes “As 
early as the Rigveda traces are to be seen of niskas as a sort of currency. 
Por a singer celebrates the receipt of a hundred niskas and a hundred 
steeds. He could hardly roq^uire the niskas merely for personal 
adornment.” 

Bu,t was the niska a coin ? This may he solved, as has been pointed 
out by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar by reference to hymn No. 33 of the 
second Ma ;dala of the iligvoda. Here the god Rudra is described as 
wearing “niskam visVartipam Now what can viswarupa mean ? Does 
it signify bmniform ? If so, what is meant by saying that lludra’s necklace 
was orahiform. Before we try to arrive at a natural and plausible meaning 
of the term we must consider how the word niska could come to signify 
both a currency and a necklace. A little reflection tells us that this is 
possible billy if we suppose that niska means not simply a currency but a 
coin, that niska denoted necklace because it consisted of niskas, the coins. 
In many parts of India people even to-day wear necklaces of gold mohars. 
In Mahiiristra people even to-day get a goldsmith to cast gold coins in 
imitation b'f certain Byzantine originals which they call Putalya which are 
afterwards strung into a necklace called Putalyit. This custom of making 
necklaces out of coins is not of modern origin but was also prevalent in 
Ancient India. Thus the Kalpasuti’a while describing the godess Sri whom 
Trisala, the mother of Mahavira saw in her dream, speaks of the former 
as bearing uratthadinara-mllya a string of diniras (the Roman 

denarius) on her breast. Niska must, therefore, been taken in the sense 
of a coin and not merely a metallic currency. If this explanation is 
accepted, then a good sense of the term viswarhpa is possible to fix upon. 

’ The rGpa in tiswarapa can at once be recognised to be a word technical to 
the did Indian Science of htumismatics and denoting the symbol or figure 
oh a com which for that reason is called rttpa. Thus the necklace worn 
by RMra was composed of niska coins ; and Just because these niska coins 
bore various' rflpas br figures on them, the necklace was naturally 
viiwarup^,. The earliest of coins found in India are the punch-marked 
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coins and we know that no less than three hundred different devices or 
rupas have been marked on them. 

Mans was the name of another metallic money. It occurs in the 
following verse® “0 Indra, bring us jewels, cattle, horses and manSs of 
gold.” The word mana is derived from the root man, to measure or man, to 
prize or value and therefore may well have been a metallic money of some 
fixed and recognised weight or value. This probably reached the valley of 
the Euphrates through the Phoenician traders where it became the 
Akkadian mina. 

Unstamped metallic money of another kind was also known in this 
period. In one hymn®®® we find mention of a gift of dasa hiranya-pinda. 
As these hiranya-pindas have been specifically mentioned as ten, it appears 
that each hiranya-pinda conformed to a definite recognised weight or value. 
We need not be surprised at the existence of both stamped and unstamped 
money circulating in one and the same period. Even to this day the 
Bhabuas which are unstamped copper money circulate freely in the 
Nepalese Terai along with stamped coins of various denominations. 

The existence of a metallic medium of exchange in general acceptance 
may be proved by other evidences. Thus in one hymn®®* we read of a 
gift of 10,000 pieces ; another hymn® ®® mentions the gift of 100 pieces; 
another hymn®®® refers to the gift Of a hundred and a thousand pieces. 
These gifts of so many pieces do undoubtedly refer to some definite 
standard in general acceptance, since without such a standard in general 
acceptance, we can hardly expect the mention of mere numbers without 
any further specification. Professor Wilson, therefore, in his note on 
Bigveda V. 27. 2 rightly observes “It is not improbable, however, that 
pieces of money are intended ; for, if we may trust Arrian, the Hindus had 
coined money before Alexander.” 

The general economic condition of the classes 'and the masses— -In a 

system of private ownership of land and capital economic inequalities aare 
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bound to exist and Eigvedic society was no exception to this general rule. 
The tendency towards the accumulation of capital in a few hands was 
helped partly by the development of domestic and foreign trade and partly 
by the existence of freedom of disposal of property specially for satisfying 
debts to creditors as the evidence of Eigveda X. 34 shows. The Eigveda 
mentions the Mahikulas®*’ and the Maghavans**® who were distinguished 
for their wealth and liberality. The princes and kings who stood on a 
higher level than the Mahakulas and the Maghavans are represented as 
more wealthy and liberal. Thus Svanaya, son of Bhava gave Kaksivan a 
hundred niskas, one thousand cows, ten chariots, with mares to draw them 
and sixty thousand cattle.®®* The Eusamas gave away four thousand 
cattle.®** Prastoka (otherwise known as Divodasa or Atithigva) gave away 
ten coffers, ten mettled horses, ten treasure-chests, ten garments, ten 
hiranyapiudas, ten chariots with extra steed to each and one hundred 
cows.*®'^ Sudas, descendant of Pijavana gave away two hundred cows, two 
chariots with mares to draw them and four trained horses with pearl to 
deck them.®** Asanga gave ten thousand pieces together with ten bright- 
hued oxen.**® Asanga's son Svanadratha gave away two brown steeds 
together with their cloths of gold.®** Vibhindu gave Medhyatithi forty- 
eight thousand pieces.®*® Pakasthaman KauraySn gave away a ruddy 
horse.®*® Prince Kurunga gave away one hundred steeds and sixty- 
thousand cows.®*’ Kasu, son of Chedi gave away one hundred buffaloes 
and ten thousand cattle.®** Tirindira, son of Parsu, gave away one lac 
cows.**® The Yadavas gave to Pajra ten thousand cattle and steeds three 
times a hundred.’®* Trasadasya made a gift of fifty female slaves.’®* 
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King Chitra “like Parjanya with his rain hath spread himself with thousand, 
yea, myriad gifts. Prithusravas, son of Kanita, gave away sixty thousand 
steeds, ten thousand cattle and two thousand camels’®* besides a chatiot 
wrought of gold.’®* Even Brbu, the Pani chief is described as 'the giver 
of a thousand liberal gifts.’®* The munificence of the rich patrons may be 
appreciated from the famous hymn on Baksina which praises in glowing 
terms the givers of horses, cattle, clothes and gold.’®* 

Side by side with these richer classes we find peoples in debt which was 
contracted for various purposes, gambling being one of them.’®’ The Panis 
are described as “usurers who counted the days for calculating interest.”’®* 
Debtors like other male factors were sometimes bound by their creditors to 
posts’®® presumably as a means of putting pressure on them to pay up the 
debt. Everything was exacted, even the dwelling houses were sold and 
the debtors became homeless and destitute.’^® Sometimes they were 
reduced to slavery and their relations renoimc^ them.”' The amount of 
interest payable is impossible to make out. In one passage’ ' * an eighth 
(Sapha) and a sixteenth (Kala) are mentioned as paid, but it is quite 
uncertain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. 
Some were bom in debt and were under a moml and legal qbli^tion to 
pay off the debt of their ancestors as the following passage”* will prove : 
“Discharge, O Varuna, the debts (contract©!) by my progenitors and those 
now (contracted) by me ; and may I not, royal "Varvina be dependent (on 
the debts contracted) by another. Many are the mornings that have, as 
it there, not dawned ; make us, Varuna, alive in them.” Mr. ‘W'ilw)n 
observes “According to SSyana, this means that persons, involved in debt 
are so overcome with anxiety that they are not conscious of the dawn of 
the day ; to them the morning has not dawned ; they are dead to the light 
of day. The passage is deserving of notice, indicating an advanced as Well 
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Economic pressure, liowover, became seyerest, wiieii crops laiiea ; anu 

it is worthy of no'te that despite the care for irrigation, famines were not 
unknown. Sasarpari is said to have dispelled famine.’ I'ervent prayers 
were offered to drive away famine from the country : 

“Drive far from us poverty and famine, 

(0 sacrificial post)”’ ^ ® 

‘‘Deceive from us the arrow, keep famine, 

0 Adityas, far away”’ 

“O Much-invoked Indra, may we subdue all famine 
and evil want with store of grain and cattle.”’ 

Indeed we read of “the needy who come in begging for bread to eat””® 
**of the begger who comes in want of food””® and ‘‘of the friend and 
comrade who comes imploring food.”’®® Hence great emphasis was laid 
on the virtues of hospitality’®^ and liberality,’®® and the niggardly misers 
wAKo flnwn.’®* Sno.ietT exuected the rich man to alleviate the distress 
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Brahmana Period 


Defluitsly later than that depicted in the E^gveda is the civilisation 
presented by the later Sa’^phitis, the Brilimaias, the Ara iyakas and the 
Upa iisds. The story of the Elmiyana may have its origin in the later 
Brlhmaaa period’^® and the epic was composed according to Professor 
MacdonelF^® before 500 B. 0. In the period of the Eigveda, the centre of 
civilisation was tending to be localised in the land between the Saraswati and 
the Dfsadbati rivers ; but in the BiTilimana period, as the period under review 
may conviaiently be called, the local'satioii of civilisation in the more 
eastern part of the country is achieved. In the Aitareya Brhhmana a 
geographic jil passage ascribes the Middle Country to the later Madhya-deia, 
the Kurus and Pauc'uals with the Vasas and Usinaras, to the south the 
Satvats anl to the north beyond the Hi.nalayas, the Uttara-Kurus and the 
Uttara-Madras. On the other hand, while the west recedes in importance, 
the regions, east of t’ue Kurn-P.inchal country come into prominence, 
specially Kos'ala, correspoa ling roughly to modern Ondh, and Videha, the 
modern Tirhut or N. Bihar and Magadha, the modern South Bihar. In 
the south we hear of noa-Aryan tribes like the Andhras, Pulindas, Pnndras, 
Mutibas, Sabaras and the Naisadas. 


TaWi '^ — In keeping with this wider geographical outlook, the 
Brahmapa period is marked by a greater knowledge of towns. The White 
Yajur Veda^®’' refers to Kimpila which the commentator takes to be 
Kimpilya, the Panchlla capital. In the ^atapatha Brahmana we come 
across the names of two cities, namely, Asandhivat,’ ®® probably the capital 
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of King Janmejaya and PariTakra,*^*® the capital of the FSncMla Kings. 
The "word nagara meaning a town frequently occurs in Brahmana literature 
as also the epithet nagarin. The Taittiriya Brahmana describes Janasruteya 
as a nagarin. We also find epithets like Kausamveya, Kausalya and 
Vaidarva, derived from place-names which gradually grew into towns. 

the previous period, into 
The vastu as before was in private 
houses are cited as instances of 


hand-system — The land was divided as in 
vastu, arable land, pastures and forests, 
ownership. In the Ohandogya TJpanisad^^® 
private wealth. The arable land was also in private ownership. In the Black 
Yajur Veda’® ^ we read “He should make an offering to Indra and Agni 
on eleven postherds who has a dispute about a field or with his neighbours.” 
“It is” says from Prof. Keith “a clear evidence of separate ownership of 
land.”’®* In the Ohandogya TJpanisad’®® we find fields along with houses 
cited as instances of private wealth. The pastures and the forests were 
enjoyed in common. Though this Right of Common or Estover was later 
on much circumscribed by the establishment of a highly centralised 
government^ such as, under Chandragupta Maurya, the Brahmins or the 
learned nevertheless exercised the right of collecting fuel and other 
nmterials for religious purposes throughout ages. The Varana Jritaka,’®* 
for example, tells us that five hundred pupils of a teacher of TaksasilH set 
out for the forest to gather firewood for their teacher and busied themselves 
in gathering sticks. The Agni Purina’®® lays down that a Brahmin 
exercises everywhere the right of collecting grass, fuel and flowers. 
Yajnabalkya’ ® ® is also of the view. It is well-known that the Arapyaka 
part of the Vedic literature was required to be read in the forests. 

With the evidences at our disposal, it is difficult to decide whether the 
land belonged to the head of the family or to the members of Joint families 
in common. The story told in the Aitareya BrShmajga of Visw3mitra 

V'; Ibid., p. S97. ^ 

vn. 24.2. ,2. 1. 

Veda of Blaok Tajas Sehool, p. 147.- fo. t, Contpare Tedio Index, 
210,211, 
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who outcsasted and expelled his fifty sons as also of the sale of 8ima!^epha 
by his father Ajigarta in lieu of one hundred cows prove the autocratic 
authority of the head of the famUy. It is, however, doubtful as to whether 
these are instances which give us the real state of affairs or were arbitrary 
exercises of authority. Indeed we have evidences to prove the joint 
ownership of property. Not only do we find repeated mention of Sajata 
and Satnana, meaning clansmen or men of the same family but in one 
hymn’®'^ we find prayers to the gods for unity of the family : 


Let what you drink, your share of food 

be common : together with one common bond I bid yon. 
Serve Agni, gathered round him like spokes 
about the chariot nave. 

In the Black Yajur Veda'*** we read “The fore-sacrifices are the father, the 
after-sacrifices the son in that having offered the fore-sacrifices he 
sprinkles the oblations, the father makes common property with the son.” 
Mr. Keith^** observes “The commentator takes this as referrmg to the wt 
th^ the son’s earnings are Ms own, the father shares them with the family, 

Atbaeira-Teda, IH. 30. II. 6. 1. 

»»• V*d* oi Black Yaja# School, p. 206, !a. 2. 
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and liiis seems correct. Silyana also notes that the son keeps his secretly 
Le,, perhaps his ownership was prf'Oario, not of right ; the parallel to 
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g the view of the 


Roman law is striking and justifies us in accoptiu, 
commentator.” Elsewhere in the Black Yajur Veda’^° Ave read ‘‘Manu 
divided his property among his sons. He deprived Nabhinedistha, who 
was a student, of any portion. He went to him, and said, ‘How hast thou 
deprived me of a portion ?’ He replied, ‘I have not deprived you of a 
portion ; the Angirases here are performing a Satti’a ; they canhot discern 
the world of heaven ; declare this Br'hmana to them ; when t’:ey go to 
the world of heaven they will give thee their cattle.’ He told them it, 
and they when go’ng to the vrorld of heaven gave him their cattle. Rudra 
approached him as he AA'eilt about with h’s cattle in the place of sacrifice, 
and said ‘These are my cattle.’ He replied ‘They have given them to 
me.’ ‘They have not the power to do that’ replied he, ‘whatever is left 
on the place of sacrifice is mine.’ Then one should not resort to a place 
of sacrifice. He said ‘Give me a share in the sacrifice, and I tvill not have 
designs against your cattle.’ He poured out for him the remiiants of the 
mixed (Soma). Then indeed had Rudra no designs against his cattle.” ^ ^ 
This story which also occm’s in the Aitareya Br dimaua^^’^ shows 
undoubtedly that even during the life-time of the father, sons w ere regarded 
as having a vested interest in property, from which they could not be 
excluded at will. In the mythology of the Bi’ahmana period A?e find that 
the children of the Bather God viz., gods and devils fight for the r respective 
shares and ‘‘enter into their inheritance” by dividing it. In another 
mythology we find a man who has no son, dividing his property between 
his two wives. We find the gift of a field ; of whole villages ; of all the 
king’s lands to a priest ; and when thus given, the land cannot bo alienated. 
If the king should at another time, give all his land to another, that piece 
which he has formerly given to the first priest, is not included in the later 
donation. } 
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r Blit thotigh. the gift of lands specially to Bra^m^'ns who officiated in 

sacriiices’^® was quite common there was a decided feeling against land- 
transfer in the Satapatha Biahmana.'^'*^ Bi’om another passage of the same 
book'^*® we learn that Kshatriy a clansmen apportioned land given to them 
by a (Ks.:atriya) king with the mutual consent of all. Later on when we 
come to the Gh'ndogya Upanisad'^® we find that houses and fields were 


regarded as objects of private ownersh'p and easily transferable. 



it is dimcult to decide as to whether the king was regarded as the 
owner of the land in th s_period. We are told in the Aitareya Brahmana’^^ 
that a priest’s function is to take gifts, while the Vai^ya’s peculiar function' 
is to be devoured by the priest and nobleman. From this it is apparent- 
that the Vaisya cannot have any secure hold over his landed property. In 
one of the Upani.sads it is said that the v'tal breath commands the other 
breaths just as a Samraj commissions his officers saying, ‘Be thou over 
these villages or those villages.’ TJie statement of the Satapatha 
Brahmana,’^® namely, that every one here is fit to be eaten up by the king 
except the Brahmin, is not of much significance, since it only embodies in a 
nutshell the view that the royal contributions from the subjects which were 
at first probably fitful in their character, had by this time become a general 
burden devolving upon nearly all classes of people. Of greater importance 
is the passage of the Aitareya Br.ihma ;a, I’eferrod to above, declaring the 
Vai.-.ya from the point of view of the ksatriya ‘to be ti’ibutary to another, 
to be lived on by another, to be oppressed at will.’ These striking phrases 
together with the epithet fre|uently a})plied in the Brjhmanas to the king, 
namely that he is the devour er of his people doubtless signify that the 
king’s claitn of taxing his subjects was lim'ted only by his sweet free will, 
but there is nothing in them to indicate the king’s ownership of the soil 
as distinct from his political superiority. ^ ® Indeed it is clearly stated in 

gatapatha Brahmana XIIL 6. 2. 8 ; XI IL 7. 1. 13 and 15. 
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•. d + +v that to whomsoever the kshatnya with the 

p:opie 0. (..) r ,y 

*'Ims kmg’s gift of such tad with the wnsent 

oHle people was in ZleZlZv^ 

could deal with the public an y gamhitas and the 

assembly, but had resulted iu such tad being 

f„:?ruZ a:w:“::ome\t;: !* the dispose, o, the Crown, The 
Ltaral LsequeuM of such development would be 

wi not reached in the period of the Bruhr^nas ’ ' ' Indeed the “ 

the Atharvaveda”' for the 

that the neonle granted him some land for the mamtenance of his authority 
dtaC fthere could have been hardly any room for this pmyer if h 
wt aWy the master of the soil, ftofessor Keith "ftly observe 
■Tlere can be no doubt that he (the king) controlled the land of the 
tSr It is not however, necessary to ascribe to this period the .inception 
of the royal ownership of aU the tad, though it appears m the &reek 

source torn the time of Megasthenes downwards and is evidenced taey 

law-books of the time. He had, it is true, the right to e^el » 

and a Taisya at will, though we do not know expressly that he could do 

this in the case of a Kshatriya. But these considerations pomt 

superiority rather than to ownership proper and we may assume that when 


... to «»T.ai«Tal.x... V- Brin., »» kisg’. rijht to .pport.oa toe toad 
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BrSbinaiia quoted above ) oontainB the germ of theater State ownership of the 
soil. It'is difficult to support this view, since the kiug’s right of apportionment 

inst mentioned is apparently concerned with the disposal of the public land as 

distingnished from the land li«ld in #ivate ownership by the freemen. 
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he gave grants of land to his retainers, he granted not ownership but 
privileges such as the right to receive dues and maintenance from the 
cultivators. There is a clear distinction between this action and the 
conferring of ownership, and it may be doubted if the actual gift of land 
was approved in this epoch. The only case of which we hear is one 
reported in the Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas in which the King 
Viswakarman Bhauvana gave land to the priests who sacrificed for him but 
the earth itself rebuked his action. It is more probable that at this time, 
the allotment of land was determined by the king or by the noble to whom 
he had granted the rights of superiority according to customary law and 
that gifts not in accordance with this customary law were disapproved. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the close similarity between such a state 
of affairs and that existing at the present day in parts of West Africa, 
where kings have introduced for purposes of personal gain the practice of 
dealing as absolute owners with lands which according to the strict custom 
of tribal law they have no power to allocate save in accordance with the 
custom of the tribe. Nor is it inconsistent with the view that the kinsr 
had an arbitrary power of removing a subject from his land. That power 
flowed from his sovereignty and though disapproved, was acquiesced in, 
we may presmne, just as in West Africa ; while the dealing of kings with 
lands by way of absolute ownership was regarded as a complete breach of 
the tribal law, the actual removal from his land, of any individual was 
recognised as a royal prerogative, even if the power was misused.”’®® 



special classes of crops.’ As to any fixed share of the produce being paid 
to the -king, the eridence of the following passage of the Atharvaveda is 
significant : 

“Tad Kijitno hibhajanta istapiirttasya sodasam 
Tamasyami sabhasadah”’ 

“When yonder kings who sit beside Tama divide 

among themselves t:ie sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled.” 

This passage occurs in a hymn whose subject is immunity from taxation in 
the next woidd to be purchased by the performance of a certain sacriice 
on earth and may, therefore, well point to the royal share being assessed to 
a sixteenth part of the produce in those days. 

The rse of a landed aristocracy, of men who stood as intcrnieliatories 
between the king and the common cnlfvator is hinted at in several passages 
of the Black Yajur Veda. There we are told in connection with the 
performance of certain sacrinces by a person desirous of wiiiirng a village 
(gramaklma) how the gods concerned ‘as ;ign him creatures led by the 
noses’’®® how they ‘present his relatives to him and make the folk 
dependent on him” and how they enable him to grasp the mind of h's 
equals.’®® These significant expressions can only refer to the lordships of 
single villages either obtained through royal favour or acceptance by 
villagers or acquired in the first instance by individual exertion, but 
afterwards receivincr the seal of royal coniirination. According to the 
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real rights were parted with hy the sajitas out were Tested in him. 

"WTieB. we come to later literature we find instances of gifts of 
villages by kings. The Obandogya Upanisad'^ ® ^ mentions the gift of a 
village by king Janasruti to Raikka. In subseq[uent periods snob gifts of • 
villages were common and this contributed to the growth of the Mahasillas 
whom we find in the TJpanisads and in early Buddhist literature. The 
evidence of Buddhist literature shows, as we shalksee later on, that the 
Mahasslas enjoyed the revenue of villages and may be regarded as occupying 
the position of land-lords. 

A s regard s the laio of inheritance a passage even in the 

Rigveda'' ® ® which according to Sayana’s interpretation appear to attribute, 
in a very obscure manner, to the customs or laws of succession to property 
among men. The passage reads thus : 

“Wise, teaching, following thought of Order, 

the sonless gained a grandson from his daughter. 

Bain, as a sire, to see his child prolific, he sped 
to meet her with an eager spirit. 

The son left not his portion to the brother 

The word vihnih, which usually means an oblation-bearer, a sacrificer, a 
priest or one who is borne along as a god in a celestial car, is taken by 
Sayana to mean sonless, the father of a daughter only. The sonless father, 
according to Sayaiaa, “stipulates that his daughter’s son, his grandson, shah 
be his son, a mode of affiliation recognised by law ; and relying on a,n heir 

thus obtained, and one who can perform his funeral rites, he is satisfied.” 

SSyaiia interprets “The son left not his portion to the brother” ^ 
“a son born of the body does not transfer (paternal) wealth to a sister.” 

We have two mythological accounts of father Mann (not as Law-giver but 
A j ..4! 4-1.,^ +.TiA (BvIsioTi of Ms inheritanco. One of them 





says “Mami diyided Ms property among his sons ; one of them NSvanedistha 
by name living elsewhere as a student he excluded from a share.” The 
other account says “The brothers excluded from a share one of Manu’s 
sons.”’®® In both the accounts the property is divided in the father’s 
life-time and the division was equal. In due course Nsvanedistha demanded 
Ms share and his claim was accepted in principle, though many obstacles 
intervened in his regaining his lawful share. The story shows undoubtedly 
that even during the life-time of the father, son were regarded as having 
a vested interest in property, from which they could not be excluded at 
will. The Black Yajur Veda’®® speaks of a father making common 
property with a son. The commentator takes this as referring to the fact 
that the son’s earnings are his own, the father shares them with the family 
and tMs seems correct. Sayana also notes that the son keeps his secretly, 
«.<?., perhaps his ownersMp was precario, not of right ; the parallel to 
Itoman law is striking and justifies us in accepting the view of the 
commentator. In the mythology of the Brahmana period we find that the 
cMldern of the Bather God viz., gods and devils fight for their respective 
shares and “enter into their inheritance” by dividing it. The division of 
property among the sons was not always equal, the eldest often getting a 
little more than the others, probably even a double share of the wealth as is 
evident from the following passage of the Atharvaveda.’®’ 

“Agni, the banqueter on flesh, not banished, 
for the eldest son 

Taketh a double share of wealth and 
spoileth it with poverty.” 

The meaning of the passage seems to be, that if the rites are not duly 
performed the eldest son of the departed, though he receives a double share 
of the property, will be eventually ruined. 

Agriculture Progress was doubtless made in agriculture. The plough 
was large and heavy; we hear of as many as six’®® or eight’®® or 
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twelve’’® oxen being harnessed to the plough. The plough was “of keen 
share, with well-polished handle.” The seasons bearing on agriculture 
are mentioned in the Black Yajur Yeda. Thiis barley ripen m the hot 
season, rice in autumn, beans and sesamum in winter and the cool season. 
Burther we learn that “twice in the year does the corn ripen. ”* 
According to the Kausitaki BrShmana”^ the winter crop was ripe by the 
month of Ohaitra. The mention of a double crop shows a distinct advance 
in agriclture, which may be attributed partly to the larger use of manure 
fl.nd irrigation and partly to the knowledge of the cultivation of a larger 
variety of grains and plants which grew in different parts of the year. 
Indeed the advantages of a rotation of crops were fully realised. Thus a 
season of barley (yava) would be succeeded by one of rice (vrihi) ^ bean 
(mudga or masha) and sesamum (tila). Besides these, other varieties of 
ovonsmentionedintheWhite Yajur Veda” 6 were probably sown on the 


7 TO Black Yajur Veda, V. 2. 5. 

TTi Atharvavada, HI. 17. 3 = Black Yajur Veda, IV. 2. 5, 
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TT® Compare Gobkila, I. 4. 29 and Khadira, I. 5. 37 : Fi 
barley ( harvest ) or^from the barley ( harvest ) till tl 
offer the sacrifices.” 

TT8 XVIII. 12. 

TTT As the seasons of the Vedio Age did not exactly coinoK 
a short notice seems necessary here. In the Eigvec 
viz., Vasanta {^Spring ), Grisma ( Summer), Sarat ( 
season) and the Hemanta or Hima (Winter), 
these seasons. The gaipkhayana Grihya SQtra (IV. 
five seasons of the year. A sixth season was reoogi 
of Kautilya’s Athartha^Sstra ( Book IL Chapter 2 
Home in the Vedas, p. 183 ; Macdonell and Keith- 
SSunmer— Altindischas Iiebea, pp. 373—74. 


+ 1 , + loTirl in those days appears to haye been alternately cultivated 
TSid ^ ‘he Two-deld 

Item there were two plots of tod, one remaming under cultiration m any 
particular year or season, and the other lying fallow after the last harrest. 

?n“al years or so the fallow tads, serring temprarily as p^taes 
lould he brought under cultivation. At a time when mtensive oultivarton 

«+in in inoipiency, this method would enable land to recover fertility 

one or two, the^stem was a simple one ; one plot oftod would m ^parti- 
cirs^n remain under cultivation, say, of barley (yava) only whole the 
other would remain fallow say. after the rice-harvest. But when the numto 
nf oTons raised increased and the cultivator sowed and reaped more than 

two varieties in rotation,”^ the system followed must have been a Three- 
fold system three or four varieties being raised in two of the fields every 
Jnd the third lying fallow once in every three years. The ideal system 
S “tl“ may fe thus indicated . let ^ B and 0 be the t^e . 
then, in the first year, A would produce m rotation, say. Java and^ Vi.H 

B would simuarly produce in rotation tila, m.sha, godhuma or masma- 

aud’O would remain fallow ; in the second year, A would be 
Lteisively for one or two crops, B would remain fallow and 0 would 

produce two crops in rotation ; in the third year, A would he faUow, B 

Luld produce one or two crops like A in the second year, and 0 would 

produce one or two crops like A in the first or the second year if B 

produces one crop, 0 produces.two and vice-versa.’*' 

Soine more details about agricultural operations are forthcoming. The 
Satapatha BrShmana’®® mentions the operations of ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and threshing. The Atharvave da^ «« mentions the use of manure 

' / ga0 Professor Kishori Mohan Go pta’s article on “The Land system and Agrionl- 

tnre of the Tedic Age ” in Sir A^ntosh Silver Jubilee Volume on Orientalia, 
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(karisa, cow-dung). One of its hymns’®^ was composed on the occasion of 
cutting a channel for irrigation or to avert a flood. Here the newly cut 
riflnal is described as a calf to the river which is the cow.'^®® Well irrigation 


is thus described in the Black Tajur Yeda.’®® 



“Make firm the straps, 

Basten the buckets ; 

We shall drain the well full of water, 

That never is exhausted, never faileth,’®^ 

The well with buckets fastened, 

With strong straps, that yieldeth abundantly, 
Bull of water, unexhausted, I drain.”’®® 


The KausikaSamhita’®® also refers to canal irrigation and gives us the 
practical part o£ the ceremony of letting: in the water* At first some gol 
plate is deposited on the bed, a frog with a blue and red thread round it, 

is made to sit on the gold plate and after this the frog is covered with an 

aq^uatic plant called Sevala and water is then let in. 



As to the crops, the Atharvaveda mentions besides yava, 
vrihi’®^ (as also tandula’®®). We also find the word sari 
Griffith has translated as cultivated rice.’®^ The cultivation 
is also referred to in the Atharvaveda.’®® The White Yajur-v* 
large number of crops. Thus we read : 

“Vrihayas'cha me yav 3 scha me masSscha me 
tilascha me mudg3seha me khMvascha me 
priyangavascha me navascha me 
syamSkascha me nivarascha me godhumSscha 
me masurascha me yajnena kalpyantam. ’ ® 

» 8* III. 13. ’8*111.13. 7. 

’8t Of. Eigveda X. 101. 5 ; Katbaka Samhita XXXVIII. 14. 
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“May my rice-plants and my barley and my beans and my sesamnm and my 
kidney-beans and my vetches and my millet and my Panicum Milliaceum 
and my Panicum Prumentaccum and my wild rice and my wheat and my 
lentils prosper by sacrifice.’”®’ UpavSkas or Indra-yavas (seeds of the 
Wrightia Antidysenterica) are also mentioned in the White Yajurveda.’®® 
The Black Yajurveda mentions Yava,’®® rice,®°° beans® and sesamum.®®® 
The Black Yajurveda®®® also distinguishes between the black swift-growing 
isu and the mahavrihi. In another place® we find reference to black 
rice and white rice. The Taittiriya BrShmana®®® speaks of two kinds 
of rice asu and mahsvrihi. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad mentions a large 
number of crops. Thus we are told “There are ten kinds of village 
(cultivated) seeds viz., rice and barley (vribiyavas), sesamum and kidney- 
beans (tilamssSs), millet and panic seed (anupriyangavas), wheat (godhumS), 
lentils (masGra), pulse (khalva) and vetches (khalakula).”®®® The Eamayana 
mentions sesamum,®®’ mudga,®®® mustard,®®® masa,®’® sali rice®’^ (as 
also tandula®’®). The EamSyana refers to sugarcane,®^® sugarcandy®’* 
as well as molasses.®^® Eoyal grrain-stores are also menWoTifwl sie 
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From the Esmaya^® ^ ^ we learn that agriculture was an important 
art, for, it was included in Vartta which along with Trayi and Daiidaniti 
comprised the famous three branches of learning. In the Ramayana® we 
find that when Bharata came to the forest to take Rama back to Ajodhya, 
Rsma enquired of Bharata whether agriculturists found fayour with him, 
in fact whether all persons liring by Vsrtta are prospering'in his kingdom’ 
for, it was the duty of the king to look after their interests and welfare. 
As a matter of fact, we find that. in Rsma’s time the world was green with 
corn ®^9 ; every city, village and kingdom had plenty of corn.®®® Kos'ala 
mahajanapada abounded in corn.®®! Ajodhys is described as abounding in 
corn.® ® ® Every house in the city of Ajodhya was filled with s'ali rice.® 
The Vatsakingdom had plenty of corn (Ajodhyakanda, 52nd sarga). The 
banks of the MSgadhi river are described as very fertile and as producing 
corn.®®^ The banks of the river Pampa flowing through the kingdom of 
Kiskindhys abound in corn.®®® Corn is also grown in Drivida, Sind, 
Soubira, Sourastra, Daksin^patha, Anga, Banga, IVIagadha, Matya and 
Kasi.®®® 

The farmer had as now constant trouble to contend with : the fields 
were covered with weeds like salanjala and nilagalasals® ® ^ ; moles destroyed 
the seeds ; birds and other creatures destroyed the young shoots ; both 
drought and excessive rain destroyed the crops ; and lightning often injured 
crops and plants. The Atharvaveda provides us with a considerable number 
of spells to avoid these disasters and secure a good harvest. Thus we read : 
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Balakanda, sarga 5. 

Balakanda, sarga 32. 

Ki§kmdby&Sipda, sarga 1. 

Ajodbyakanda, sarga 10. 

Ailiarvftveda, TI. 16,4 
















“Destroy the rat, the mole, boring beetle, cut off 
their heads and crush their ribs, 0 Aswins 
Bind fast their mouths ; let them not eat our barley^^a* 

“Spring high, 0 Barley, and become much through 
thine own magnificence : 

Burst all the vessels : let the bolt from heaven forbear 
to strike the down.”®^® 

“Strike not, 0 God, our growing corn with lightning, 
nor kin it with the burning rays of Surya.”®®** 

We have also charms for hastening the coming of periodical rains,®*^ for 
fair weather«3 2 to avert inundation.® All those precautions generally 
resulted in agricultural prosperity which we find described in many hymns 
of the Atharvaveda and the other Saiphitas. It is not necessary to quote 
at length the prayers for a bumper harvest,®®^ increase of cattle®®® and 
accumulation of wealth®®® ; though these harvest songs throw much light 
on the requirements of the peasantry and their simple ideas of happiness. 

Despite these precautions famines were not unknown. In the 
OhSndogya Dpanisad®®’ we are told of a famine caused by the destruction 
of crops by locusts (mataci) whose intensity was so great that a muni 
Oakrayana by name had to migrate to a neighbouring country along with 
his young wife and had to live on kulmasa. In the RamSyaiia we find that 
in ESma’s time the people were free from famine.®®® Nevertheless we find 
that after the destruction of YrtrSsura owmg to drought many people died 


Ibid., VL 50. 1. Ibid , VI. 142. 1. 

8*0 Ibid., VII. 11. 1. Ibid., IV. 15. 

8*8 Ibid., VI. 128. 

88 * Ibid., VII. 18. See Kau^ikasutra, OIII. 3. and Weber’s Omens and Portents, 
p. 366. 

Ibid., IV. 39. 2 ; VI. 142 j XIX. 7. 4 ; XIX. 9. 1. 

8*8 Ibid., 1. 31. 4 ; I. 15. 2 ; VL 16 ; VI, 69. ; VII. 104. 

8*8 Ibid., I. 15 ; I. 26. 2 ; IV. 39 j VI. 55. 2 ; VII. 16 ; VII. 17 ; VH. 20, 8 5 
Vn. 40; Vn. 41 } XIX. 3 I XIX. 7. 5 ; XIX. 10. 2. 

8»»L 10.1— 3, 

»*8 BSakapda, sarga 1 5 YttarakSp-da, sarga llg. 
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of famine,® Again owing to the sin of king Lomapida, famine over took 
his kingdom of Anga.®*® 

Forests and their economic importance — Besides serving as natural 
pastures the forests supplied an essential part of the economic needs of the 
people of this age. They provided them with wild rice (nivara),® * ^ fuel® * ® 
and with the materials for the construction of houses,®^® chariots,® 
sacridcial implements®^® and animals.®^® They were a perennkl source of 
supply of medicinal herhs and plants®^’ as well as of sacrificial grass.®*® 
They also supplied the people with aloe (aguru),®*® hdellium (guggulu), 
spikenard (naladi),®®! resia (salanirjyasa),® ® ® musk,®®® sandalwood,®®* 
lac,®®® hides,®®® fruits®®’ and honey.®®® Sandalwood was used not only 
for the cremation of kings®®® but also for preparing a paste for personal 



Uttarakanda, sarga 99, 
8^0 Balakandaj sarga, 9. 


841 Yajarveda, XVIII. 12. 



84=2 HamayaBa, Aranyakapda, lltk sarga. 

848 Ramayana, Ajodhyakanda, 56th^sarga ; Ibid., Aranyakanda, 15th sarga. 

8 44 Griffith’s Atharvaveda, Yol. IL p. 440 fn. 

84 5 Ramayana, Balakanda, 14th sarga. 

846 “White Yajarveda, XXIV. 1 — 40. 

8t7 See below. 

®*® Ramayana, Aiodhyakanda, 76th, 86th and 9lst sargas. 

s«o Atharvaveda. IL 36. 7; IV. 37. 3 ; XIX. 38. 1, 2 ; Compare White Tajarrada, V. 13. 
8^3. Atharvaveda, IV. 37.3. 

8 52 Bamayapa, Ajodhyakanda, 76th sarga. 

8fis Ibid., Lahkakapda, 75th sarga. , , a 

884 Ibid., Arapyakanda, 15th, 35th and 60th sargas ; Ibid., Kiskmdhyakapda, 1st, 27th, 

and 41 st sargas j ' « « 

888 Ibid., AJudhyakanda, 75th sarga ; Ibid., Kiskindhyakapda, 23rd sarga. 

Ibid., Arapyakanda,, 43rd sarga ( deer-skin ) Ibid., Lankakapda, sarga (tiger 

skin and the yak’s tail ). 

sss Atharvaveda, I. 34. 1—4 ; III. 30. 2 ; IV. 36. 6 ; VIL 5^ 2 ; IX 1. 1^19^ 22 
Ibid. xrm. 3._i4; xTiii . 
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adornment.®®® The milky jnice of the IFicns Indica (Bata) leaves was nsed 
in preparing matted locks of hair.®® ^ No wonder, therefore that the poet- 
priests sang in the following strain i — 

“May the plants be sweet for ns.”®®^ 

“May the tall trees be full of sweets for us.”®®® 

The various useful trees known to the people of this period are : — 
(1) Vibhidaka or Yibhitaka (Terminalia Bellerica)®®^ whose nuts were 
used as dice in very early times.®®® (2) Palasa or Parna (Butea Prondosa)®®® 
from whose wood covers of some sacrificial vessels were made.®®'^ The great 
ladle called Juhu with which clarified butter was poured into the sacrificial 
fire®®® and other sacrificial vessels were made of this wood, to which in 
the shape of amulets, also great efficacy was ascribed.®®® (3) Xldumbara 
(Picus Glomerata)®’® from whose wood besides amulets, sacrificial posts 
and ladles were made.®'*^ In the Brhadiranyaka TJpanisad®’’'® we are told : 
Pour things are made of the wood of Udumbara tree, the sacrificial ladle 
(sruva), the cup (kamsa), the fuel and the two churning sticks.” (4) Yaikankata 


Ibid., Ajodhyakanda, 76th, 78th, 88th and 91st sargas. 

Ibid,, 52nd sarga. 
sea White Yajurveda, XIIL 27, 

Ibid,, XIII. 29. 

Atharvaveda, VII. 109. 1. 

Rigveda, X. 34. 1, 

AtharvaTeda, IH. 5 ; V. 5, 6 ; XIV, 1. 61 ; XVIII 4. 53 ; White Yajnrveda, 
XL 57. 50 ^ XIL 86. 79 ; XXXV. 4 ; Black Yajarveda, IV. 2. 6 ; VIL 4. 12 ; 
Ramayana, Baiakanda, 14th sarga ; Ajodhyak^da, 63ri sarga. 

S67 Atharvaveda, XVIIL 4.53. 

Black Yajarveda, III 5. 7. 

Atharvaveda, III. 5. Prof. Weber observes that Pala5a or Paripa is etymologically 
identical with the German Farn, English Fern ; Fern-seed was supposed to have 
the power of rendering one who carried it invisible, and the plant was said to 
be of celestial origin and able to secure the fulfilment of every wish ( Simrock, 
Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie, p. 498 ). 

Atharvaveda, XIX. 31 ; White Yajurveda, V. 26. 26, 28 ; Black Yajarveda, 
ni 4. 8 ; VIL 4. 12. 

Griffith’s Atharvaveda, VoL IL p. 287 fn. 

6th Adhyaya, 3rd BrShmapa, 13. 
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(Pla^ouxtU Sapida)”» .tose wood was usrf “ 

for manufacturing Tessels for spmtuous luiuois. ^^ifioial fuel“’® 
Maudlmka (Bassia Latifolia)-” whose wood tras used as “'““I 

(6) Aratu (cadosau In^ca).s” a wooded 

the axles of chariots and carts were mad. () ,,„ei to curdle 

wild and produces an edible -T^^rrfeTs tc 

L Chandaua, sandal-wood." « ' The Eamayana"" refers tt 

three kinds of sandal wood ™., Gosira Padmaka ^ Hansyama 

(9) Syandana""" (10) Eaktachandana"- (11) 

Mara"»» (13) Naga""’ (14) Pimiaga" (15) Sl»una„ 


>78 White Ynprvefla, X. 34. 32 ; XI. 75. 71 ; X\ ii. / • 

White Yaprveda X. 31 32. Compare Vikankata tree 
III, b. 7 ; T. 1. 9 ; V. 4. 7 ; VI. 1 10. 

STS Black Taiurveda, III. 4. S ; Ramayapa, Ajodhyakapda, 94t 
lUh sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakanda, &2nd t 

8 *^® Black Tajarveda, in. 4. 3, 

8’^'^ Atbatvaveda, XX. 131, 17, 18. 

878 Griffith’s Atharvaveda, Vol. II. p. 440 £n. 

879 Atharvaveda, XX. 136. 3 ; While Tajurveda, XIX. 2. , 

XXL 29 ; Black Taiurveda, II. 5. 3 ; Ramayana. Arapya 

889 Black Tajurveda 11. 5 . 3 . Sacrificial posts were made o£ B 

Balakanda, 14th sarga). 

BSxEamayapa, Aranyakand^ 15th. S5th aud 60th sargas ; 
27th and 41st sargas ; UttarakSpda. 5.nd sar^a. 
( Kiskindbya-kapda, 4l8t sarga ), the islands or churs m 
and the southern sea-coast o£ the Deccan 
adorned with sandalwood £oreBts. 

883 Kiskindhyak^da, 41st sarga. ^ ^ 

888 Ar^yakapda, 15th sarga; Kiskindhyakanda 1st sarga. 

88* Kiskindhyakapda, Ist sarga ; Uttarakapda, sarga. 

73rd sarga ; Uttarakapda, 52nd sarga. 


KiskindhyS-kapda, 1st, 
The MalavSchala hill 
the river Kaverl (Ibid ) 
( Arapyakanda, 35th ^rga) were 



(16) Asvattha^^® (17) Nyagrodha^ ^ ^ (18) Plaksa, the waved leaf Pig tree 
(Ficus lufectoria)^®^ (19) ^ami (Acacia Suma or Prosopis Spccigera)^^^ 
(20) Sisu^^^ (21) Talasa, an unidentified tree, described as the queen of 
trees in the Atharvaveda.^®^ (22) Trishtagha which supplied fueP^^ 
(23) Vishanka, an unidentified plant or tree®^'^ (21) Putudru (Pinus Deodar), 
Devadaru tree^^^ from whose timber sacrificial posts were made®^^ (25) Fig 
tree^^^ (26) Karshamarya tree (Gmelina Arbora)^<>^ from whose wood 
sacrificial ladles were made^^^ (27) Erimtika,^^^ a tree unknown to 
European Botanists which furnished kindling sticks for sacrificial 
purposesP^^ (28) Salmali, silk-cotton tree®^^ (29) Dhava (Grislea 
Tomentosa)^^® (30) Haridrava^®’ which according to Sayana, is Haritala 
tree (31) Slesmataka tree^^® from whose wood sacrificial posts were made^^^ 

AtharYftvet^a, II1« ^ j *1 5 4. 3 | V. 5. 5 ; VI. It. 1 > VI 95 1 5 

YIII. 7 , 20 ; vni. 8 . 3 ; XII. 3. 1 ; XX. 131. 17, 18 ; XX. 134. 3 ; Eamajana, 
Aranyakanda 13th and 73rd sargas. 

Atharvaveda, lY. 37. 4; Y. 5. 5 ; White Tajurveda, XXIII. 16. 13; Black 
Yajurveda, III. 4, 8 ; Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga. 

Atharvaveda Y 5, 5 ; Rtoayana, Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; its wood was used as 
sacriOcial fuel ( Black Tajurveda, III. 4, 8 ). 

Atharvaveda, YL 11. 1 ; YL 30. 3 ; Black Yajurveda, Y. 1. 9 Y. 4. 7. 

Atharvaveda, YL 129. 1 ; XX. 129. 7, 8 . 

80 5 Atharvaveda, YI. 15.3. 

Atharvaveda, Y. 29, 15 ; Kau^Sikasutra, XXY# 27. 

Atharvaveda, YI. 44. 3. 

Atharvaveda, YIIL 2, 28 ; White Yajurveda, Y. 18. 13 ; Ramayana, Kiskindhya* 
kanda, 43rd sarga, 

Ramayana, Balakanda, 14th sarga ;;;Uttaraka:p.da, 52nd sarga. 

White Yajurveda, XII, 86. 79, 

White Yajarveda, XlII. 13. 

Griffith’s White Yajurveda, p. 138 fn. 

White Yajarveda, XI. 70 ; Compare Krumuka wood in Black Yajurveda# V. 1. 9, 

Griffith’s White Yajarveda, p. 117 fn. 

00 5 White Yajarveda, XXIII, 16, 13; Eamayapa, Kiskindbyakanda, 1st sarga. 

Atharvaveda, XX, 131, 17, 18 ; Rtoayana, Balakapda, 24th sarga; Ajodhjakanda, 
94th sarga ; Aranyakanda, 15th and 73rd sargas ; Kiskindbyakanda, 1st and 50th 
‘ ‘ ' 'saigas.’ - • ■ - 

• "'■y'’* ' Atharimvedia, L 22. 4a«Rigveda I. 50. 12- * ■'> ; 

Eamiyafa, Bftlaki^da, 14th sarga. - ■ 


Ibid. 
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(32) (33) Tindtilca®” (34) Patala®^^ (35) Badari®^^ (33) gai. 

laki^i^ (37) Betasa^is (38) Jambus^e (39) (40) Vallataka«^« 

V (41) Bata (Ficus Indica)®^® (42) (43)Maricliaguluia®®^(44)In- 

gudi®2 2 (15) Kapittlia®^^ (40) panasa°2^ (47) Bijapumka®^® (48) Asana^®® 
(49) Tamala^^’ (50) Varunda®''® (51) girasapri®^® (52) ]Sibara®®o 



Balakanda, 24ib sarga ; Aramakanda 60th sarga ; Ki::>klndhjakanda, 2Ttb sarga, 
Baiakanda, 24tli sarga ; Aj jdbjakanda, 94th sarga ; AraBjukanda, 73rd sarga ; 
Lanka!, anda, 4tli sarga. 

Ealakanda, 24th sarga ; AraByakanda, 15th sarga ; Compare Patali tree in 
Kiskindlijakanda, Isfc sarga and Ufctarakania, olst sarga. 

Baiakanda, 24th sarga ; Ajodhjakanda, 55. h and 94th sargas. 

Ajodhyakanda, 55th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 55tli sarga, Aranyakanda, 61st sarga ^ Eliskiiidhykanda, 27th sarga, 
Aj )dhyakanda, 55th, 9Lst and 94ta sargas ; Aranyakanda, 6Jth and 73rd sargas ; 
Kiskindhyakanda, 2Sth sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52iid 
sarga. , , 

Ajodhyakanda, 55th, 56th and 63rd sargas ; Aranyakanda, 15th sarga ; KiskindhyS- 
kanda, 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 104th sarga, 

Ajodhyakanda, 56th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 15th, 53rd, 55th sargas } Aranyakanda, 35th sarga j Lankakanda, 
4th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 71st, 72nd, 96th and 99th sargas ; Aranyakanda, 11th, 15th, 35th 
and 60th sargas ; Kiskindliyakanda, 27th, 40th and 50th sargas ; Sandarakanda, 
14th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga. There were beantifal avenues of Sala 
trees in the city of Ajodhya ( Ajodhyakanda, wth sarga ), 

®3i Aranyakanda, 35th sarga. 

Aranyakanda, 50th and 88th sargas. 

Araiayakanda, 91st sarga. 

sa* Aranyakanda, 11th, 15th, 60th, 73rd, 91st ami 94th Sargas j Uttarakanda, Slst and 

52nd sargas. 

Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga, 

Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga; Aranyakanda, 15th and 35th sargas; Kiskindhyi- 
kanda, 27th, 40th and 50th sargas ; Uttarakanda, 114th sarga. 

Ajodhyakanda, 71st sarga. 

»a» Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga 5 Kiskindhyakarida, 1st sarga j Sundarakapda, 14th and 
. 18th sargas j Lankak%da, 4lh sarga. ^ ' 

llth 



(53) Binduka^^^ (64) Piyala^^a (56) Amkola^^s (56) TinisV^* 

(57) Benu®3® (53) CMriMlwa®36 (59) Tilaka®^’ (60) Nipa^®® (61) Bijaka^®® 

(62) Aswakarna®^® (63) Laknclia®^! (64) Ai-juna^^® (65) Kurara®^* 

(66) Smdubara®^^ (67) Karnikara®^® (68) Nlla®« (69) Agnimukhya®^^ 

(70) Paribkadrakas^s (71) Naktamalas^® (72) Uddalaka®®® (73) Kuranta®®! 

(74) Obxirnaka®®® (75) Kobidara®®® (76) Muchtikaiida® ® ^ (77) Karanja®®® 

(78) Eaktakuruvaka®®® (79) Ksiri tree®®^ (80) Atimukta®®® (81) Pad- 

!' Aranyaka^da, llth sarga. m 

' »»a Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga ; Aranyakapda, 73rd sarga ; Oltarakanda, 31st sarga. 

»®® AjodhyakanJa, 94th sarga ; KijkiadhyakSnJa, 94th sarga ; KiskindhySkanda, 1st 



sarga; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

»** Ajodhyakanda, 91th sarga; Aranyakanda, Uth and 15th sargas ; KisVindhya- 
kanda, 1st and 27th sargas ; Lankakapda, 4th sarga ; Utfcarakapda, 52nd sarga. 
Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga* v 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

9®T Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga; Eiskindhyakapda, 27th sarga; Lankakanda, 4th 

«88 Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga; Aranyakapda, 15th sarga; Kiskindhyakanda, 27th 
sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

»»9 Ajodhyakanda, 94th sarga. 

Balakanda, 24th sarga ; Aranyakapda, 15th sarga ; Sundarakanda, 53th sarga. 
Aranyakapda, 15th sarga. 

Aranyakapda, GOth sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st, 27th and 28th sargas ; Lanka- 
kanda, 4tb sarga ^ TTttarakapda, Gist and 52nd sargas. 

Arapyakapda, 60th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga, 

Aranyakapda*, 73rd sargal; Kiskindhyakanda, 40th and 50th sarga ; TTttarakapda, 
31st sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, lst*sarga, 

Aranyakapda, 73rd sarga. 

Aranyakapda, 73rd sarga. 

Aranyakapda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

Aranyakapda, 75th sarga | Kiskindhyakapda*, 1st and 42nd sargas j Sundarakanda, 
14tb and 15th sargas. 

ISIiskindhjakapda, 1st sarga. 

Kiskindhyakapda, 1st sarga ; Lank§.kapda, 4th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakapda, 1st sarga ; I^nkakapda, 4th sarga ; TTttarakapda, 52nd sarga. 
Kiikindhyakipda, Ist sai^a. 

Iianki.kapda, 4th sarga. Kifkmdhy^lpd% 26th sarga. 

® KiskiBabyaklpcb, 1st sarga* Ki|kiiiahyitelid%a7fe sargat . 
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maka®®® (82) Sarjja®®® (83) Sarala, Indian pine tree®®’- (84) Banira®®® 
(85) Timida®®® (86) Kritamala®®* (87) Saptaparpi®®® (88) Banjula®®® 

(89) Vabya®®7 (90) Kanjaka®®* (91) MuehnHnda®®® (92) Patalika®’® 

(93) Kutaja®^^ (94) Hintlla®’® (95) Lilaloka®^® (93) Priyangu®’* 

(97) Tungaka®’® and (98) Khadira®’'® (Acacia Oatecliu) from -wliose timber 
four-cornered sacrificial cups,®’^ thrones,®’® sacrificial posts®’® and 

dipping spoons®®® were made. 

Prom the Riimayaiia we learn that the art of gardening was known 
fl/nd practised in those days. The trees, flower-plants and fruit-trees were 
planted in the Asoka forest, the royal pleasure-garden of Lankl by experts 
(in horticulture).®®’ The gai’den was furnished with tanks haying rows of 
trees planted on their banks with pleasure- houses, beautiful groyes and 



KiskindhjalranJa, ‘27th and 4 5rd sargas ^ Lankakanda, 4th sarga, 
Kiskindhyakanda, 28th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, r27th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda. 27th sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 30th sarga j Sandaraka^^da, 15th sarga j Uttarakanda, 52nd 
sarga, 

Kiskindhyakanda, 50th sarga, 

Sundarakanda, 14th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

Lanka <anda, 4th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga, 

Kiskindhyakanda, Ist and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga, 

Uttarakanda, 31st and 52nd sarga. 

Uttarakanda 52nd sarga. 

AtharvaveJa, HI. 6. 1 j V. 5. 5 ; VTH. 8. 3 ; X. 6. 7 ; XII. 3. 1 ; XX. 131. 17, 
18 ; White Tajarveda, V. 42 ; VIII. 31 ; X. 26 ; Black Yajarveda, III. 5. 7. 1 ; 
Ramaya^i, Balakanda, 14th sarga ; Arayya-kSada, 15th sarga. 

97 7 "White Yajnrveda, VIIL 33, 

978 White Yajurveda, X. 26, 

Eamayana, Lalakanda, 14th sarga. 

Black Yajnrveda, HI. 5. 7. 1. ^ 

Uttamka^tda, 52iid sarga. 










raised seats here and there.««^ T^e following flower 

mentioned in this period :~(1) Asoka®«« (2) Ketaka (o) Champa 'a^^^ 
<'4'i Baknla®®® (5) Eaktotpala®®’' (6) Kadamba (7) Malati 
(8 Mallika®"® (9) Fadma®'®^ (10) Karavira®"® (11) Sindabara®9® 

(12) Brisantl®®^ (13) Matulinga^^® (11) (l^) 

nol Knnda®^® (17) Parijlta®®^ (18) Agurn (19) Kuligum 

(20) Tagara^®o2 (21) Mandara^®°® (22) Madhavi^°°^ 

(21) Baknla^°®® (25) Gagapnspl^°®^ (23) S.risa^®®® (27) Nilajhipti 


, 



mi 


»88 AiodhTa’<a?ia 10th sar?a r Arapyakanda, 15th, OOth, 71st and 75th sargas ; 

Kiskindhyakania, l.st and 27th sargas ; Sundarakanda, 14th sarga ; etc. 

"84 Aranyakanla, 15th and (50th sargas; Kijkindhya kanda. 1st and 2/th sargas; 

Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; Uttar ik an ja, 3 ist sarga. „ , , , , 

»®» lj„dhyakanda, 10th sarga; AranyakanJa, I5th sarga; Snndaraka^da 14th and 
15th sargas'; Kiskindbyaka^da, Ist and 50th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga ; 

Uttarak^da, 31 st sarga. , ^ , 

S*. Aranyaks^da, 60th sarga. Kiskindhyaka^da, 1st sarga. 

•8» Arapyakanda, 60th and 73rd sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda, 27th sarga ; Uttarakanda, 
31st and 52nd sargas, 

»8« Kis^indbyakanda, 1st and 27tb sargas, Kiskindbyakanda, 1st sarga, 

•91 White Tajurveda. II. 33 ; Compare Ibid., XL 32 ; XXL 31 ; Ramayaija, Ki?kin- 

dhyakapda, 1st sarga. , , i,., 

••a Aranyakanda, 73rd sarga ; Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

*»8 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 27th sargas ; Lankakanda, 4th sarga. 

»•* Kiskindhyakanda 1st sarga ; Lankakapda, 4th sarga. 

•»8 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

... IMd. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 27tb sargas J Lankakanda, 4tb sarga. 

TJttaraka^ida, 52nd sarga. 

1000 uttarakanda, 52ad sarga. The southern Sea-ooast of the Deccan was adorned 
with asrnrn forests ( Aranyakanda, 35tb sarga ). 
tool Uttaiakanda, bdnd sarga, loos Uttarakanda, 31st and 52nd sargas# 

looa Uttarakanda, Slst sarga. Lankakanda, 4tb sarga. 

X0O5 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st and 50th sargas ; Lankaka^id.i, ith sarga. 
ioo« Kiskindhyakanda, 1st, 27th and 42ud sargas ; Lankak^da, 4th sarga ; Dttara- 
kanda, Slst, 52nd and ll4th sargas. 

1007 Kiskindhyakanda, 12th and 14th sargas. 

100 8 Kiskindhyak^da, 1st and 27th sargas. 

^00 9 Kifkindhyakanida, 30th sarga. . . . 
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(28) Jiraka^®^® (29) Mlotpala*®^^ (30) Lodhra^®’^® (31) Amilla (Menthonica 
Superba),^®^® a species of lily (32) Kandala.^®^* 

Tbe following fruit trees were known in tliis period : — (1) Mango^®’^® 
(2) Takkola^®^® (3) Darimba/ ® pomegranate (4) Oocoanut^®^® (5) 
Date-palm (kbarjura)^®^® (6) Amalaki^®®® (7} Tsla^®®^ (8) Kadali 
plant (plantain tree) and BilTa (Bel tree) [already referred to ]. 

Among the herbs and plants are mentioned (1) Abayu,i®®® a plant 
noiaonous in its natural condition but medicinal when cooked and 
properly prepared.^®® ^ (2) Andikam, a plant with eggshaped fruits or 


1010 Ibid. 

1011 Kiskindhyakanda, 1st sarga. 

1012 Kiskindhjakanda, 1st and 43rd sargas ; Uttarakanda, 31st and 52nd sargas. 

10 1 » Atharvaveda, V. 31.4. 

1014. Ramayana, Kiskindhyakandaj^ 28th sarga. 

10 IB Brhaclaranvaka TJpanisad, Adhyaya IV. Brahmani III. verse 36; RamSyana, 
Ajodhyakanda, 63rd, 91st and 94th sargas; /' rs^yakanda, 15th and 73rd 
* sargas ; Kiskindhyakanda Ist sarga ; Lankakanaa, 4th sarga ; UttarakS^da, 

3Lst and 52nd sargas. The kingdom of Koiala was adorned with many 
mango-gardens ( AjodhyakSnda, 50th sarga). The City of Ajodhya also had 
many mango-gardens ( Ajodhyakanda, 5th sarga ). 

1016 Ramayana, Aranyakanda, 35th sarga. 

1017 Arapyakanda, 60th sarga j Uttarakanda, 52nd sarga* 

1018 Uttarakanda, 31st sarga ; The southern sea-ooast of the Decoan was adorned with 

groves of oocoannt trees ( Aranyakanda, 35tfa sarga ). 
loiB Ibid., Aranyakanda, 15th sarga. 
loao Ibid., Ajodhyakanda, Gist sarga ; Ibid,, 94th sarga. 

loai Ibid., Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga and 99th sarga; Aranyakanda 15th sarga, 35th 
and 60th sargas ; Kiskindhyikanda, 11th, 12th, 40tb and 50th sargas ; Fttara- 
kanda 114th sarga. The poet Valmiki compares the breasts of Slt§ to the 
large tala fruit ( Aranyakapda, 46th sarga ). 
loss Ibid., Kiskindhyakapda, 13th sarga. The hermitages of Agastya on the 
Godavari (Lankakanda, 125tb sarga) and of Rama in the Paaohbatl forest 

(Arapyakanda, 35th and 42ad sargas) were adorned with groves of plantain 

tree ; Maitrayapa-Brahmana— Upanisad, 4th Prapataka, verse 2. 
loss Atbarvaveda, YL 16. 1# 
io»4» Grifflth’gJAtharvaveda* Vol# I* 'p* 253 tn* 
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bulbs^®^* (3) ffrom mrija, to cleanse or wipe, with apa+S) 

Achyranthes Aspera, a biennial plant frequently used in incantations, in 
medicine, in washing linen, and in sacrifices, and still believed to have the 
power of making men proof against the stings of scorpions. It is called 
also pai^kpuspi, pratyakpuspi and pratyakparni from the reverted direction 
of the growth of its leaves, flowers and fruits^ (A) Aukshagandhi^”®® 
(5) Guggulu^®®® (Borassus Habelliformist from which a costly fragrant gum 
exudes. (6) Jafigida’-®®® a plant frequently mentioned in the Atharvaveda 
as a charm against demons and a specific for various diseases. It appears to 
have been cultivated^®® ^ (7) Naladi^®®® 8) N r'chi’^®®® (9) Pili^°®^ 

(10) Pa:ta, probably identical with Paths (Clypea HernandifoMa .^®®® Like 
the Scottish rowan or like St. John’s wort it was potent against fiends. 

(11) Baja,^®®® apparently some strong-smelling herb (Atharvaveda, 
VIII. 6. 10) by whose scent the demon is chased away as was Asmodeus- 
by ‘the fishy fume that drove him, though enamoured, from the spouse of 

Tobit’s son’ (Paradise Lost, IV. 168) (12) Pinga^®®’ (13) Pramandini ^ ® ® ® 
(14) Prisniparni’^®®® > having variegated leaves) BLemionit's Cordifolia, a 
medicinal plant, a decoction of which is recommended by Susruta to be taken 
as a preventive against abortion. (15) Ajasringi,^®*® literally goat’s horn, 
Odina Pinnata, a plant used in incantation. (18) Avakl,^®^^ Blyxa 



Atharvavedrt., IV. 34. 5 ; Compare Ibid., 17. 16. 

Ibid., IV. 17. 6 ; IV. 18, 7, 8 ; IV. 19. 1, 4 ; XIX. 20. 3 ; White Taiurveda, 
XXXV. 11 ; IX. 38. 

See Atharvaveda IV. 19. 4, 7 ; VI. 129. 3 and VII. 65. 1. 

Atharvaveda, IV. 37.3. 

Ibid., II. 36. 7 ; IV. 37. 3 j XIX. 38, 1, 2 ; Compare White Yajarveda V. 13. 
Atharvaveda II. 4. 2, 4, 5 ; XIX. 34 ; XIX. 35. 

Ibid., II. 4. 5. ( ‘Sprung from the saps of husbandry’ ). 

Ibid,, rV. 37. 3. “ Smelling of spikenard.” 

Ibid., V. 31. 4. Ibid., IV. 37. 3. 

Ibid., n. 27. 4 ; IV. 19. 4. 

Atharvaveda, VIII. 6. 3 ; VITI. 6. 24. 

Ibid., Vin. 6. 18 ; VIII. 6. 24. Ibid., IV. 37. 3. 

Ibid., n. 25. 1. 10*0 Ibid,, IV. 37. 2, 3. 

Ibid., IV. 37. 8 ; Vin. 7. 9 ; cf. Ibid., III. 13. 7 j VI. 12. 3 ; White 
Yajurveda, XXV. 1 ; Compare Ibid., XIII. 30 ; XVII. 4 ; KauSikaslltra, 
XIi. 3—6. 
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Ootandra, a water plant called SaiTSa 

r.:! S- 1 clued — f 

Ldioinal cUmbing plant formerly appUed in oaees of ™ j 

fracture'"^® (22) gipudru,^"^" aa unknown plant or tree, a magic ewe 
SitZtioni»=» (28) VilialW»“annnidentmedplant(2d)Marat, 
r— ed pUnt\25) Xanvilib, --3 ,^,.d of plant^~] 

opposed to possess magioal powers. It Sf* 

the rirer Varapavati. This Varana healeth aU diseases'" 3* 2^ 

some unknown herb (28) Vishataki/*'” some unknown herb (29) Yis 
iiakai"®8 some unknown plant or tree (30) Kustha,io® Ssher 

or Arabiens, a medicinal plant, gniwn on the snowy “-“Satn^r'^ 
of fever.'""" (81) Jivala, Jivala,'""' two species of If ' 

was a root used as yeast, for fermenting the snra (33) 

Putika a plant used to expedite tbe curdling of the 
S^t^sobstit^es for Soma plL , a kind of grass according to Mahidhara 


Sj-atua IS the name ol vanuuD j 
Atharvaveda, T. 5. I* 

Ibid., T. 5. 5 ; IV. 12. 1 ; VI. 
Ibid., IV, 12. 1. 

Ibid,, VI. 127. 2. 

Ibid., VI, 16* 2. 

Ibid., IV. 7. 1 ; VI. 85. 1 ; X. 
Ibid , X. 3. 3. 

Ibid., VII. 113. 2. 
AtbarvaYeda, XIX. 39. 1 ; V* ‘ 
Ibid,, V. 4). 1—2, 

White Trtjurveda, XIX, 14 ; IS 
Atharvaveda, XIX. 83, 

Whit© Xajnrveda, XXXVH* 6* 
Blaok Tajurveda, !!• 8* 3. 



10®* Atharvaveda, IL 4 5. lo®'' Ibid,, XL 6, 15. 

»o*8 Atharvaveda.II. 73 j VI 43. 1, 2 ; VIII. 7. 20 ; X. 4 2; X. 4. 13 ; XL 6. 15 
XIX. 28 ; XIX. 32 ; XIX. 68 ; White rajurveda, V. 6. 21, 25 ; XVIII. 75. 63 
Black Tajnrveda, V. 6, 4 
Atharvaveda, II. 7. 3. 

lOTo White Tajarveds, L 9. 3 ; X, 34 31, 

«« I Ibid., XXII. 1—2. 

10® 9 Atharvaveda, VI. 106, 1 ; White Tajurreda, XIIL 24, 20. 

Atharvaveda, IL 7. 1 ; XX. 131. 9 ; White Tajarveda, IV. 1 ; V. 42. 
io»* Athanraveda L 2. 4 ; Compare White Tajanreda, IV, 17, 10 ; XL 68. 

White YajniTTeda, XII, 3. . 
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Sara),^°’® a reed of wMch arrows were made.^®” (6) Babbaja’^®^® 
(7) Kasa^®’® (8) Isika.^®®® 

Sheep and Cattle-rearing — Despite tbe great development of agricul- 
ture cattle remained the principal wealth of the people. In the ^atapatha 





Brahmana in connection with the Boyal Coronation the raid of cattle is 
mentioned, a relic no doubt of older days customs. In the Atharvaveda we 
find innumerable prayers for the increase of cattle. Thus, we have a 
benediction on homeward cattle,^®® ^ a charm against worms or hots ia 
cows,^®®® a benediction on cattle-pen,^®®® glorification and benediction of 
cows,^®®* a charm for the increase of cattle,^®®® a charm to protect 
cattle,^®®® a benediction on cattle-calf,^®®- a charm to bring the cattle 
home,^®®® a blessing on CO ws,^ ®®® a glorification of the typical bull and 

cow,’^®®® a glorification of the sacred cow,^®®^ on the duty of giving cows 
to BrShmanas.^®®® 

The twenty-fourth book of the White Tajurveda contains an exact 
enumeration of the animals that are to be tied to the sacrificial stakes 
and in the intermediate spaces, with the names of the deities or deified 
entities to which they are severally dedicated. The principal stake, the 
eleventh and midmost ofthe twenty-one, called the Agnistha because it 
stands nearest to the sacrificial fire, is mentioned first. About fifteen 
victims are bound to each of these stakes, all domestic animals, the 
total number being 327. In the spaces between the stakes 2a2 wild 
animals are temnorarilv confined, to be freed when the ceremony is 


1081 Atharvaveda, 11. 26, 

1088 Ibid., III. 14. 

1088 Ibid., T. 16. 

108T Ibid., VI. 70. 

108 8 Ibid., ‘VII. 75. 

10 »i Ibid., X. 10. 

10 » • White Tajurveda, p, 258 fh. 
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“and some almost impossible ammals 

remembered that the Awamedha was a most performance 

rare occurrence and that no effort should he sparrf to assure t p t 
with aU possible splendeur.” The Taittiriya Brahmana' « “ * 

of the Aswamedha recommends 180 domestic anima s o 



Among the domestic ammals the following are the ; 

(1) ooar-The lood-Yalue of its milk was Tery great. The Satapatto 
Brahmana'o* > describes the rarious articles of food prepared from 

Brom the Panohavi.psa Brahmana“>» we lea™ that bags were m^a tom 

cow-hide for holding milk, wine and other liquids. e ra --pj 

as food. In the Taittiriya Brahmana"”'" mention is ma ® ^ 

KSmya Istis or minor sacridces with prayers which required beef for their 

perfoLanoe. In the larger ceremonies, such as the Eajasaya the Vajapeya, 
and the Aswamedha, the slaughter of the cow was an 

meat >»»» The Taittiriya Brahmana'“’» recommends the slanghtei ot 
cows hulls nilagaos etc. for the Aswamedha ceremony. It also rwmmeuds 
the sianghter of seyenteen fiyi^year old, humpless dwarf bulls and ““I 

dwarf heifers under three years for the Panchasaradiya ceremony. 

Tanda Br&hmana of the Sana Veda""' recommends tto f 

cattle of a different colour for each sucoessiye year Ko 
gives us a prayer accompanying animal sacriflce""* and tells ^ “ 
Lectors of the sacrideial bull are to oaU out the names of the severa 

parts of the carcase as they divide them, each portion being assign^ to a 

•>. * •) T'tAft rm,. nn^4i4>-4-*t'w'i'TTo ■Rf^-Timana describes in detail tne 


io8i a^Uyatihikaitttasanikhjakah paiava alabadhyah 


10 »s HI. 3 . 3 . 

10 OT HI. ch. vm. 

10 0 8 Taittiriya Brahmapa, HI. p* 
ebamayaia brahmalokopi ffw 
looo il. p, 65 l, 

1 X 00 Taittiriya BraliiBana, Book 11. 
Ta^pda 643 * faft] 

myaia b^wayajlpak^o ta 
not -SI, , 
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mode of cutting up the victim after immolation, evidently for distribution.* 
The Gopatha Brribmana ^ of the Atharvaveda gives in detail the names of 
the different individuals ( like the Hota, the Udgatil, the Adhvaryu, the 
TJpagata, the householder who ordains the sacrilice, the wife of the latter 
etc. ) who are to receive the thirty-six shares into wh'ch the carcase is 


to be divided. Directions similar to these occur also in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. The Satapatha Brahmana^ and the Taittiriya Brahmana^^os 



describes Yajnavalkya and Agastya as taking beef. Yajilavalkya was 
“wont to eat the meat of milch-cows and bullocks, if only it was 
tender.”^ ^0® In the Aitareya Brahinapa^^®’' we are told that w'hen a 
king or a distinguished person comes as a guest one should kill a Vehat 
( old barren cow ) for his entertainment. The great sage Yiijfiavalkya 
expresses a similar view.^^®® At the same time we notice a growing feeling 
against beef-eating in this period. In the Satapatha Brrihmaua^^®® we 
have a long discourse on the non-advisibility of cow-slaughter and we 
the injunction “Let him not eat the flesh of the cow or the ox for, the 
cow and the ox doubtless support everything on earth.” 

The cow was used as a standard of value in purchasing articles even in 
this period. ^^^® Moreover, bullocks were used for ploughing,^ for 
drawing waggons^ and carriages^ and for carrying loads.^^^* 

(2) T/ie bu ffalo — In addition to its milk, the flesh of the buffalo was 
probably eaten. The Taittiriya Brahmana^^^® recommends the slaughter 
of buffaloes for the Aswamedha sacrifice ; so also the "White Yajurveda.^^*® 


* Daivjah ^amitarah uta manusya aravadbwanTi. Upamjata medhja durah. 

A^asanamedbapativyam medhaip, etc. 

% Gyatbatah sabanfyasya pa^orbibbagaip byakbyasyairab etc. 

I1I1.2.2L 11.7.11.1. 

IIL 1. 2. 21 « Vedic Imdex, II. 145. 

HOT 1,3.4. ■ VaJ. I. m in. L2. 8. 

1110 Black Yajurveda, VI. 1. 6, 

Black Tajnrveda, V, 2. 5. 2. 

Ill* Ibid., Y. 6. 21. Ibid., Y. 6. 21. 

Ill* Yrhite Yajnrveda, XXIY. 13. 

»»»« Book#nftndni. Book XXIY. ,28. ; 


iii 
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xiiT Bramayana, Ajodhyaka^da, 99tli sarga. 

Ill# ‘W'hit© Tajarveda^ XXIX. 38-— 39. 

1119 Atliarvaveda, IL 14. 6. 

1131 White Yajarveda, YIL 47. 

XI 3 » Atbarvaveda, YIII. 8. 22. 

Ibid., XX, m. 1-^- ^ ^ A oi 

11* » White Yajnrveda, XXTV. 28 and 29 ; Black Tajnrveda. V. 6. 21, 

11*8 XX. 127. 2. 

1127 White Tajnrveda, XXIT. 16> 32. 

11*8 Ibid., xxvni. 23. 

11 ** Ibid., XXI. 40, 41, 46, 47, 59. 

11*0 Ibid., XXVin. 23, 27. 

11*1 Griffith’s White Yaiurveda, p. 281 ia. 

lias Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4. , tr • 

ii»« “The milk of goat is the highest form of draught”— Black Yajurv 
118 * gfttapatha BrShtnana, HI. 9. 1. 12 j T. 2. 1. 21, 24 ; Baibhavii 
Xm. 14h-16; cf. Atharvaveda, IT. 7. 6. 
it»8 ArapyhkSpda, 11th sarga. ^ _ 

11*0 XIT* 2i 66, 67. , 


1190 Bala-kSpda, 6th sarga. 

11*3 IV. 9. 






sheep’s wool. Olotlis made of Srika, sheep’s wool are clearly mentioned in 

the B.SmSyana.^i3» Acceptance of sheep has been described as having 
effects in the Black Tajurveda. “ ^ a The sheep seems to have been used in 

drawing the plough, though the commentator takes sheep to mean email 
oxen like sheep.’ (9) The ass — The ass has been described as “the best 
burden-gatherer of animals.” They are also described as drawing the 
car of the Aswins.^*® (10) Swine — ^atapatha Brahmana describes 
the origin of the boar and refers to its fat and the sandals made of its 
gkiii.1143 The Atharvaveda^^*^ refers to its extraordinary q^uickness at 
discovering and unearthing all sorts of edible roots. The boar was an 
object of sacrifice to Indra.i^^s (H) j^fcpA«„^s-Elephant-keepers 
are mentioned in the -White Yajurveda.^^e There is a hymn in the 
Atharvaveda^i*’ whose subject is the taming of elephants and of training 
them up for the king to ride. Erom the itamayana^i^® we learn that the 
elephants of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their 
large size and great length. Hides of elephants are also mentioned.^ ^ ^ ^ 


Hunting and Fishing— Hunting remained the occupation of a 
large section of the people.”®^ No doubt the forest tribes resorted to 

hunting mainly for obtaining food but the people in general as well would 

resort to hunting not only for the pleasure and excitement which it 
afforded but also on economic grounds, as the frequent slaughter of 
domestic animals would reduce the livestock before long. Hunting down 
wild beasts was also necessary for the protection of cattle. T e wi og 

was tamed maMy for the purpose of assistmg the people m the hunt. 



11*8 ESmayapa, Lankakapda, 75th sarga. 
ii®» n. 2. 6. 3 s Hhe natara of the sheep he 
11*0 Blaek Tajurveda, V. 6. 21. 
ii*a White Tajnrveda, XI. 13 ; XXV. 44. 
114# Y. 4. 3. 19. 

11** H. 27. 2 ; V. 14. 1 ; VIH. 7. 23. 

1148 White Tajarveda, XXIV. 40. 

11*8 ‘Y'XX. 11 . 

11*8 BSlakSpda, 6 th sarga. 

ii4» Atharvaveda, XX. 131. 28. 

iifo White yajaCTeda, XVI. 27 jr XXX. 7. 
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The Atharraveda^^®^ refers to the hunting of boars with the help of 
hounds. The arrow was sometimes employed but the normal instruments of 
capture were nets and pitfalls. The word akhah occurs in the Black 
Tajurveda^^®® which is taken by SSyana as a pit artificially made where 
the hunter could lie in wait at a convenient distance for shooting. 

The net called jala^^®^ which was fastened on pegs^^®® was used for 
capturing wild birds and beasts. The hunting of the deer^^®® and 
antelope^ with the help of the bow and the arroAV is referred to in the 
E-Smayapi. 

Kshing became the main occupation of a section of the population. 
The fishernan fishing in rivers^ ^®® and in lakes^^®® and the fishvendor^^®“ 
are mentioned. Of fish the Nirala is mentioned in the Atharvaveda. ^ ^ ® ^ 
Of aquatic animals crabs (kakkata) and tortoises (kurma)^^®® are 
mentioned. The Satapatha BrShmana’- ^ ® ® describes the kasyapa (which 
is identified with kurma), a sacred animal, a form of Prajapati from which 
all beings sprang up, though we do not learn that the kasyapa was 
worshipped or eaten sacramentally.^ 

The word krsana, meaning a pearl occurs in the Atharvaveda.^^®® The 
belief mentioned by Dioscorides and Pliny — a belief also prevalent 
among the Persians — that pearls are formed by drops of rain falling into 
the oyster-shells when open is recorded in the Atharvaveda.^^®® Pearls 
seem to have been fished in large quantities for, we find that they were 
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used by men and women not only for the beautification of their persons 
but also for adorning their horses.^ Amulets of the shell of pearl- 
oyster were also worn by the people as a protection against disease and 
indigence.^ 


Progress in arts and crafts — ^In keeping with its wider geographical 
outlook and its growth of towns this period is marked by a striking 
deyelopment of industrial life and the subdivision of occupations 
caused by the ever-increasing needs of the townpeople and the agricultural 
and military requirements of a community settled in the midst of a hostile 
population. Among the more important industries of this period we may 
mention the following : — 



( / ) Weaving — ^Technical terms connected with weaving like 
otu (woof),^^®® tantu (yarn, threads), ^ orpr2ei«aia«a’'-^’® 
(forward stretched web) are frequently mentioned. The vem'S.n (loom)^^'*® 
and the meaning wooden pegs to stretch the web on or 

shuttle are mentioned in simile : 

“Like shuttle through the loom the steady ferment mixes 
The red juice with the foaming spirit.” 

And in the Atharvaveda we read : 

“Singly the two young maids of different colours 
Approach the six-pegged warp in turns and weave it.”^^^® 

Day and Night are compared here to two young maids, the six regions of 
the world to the six wooden pegs : Dawn weaves the luminous weft of 


Athan^aveda, XX. 16. 11. Ibid., IV. 10. 3, 

Ibid., XIV. 2. 51 ; White Yajarveda, VI. 1. 1. 4. 

1 1^0 Athar-iraveda, XIV. 2. 51 ; cf. XV. 3. 6 ; Kdtbaka SaaiMta, XXHL 1. 

1171 Satapatha BrShmapa, HI. 1. 2. 13 iff. 

Black YajuTveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 ff. 

. White Yajurveda, XIX. 83j MaitrSfa?d Saiphita, III 11. 9 j K§thaka Saiphita, 
XL! 11 3} Taittiriya Bra-hma?®, II 1.4.2. 

1174 White Yajnrveda, XIX. 80. 

..White Yajmmda, XIS:. 83. 
i;A*h»»«av«da»X.'5?.4& "i; 








Day and Night removes it from the loom. The use of a large number of 
words for cloth and for its different parts; presupposes a fully developed 
and long established indigenous weaving industry. Dor cloth we have the 
words vast ra , ^ ^ casas “ ’ ® and msana. “ ’ ® The sic meaning the border 

or fringe occurs in the Atharvaveda^^ ®° where the child is covered by its 
mother’s dc and in the Satapatha Brahmana^^®^ where a deer horn is tied 
in the sacrificer’s sic. D«ss meaning border or fringe occurs in the 
Brahmapas.^^®® The wider border is specially designated the 

closely woven end of the cloth — from which depends the pragMta'^'^^^ or 
the strikers, the loose long unwoven fringe with swaying tassels. The 
va^ has only one nivi usually, as now, the other end of the cloth being 
much plainer : to this plainer end would belong the ^us(?,^^®® (the chaffs), 
a shorter fringe corresponding to the modern chilks.. The 
descriptive of the vasas as part of it, obviously cannot mean ‘a garment to 
protect against winds’ ; it is rather that part of the cloth which protects 
it against winds, i. e., its lengthwise borders^ ^®'' which keep the web 
together from becoming thread-bare by fluttering in the wind (specially 
during movements). The (or ‘the brilliants’) seem to have been 

Ibid,, V. 1. 3 ; IX. 5. 25 j XII. 3. 21, 

White Tajurveda, II. 32 ; XI. W ; Black Tajnrveda, VI, 1. 9. 7 ; VI. 1. 11. 2 ; 
Aitareja Brahmana L 3. 

iiT9 Chandogya Upaniiad VIIL 8. 5 ; Kansitaki Upanisad, II. 15. 

XVIII. 3. 50 = Rigveda, X. 18. 11. usi III. 2. 1. 18. 

11*9 Satapatha Brahmapa, III. 3. 2. 9 ; cf. IV. 2. 2. 11 ; I. 1. 2, 8 ; Aitareya 
<• Brahmapa, VII. 32. 

11*9 Atharvaveda, VUI. 2. 16 j Black Tajurveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 ff. ; KStliaka SainMta, 
XIII. 1. ; ^tapatha Brahmapa, III. 1. 2. 13 ff. 

118 * Ibid. The antSh of Atharvaveda, XIV. 2. 51, is clearly = pragTtSia. 

11* » Black Tajurveda, I & A 1 ; H. 4, 9. 1; VI. 1. 1. 3 j KSthaka SaiphitS, 
:mi. 1 ; Taittiriya BtShmapa, I. 6, 1. 8 ; Paaohhviip4a Brahmapa, XVH. 1. 
That <Qsa = chaff, likejashes is evident from its dedicationito Agni. 

ii*« Bl%ck Vajarveda, VI. 1. 1. 3 fi . 4 v^apa ; Ka|haka Sajuihita, XXIII. 1. 

.'®t<,th®' Bfeagal weavers e. p-j in 
gt^-haian cloths j alsotin ve«Bacular *51®’, spKt b&m.boo, nsed in strengthening 
bofderg of thatches el< 5 * -yid'.. 

11*® ^fcapatha Brahmapa, 2» 13 ff j SaspidtS, XlSIIl. 1 5 

compare the d»"*0|Mka<.-,ia«»(Wcdi36« to the , 


natoie of thetr emhioi^am pt 






flowers, stars or other spotty patterns embroidered all over the cloth,ii*® 
corresponding to modern fhul, bni% etc. 

The visas was always tied or girt (»ah)ii»" implies tucks 

and knots. The idiom nivimkr'^^^^ shows that each individual wore the 
nivi in his or her own way. The nlvi-knot was sometimes so fashioned 
as to form a pouch, wherein magic herbs could he borne.^^®® Sometimes 
also the nivi consisted of simply two tuckings up (udgnhanay^^^ at the 
sides (as now, with men). Elsewhere women are said to tie their nivi on 
the right side of the hip ; such nivi must have been an ampler gather of 
folds and fringe-tassels, for there a bundle of bakris represents the 

X 194 seems probable that no part of the broad border was left for 
covering the bosom and shoulders and the early sculptures, etc., do not 
show it. Apparently the upper part of the body was covered by another 
separate garment called The jdhwasa seems to have been 

an ‘over-garment’, worn by princes over their inner and upper gar- 
ments ^ ® We have already seen that in the Rigveda^ ^ the forests are 

described as the adhivasa of mother-earth Hcked by the fire-child. It wm 
thus more like a long loose-flowing dressing-gown, smtmg both men and 
women“®’ and not a close-fitting garment as the authors of the Ve^o 

Index have taken it to be. It may not, however, b^n a tailor-i^e 
garment at aU being called a vasas.^ The dr%pi^ seems to have 


So also they are dedicated to the nakjatras, stars. 

16 (what nivi thou makest for thyself?); Atharvave^ 
vin 6 2 20;XIV. 2. 49—50. It is possible, however, toseem yatte 

vasah paridhanaip, y^ip rfvi^; kt^ase tvam, a v‘““LHn 

ixig ciolh and a separate woven strip to serve as waist-band and 

tfyi would l»«.o»toi.aiui»tMia not »i ii>»« “ ‘•1'“ ‘j * » 
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Peim is gold-embroidered cloth 
12 03 rpiie pratidhi must from the 
ipart from the newly 
The usnisa, head-dress occurs for 
1206 ani often in the Tajurveda 
in connection with the Vratyas^**®^ and 
bright and white as day, so that it 
fine cotton-stuS. According to KstySyana 
tied with a tilt and cross windings ( tiryan- 
!, however, the king’s usnisa was 
the ends were gathered together and tucked 
(.’^211 Elsewhere in ritual the usnisa 
; so also Indranl wears an usnisa like a Zone, 

, multi-coloured kerchief. 

’ ; of cloth wool was one. XJrna 

animal while avika in the sense of sheep’s 
12 14 Threads of wool are men- 
i Sambita^®^® and the 


been a gipld-embroidered 
generally!®®® with artistic designs, 
context!®®^ refer to a part of the bride’s attire, a 
woven, excellent garment.!®®® 
the first time in the Atharvaveda 
Samhitas and Brahmanas chiefly 
kings.?'®®® The Vratya usijisa was 
might well have been of some 
^rauta Sstra!® !® the usnisa was 
naddhajn). At sacrificial ceremonies, 
tied in a special manner 
away in front, so as to cover them up, 
was a mere, handkerchief! ® i a . 
of variegated hue! a i s — clmrly a 

Among the materials used in the weaving 

was the hairy covering of any u ~ 

wool occurs in the Brhadaranyaka TJpanisad, 
tion^ m the white Tajurveda,!®!® Maitrayan; 

. . JiaoQ Sifo^ychdfS^ ■worn by ArSti in Atharvaveda, V. 7. 10. 

: , , Athaivaveda, XHI. 3. 1 where the Sun wearing the throe worlds is desoril 

, piaking a drilpi of them. Henos the drapi seems to have three pieces, 

' ' side ones and one back, like a waist-coat. The fact that it was wo 

m women as well ( Atharvaveda, V. 7. 10) and the nse of ‘vasanah’ (d 

in Bigveda, IX. 86. 14) wonld show that it was not a coat oi 

1 was, ■ 

^ ^ laoa ^ Tajwre.dai XIX. 82^83, 89. 
laoa Ibid., XX. 41 where the design is compared to the poet’s songs. 

’ ^ " 1304 Atharvaveda, XIY, 1. 8. IWd., XIV. 1. 7. 45, 

' XV* 2 Iff. ' 190^ Fanchayiipla BrShma^ia, XVI* 6* 13. ; XVIC 




Ksthala ; wMle Kampala (blanket) arid ^nittlya (imder- 

-garment of wool ?) are mentioned in the Atbarvaveda. ^ ® ^ ® 

A more com m on material for weaving cloth for ritual use was linen 
or silk. The tarpya^®®° with which the dead body is clothed in order 
that the dead may go about properly dressed in the realm of Yama^®'°^ is a 
silken garment according to Goldstiicker while others take it to mean linen. 
If the commentator has any basis for its explanation ‘made .from Trpa or 
TriparnS leaves’, these would refer to mulberry leaves or other leaves 
suitable for silk-cocoons. According to Professor Subimal Chandra Sarkar'®® ® 
the ‘uttuda’ in Atbarvaveda, III. 26.1. probably means ‘sprung from ‘tuda’ 
or mulberry i.e., silken (coverlet). The Ksauma which according to 
Max Muller means a linen cloth occurs in the Maitrayani Samhita’^®'®® 
and in the Black Yajurveda.^®®^ The Atbarvaveda^®®® refers to Sana, 
hemp as growing in the forest but we do not know whether its fibre was 
used as a material for weaving cloth. Garments made of bark, so fre- 
quent in later literature are rarely mentioned in Vedic texts ; probably 
the ‘barlsi’ of Kathaka Sarahita“®® was a barken stuff ; and it is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Kathakas lived in the North-Western 
and sub-Himalayan regions where the BarSs tree, a red-flow'ered rhododen- 
dron is still fabled to yield cloths. 

No doubt, the word karpSsa (meaning cotton from the cotton plants 
of the genus Gossipium with its typical convoluted structure) does not 
occur either in the Rigveda or in later Yedic literature proper ; bnt we 
have already seen that the Babylonian and Greek names for cotton-T- 


XXXYm.‘8. 

*•*** Ih vemaoalar proverbs and folHor^i the kaJnbala is made of lomaj hair. Oompara 
Tamil, ‘K!am (p) ali = rough hair-cloth. 

XIV. 2. 66, 67 :(Kamfeala);XIT. 1.25 (gamnlya). 
laa# Blsiefc T^arVeflai -Hi 4.:M1. 6 ; MaitrSyani SambiS, TV. 4. 8 ; Taittiriya BiSh- 
ma^a, I. 3. 7. 1. j liV. 6. 4 ; gatapatha Brahmapa, V. 3 j KSty%ana granta- 
' satt^ XV.‘'5. 7. ' ' ' ■ ' 

la»i Atharvaveflai XVIIIk 4. 31. 

1^*®* Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, p. 62 fn 
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SMand M-.'aa respeotirely-liavo always pointed to Sind m the homo 
of i.otton-<«iowii« and that cotton as weaving matenal was tooTO early 

ST oSSio Age to people ot Sind as proved by th^^^ 

tS The word » does, however, oeenr in the «ana SranU 
Sntra which was composed not later than the eight cen 
towards the close of the BrshmaBa Period when the Aryans c^e to occupy 
the cotton-growing districts lying far into the interior of country. 

PvomthcBSnfiyanawe flnd.that to ’'f 
toits perfection. We hear of beddings decorated with 

decked v*h gems and jewelB,>““ coverlet decorated with gold' ” coverlet 
™T iLana)de^rate4 with gold and sUver'-« cover et or ca^et 
(jstarL) Ved with the colour of lac (ak^raga-rafijita), gold-embroi- 
dered diL (worn by king Mvana),'»»> cloth decoraW with desig^ (mt^ 

vastra) presented by KekayarSjaTudlfiiit to tog Bsma of Ajodhya 

and blankets with variegated designs on tom.' 

Garments were a favourite article of gift to Brahmins and dep^dents. 

King Da&ratha is described as the giver of garments."*' As the funeral 

pretLion of Da^tha proceeded to to cremation gro,^% garments were 
Ldy distributed among to people."" At to srJ^ 

Datoto Brahmins were lavishly presented with white doto.' 

Janaka’s marriage-dowry to his daughters included among others blankets. 

^orlinenganients and ordinary doth."" On to eve of her departuie 
for the Dandaka forest Site under the advice of her husband gave away all 

her best garments first to the Brahmins and then to her servants.'" 

TTnanYwa is frequently mentioned in the BSmayana. We find KausdyS 
dressed- in teauma in pfijs time."" Th e beauty of the hump-backed 


' KisHi^fayal^dft, SOtb sarga. 

, J ! :. ***» 

.■it., EifHisihyalapda 23ra sarga.- 
ITiiauakS^ listh wurga ' 

' -I-*# ** , ' 4|oaiiy83dfcpb, 77tli saj^ ^ 

' !*»»' 7Mii. BMga t *KamialSMS»e^ 


SuidaraK^da, IGth sarga. 
n#o AjodhySka^da, 88th sarga. 
1889 San^roM^dat 10th 8arga> 

ffi?kindhy5hS9dap^0th sarga* 
!*»• Ibid.,76thf«arga* . 
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to the temple,^- Leaving aside liis usual dress and ^voapons Bliarata 

before entering the hermitage of Varadwaja wore ksauma as befittbig such 
an occasion. When B.!lvana was cremated his dead body was dressed 

with ksauma.^®^® It thus becomes apparent that in the age of RUmayana 
ksanma was specially used cn ceremonial occasions. 

Blankets (made of wool) were also used. Blanket- makers (kambala- 
k 3 ra) followed Bharata when he left AJodhyl to bring Elma back from the 
forest. Blankets formed part of the marriage-dowry given by king 
Janaka to his daughters. ^ ® “ Bharata received as present from hm 
maternal grandfather multi-coloured blankets. ^ ^ ® ^ Kekayai.ija Yudhajit 
sent presents of kambalas to king ESma of Ajodhya.^®®® In the palatial 
houses built by Maya in the Golden Forest Hanumana saw innumerable 
blankets of variegated designs stored up.^^ 5 3 When HanumTina set fire 
to the city of Lanks many blankets and cloth made of uvika, sheep s wool 
along with ksauma were reduced to ashes.^^®* 

Silk cloths (kauseya) are also frequently mentioned. On the occasion 
of Eama’s proposed consecration as Yuvaraja the streets of AjodhyS were 
overspread with patta-vastra and kauseya. ^ ^ ® ® On the eve of his departure 
for the Bandaka forest ESma gave away kauseya cloths to an SoSrya.^®®® 

ia*i Ibid., 9tb sarga. ’■*** -Ajodhyafca^da, 83rd sarga. 

i3«a Ibid., ^th sarga. BalakS^dn, 74tii sarga. 

»»*» Ibid., 6th sarga. AjodhyakS^da, 70th sarga. 

].9S« Ibid., 7th sarga. TTttarakanda, lUth sarga. 

•»*» BfilakaBda, 74th sarga. ^ Kiskindbyakavda, 50th sarga. 

la** Ibid., 77th sarga. ' LankakSpda. 7&th sarga. 

AiodhySkapda, 9bih sarga." AJ^fayakapda, 17th sarga. 

***• ll8th sarga, tr’ll ^ Ibid., SSnd; sarga. 
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Sits tised to wear kauseya in the royal palace in Ajodhyn. On Dasa- 

ratha's death Tasistha sent messengers with presents of kanseya to Bharata 
to bring him back from his maternal grandfather’s palace in the Kekaya 

kingdom Bharata in the course of his search for Binia found silken 

threads '(kauseya-tantu) of Sltf s dress sticking to the grass orer which she 
slept in the forest.^^ Sit3 used to wear yellow silken cloth (pita-kauseya) 
while at Paflchayati forest.^**®® While she was being carried away by 
BSyana Sita threw away her silken upper garment of golden hue (kanaka- 
dyuti-kauseya-uttariya) at the five monkeys so that they may give a clue 
to Rama about her whereaboutsA ® ^ Even in the Asoka forest Hanumana 
found Sits wearing her self-same yellowish silk-dress.^ 

(2) Metal industry — The advance of civilisation is also seen in the 
more extended knowledge and use of metals and in the large nvimber of 
mining industries of the period. Besides gold^^es and ay knowu^m 
tbe Bigvedic Age, the Atharvaveda mentions silver/ tin (trapn)/-^^ 
lead (sisa)^“®’ and syama, occurring along with asi, meaning a sword. ’• 2 ®® 

In a passage of the White Yajurveda we find a list of six metals then 
known. : 


‘‘Hiranyaip chame ayaschame sySmaip chame 
lohaip chame sisain chame trapu chame.” 


‘May my gold, my ayas, my iron (syama), my copper (loha), my lead (sisa) 

and my tin (trapu) prosper by sacrifice. Elsewhere in the White Yajurveda 


xiss 




Ibid., 37th sarga. 

Ibid., 68th sarga. 

Ibid., 88th sarga. 

Ara^jal&§nda, 47th, 52nd and 60th 
sargas. 

Ibid., 54th sarga. 

SandarakS^da, 15th sarga. 
A%hn,frmBd%i I* 35. I, 3 ; IL 36. 7 ; 

V. 1.35 Y. 2a 1,5; VI. 69. 1; 

VI. l§4 3; VII. 14. 2; IX. 5. 
14, 35. 36, 29 I XIL L 44 ; XIV. 
1. #5 XVUI. a 18; XVIII- 4 

m 5 tix. m, i } XIX 27 . % 10-;; 


XIX. 57. 5 ; XX. 57. 16 ; XX. 131. 
6, 8 5 XX. 127. 3 ; XX. 128. 6. 


Atharvaveda, V. 28. 1, 5 ; VI. 63. 


2, 3 ; VI. 84 3 ; VL 141. 2 ; Vlt 
115. 1 ; Vm. ?. 2 ; XIX. 58, 4 j 
XIX. 66 5 XX SO. a 
Atharvaveda, V, 28. 1, 5 ; XIIL 
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Atharvaveda, XI. 3. 8. 

Atharvaveda, I. 16. 2, 4 i XU. 2, 1, 
19,20,53. ' . 

Atharvaveda, IX. 5. 4 
While Ta|^vved4 XVItt 13, \ ^ , 






















kcpanisad I. 3. 26; VL 2. 7; 
cf. I. 1. 2; HI. 1. 1; ly- 

VI 4. 25 ; Chandogyopaaisad, IV. 
17 * 7 ; V. 10. 9 ; YJl. 24. 2 } 
VITI. 12. 5 5 Aitareya irapyaka* 
III. 2.4.17. ^ t 1 2- 

laT# Bthadarapyakopanisad, I- 1. •«» 

Ch5nlogyopaai?ad, IV. 17. 7. 

1 9ir T OhSndogyopanisad, IV 17. 7. 

ia7 8 Ibid. 

3137® Ibid* 

1880 Ibid. w 

it»i Sacred Books of the East. Vol. I 

p, 71 f». 

US 8 a 87 til satgft* 

i*8» Balakapda, ^tb aarga. 

lat* 63rd aarga. 


White Yajurveda, IV. 17 ; IV. 2o ; 

V 15 ; VII. 45 ; X. 15 ; X. 25 ; 
XII. 1 ; XII. 3 ; XIII. 3, 4, 38. 39 ; 
XVII. 11, 71 ; XX. 1 ; XX. 2 ; 
XXIII. 37. 

Ibid., V. 8 ; Xn. 63 ; XXVI. 26 ; 
XXIX. 20, 

Ibid.,X.U;XIX.80;XXIlI.37. 

Ibid., V. 8 ; XXIII. 37 ; XX. 2 ; 

VTYVTI. 11. 

Black Yajarveda. IV. 7. 5. Compare 

Xathaka Sairibita, XVIII. 10 ; 
Kapijtbala Saisihita, XXVIII. 10 ; 
Mailrayapi Saiphita, II. H* ^ ; 
^tapatba Brthmapa, XVIII. 
13—15. 

( Ka|bopanisad,Ll.23;BrbadSrapya. 





colour.^®®® Bharata while marching with his army by the side of Ohitra- 
kuta in search of Rlma, saw on the hill-slopes minerals of various kinds 
like gah’ika etc.*®®® Rrivana on reaching the mountaneous southern sea- 
coast of the Deccan found the sea-shore strewn with dried up pearls and 
corals.*®®^ On account of the coppery colour of his waist Hanumana 
is described as a hill adorned with a newly worked up mine of gairika.^®® 
Blood coining out of the wounded body of Bali is compared to water 
oozing out of mines of copper and gairika on the body of the hill. i ® ® 
There were mines of different kinds in Ajodhya as well.^ ® ® » On Sudarsana 
hill among the Himalayas there was a mine of gold^®®** The Ayomukha 
mountain otherwise known Malayachal by whose side the river Kaveri 
flows is adorned with mines of different metals.*^®*® Silver mines in which 
Situ is to be searched for are also mentioned.*®®® 

In the Ramayana besides gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin we 
find mention of various other mineral products like gairika,*®®* sudh2,*®®® 
avra (mica),*®®® sphatika (crystal)*®®’ and diamonds.*®®® 

In the literature of this period we find references not only to the 
goldsmith*®*® hut also to his work: “As a goldsmith taking a piece 
of gold turns it into another, newer and more beautiful shape so does 
the Self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled ignorance, makes 
unto himself another, newer and more beautiful shape.”*®®® The melting of 
gold in fire for purification*®®* and the softening of gold by means of 

1SS5 itJodhjakaHda, 94iih sarga. Ajodkyakanda, 9l8t sarga. 

Ibid,, 113th sarga. Ara^iyakanja, 55th sarga ; Sundara- 

AraiijakSnda, 35th sarga. kSnda^ 9th and 10th sargas i 

Snndarakanda, Ist sarga. Lankakanda, 11th sarga. 

, Ki§kiiidhy§k§:pda, 23rd sarga. Arariyaki^da 56th sarga; Kiskin- 

Ajodbjaka^da, 100th sarga. Ahym^d^ 10th sarga; Lanki- 

, Ki§kindhjakarida, 43rd sarga, kS^ida, 7Hh and 77th sargas. 

Ibid., 41st sarga. White rajnrveda, XXX. 17 ; RSmS- 

Ibid., 39th sarga. 1 

A. ® yafa, Aiodhy^fe^da, 8Srd sarga: 

Ajndhyaki^dft, 113th earga; Xiskin' ttui * ;n. ;i aaii. 

dhjail:pda, 23id snrga ; Snndara- EiskmdhyakSpda, 40th sarga. 

k^da,lsl sarga. Brhadiraipyakopanifad, IT. 4. 4. 

' AJodhyaki^^ida, 80th sarga ; Arapya* Ram%apa, Kiskiadhy§kS|ida, 24tb 

kS|idaf 55ih sarga ; Sandaraki^pda, ■ sarga. 

7th sarga, ^ . 




lavana (borax) are mentioned, Tbe use of gold in exchange, in sacrifice 
as well as in the manufacture of ornaments and of sundry other articles for 
domestic use lends coloxir to the view that there must have been source® 
of local supply of gold. Professors Macdonell and Keith^®°® are of opinion 
that in those days gold was obtained from the bed of rivers, though the 
extraction of gold from earth was not unknown.^®”* In the Ramayana^®®® 
we are told by Rama that princes go to the forest on hunting excursions 
partly no doubt for the joys of the chase and partly for the flesh it will 
fetch but in that connection they search with great care for various metals, 
gems and precious stones and for gold. Washing for gold is recorded in 
the Black Yajurveda^®®® Ksthaka Samhits,^®®’ Kapisthala Samhita’^®®® 
Maitrayani Sarahita^®®® and in the Satapatha Brahmana.’’-®^® 

We frequently hear of various golden media of exchange like Hirapya- 
krspala,^®^^ Suvarna,^®^® gold pieces, ^®^® Padas of gold,^®^* ^ata- 
mana’^ ® ® and Niskas. ^ ® ^ ® Chips of gold used in sacrifice ^ ® ’ a circular 
gold disc or plate with 21 knobs used in sacrifice,^® golden needles with 
which are marked out the lines on the body of the sacrificial horse which 
the dissector’s knife is to follow, ’‘®^® golden figure of Prajapati, Agni, the 
Sacrificer technically known as hiranyagarva,^®®® gold on the priest’s 
finger,^ ®®^ gold given as fee to the priest,^®®® sacrificial cauldron with gold- 


Satapatha BrShmaiia, V. 4. 3. 24, 26 j 
XII. 7. 2. 13 j XIII. 2. a 2 ; T. 
5, 5. 16 ; Blaok Tajarveda, II. 3. 
11.5;ni. 2. 6.3. 

Atharvaveda, V. 14. 3; V. 17. 14; 
XX. 131. 8 J Aitereya BrShmapk, 
VIII. 22. 

Atbarvaveda, XVII. 11, 71 
White Tajiirveda, X. 28 ; XII. 1, 12. 
White Tajarveda. XXIII. 35, 37. 
Ibid., XIII. 4, 16, 38 ; Black Tafar. 
veda,IV.1.8;IV. 2.8; V.2. 7. 

Atharvaveda, XVTII. 3. 18 ; ^ta* 
patha BrShmapa III. 8. 2. 2. 
Atharvaveda, IX 5. 14, 


i#oa Chandogya Upanisad, IV. 17. 7. 

1808 Vedic Index, II. p. 504, 

1*®* Atharvaveda, XII. 1 . 6. 

1*0 8 Arapyakapda, 43rd sarga. 

1808 VI. 1.7. 1. 

1807 XXIV. 3. 

1»08 xxxvn. 4. 

«o» III.7. 5. 6. 

II. 1. 1. 5. ■ HI. 2. 4. 9-21. 

1*11 Kathaka Sairihita, XI. 4 ; cf. Black 
Tajurveda, II. 3, 2. 1. ; Taittiriya 
BrShmapa, I. 3. 6. 7 ; MaitrSyanl 
Saiphita, II. 9. 2. 

Satapatha Brahmana, XII. 7. 2. 13. 
1818 White Yajarveda, IV. 26. 

181 * gatajatha BrShmapa, Kapda XIV ; 
Blhad&iapyakopaaijad, 1. 1. 1. 



Ibid., lOtb, 72nd and Slst sar^as ; 
Sund\rakanda, 1st and lltli sargas. 

3 3s« Lankakanda, 129th sarga. 

Ki^kindhjakanda, 26th sarga. 

Ajodliyakanda, 15th and 16th 
sargas. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 26th sarga. 
i»*o Ajodhyakanda, 26th sarga ; TJttara- 
kanda, 1st sarga. 
t X Ajodhyakanda, 10th sarga. 

1843 Kiskindbyakanda, 33rd sarga* 
Sundarakanda, 6th sarga. 

1844 Balakanda, 53rd sarga. 

184 5 Ajodhayakanda, 16th sarga; Ara- 
^yakanda, 22nd sarga. 
Snndarakanda, 9th sarga. 

Ibid., 8th sarga. 

3^®*® Ibid., 9th sarga. 

1®^® Ibid. 

Jt®®® Ajodhyakapda, 99th sarga. 

xBBt 53rd sarga. 


IS as White Tajurveda, XXXIIL 19. 

1834 Bthadarapyokapanisad, I. 1. 2. 

5 Ibid., Yl. 4, 25. 

18 38 Ajodhyakanda, 91st sarga ; Kiskin- 
dhySkanda, 50th sarga ; Sundara- 
kapda, 1st and 11th sargas ; LankS- 
kanda, 75th sarga. 

isftx' Suvariaa Vtngara in AjodhySkanda, 
14 th sarga. 

1838 Ajodhyakanda, 15th sarga ; Sundara- 
kanda, 10th and 11th sargas ; Xis- 
kindhySkanda, 26th sarga. 

183 3 Ghata in Ajodhyakapda, 14th and 
65th sargas. 

1880 Swarpakamandalu in SnndarakSpda, 
1st sarga, 

Sundarakanda, 9th sarga. 
a.»®» Aiodhyakipda, I6th and 19th sargas; 

Kifkindhyaklpda, SSrd sarga. 

1888 Snndarafefi^da, 11th sarga* 
i»»* AJodhyikSpdii 72iid iarga. 
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gold armour, weapons mounted with gold,^**® sword decked with 
gold, 13 5 4 s^-ord Avith golden handles, 1 3 ® ® bow decked with gold, 1 3 s e gbafts 
decked with gold,^®” golden sheath for sword,^®®® golden image (of 
Sit3(,^^®® golden figures of fish, flowers, trees, birds, mountains and stars 
engrayed on chariots,^®®" golden images engraved on chariots,’-®®^ and 
golden images placed in the bed-chamber of E'lvana’s palace. i®®® 

Golden ornaments are frecjuently mentioned.^®®* The word alaipkSra 
does not occur in the fo it Vedas b it the worl aa]a or anji meaning 
ornaments does ocour.^®®® The word alamkira occurs for the first time 
in the Satapatha Brlhmana’-®®® and in the Ghindogya Upanisad.^®®^ In 
the Atharvaveda the following ornaments are mentioned : — (1) Tirita^*®® — 
In Amarakosa it is explained as an ornament of the head (mukutamani 
or slrobhusana, a tiara-like ornament). (2) Parihastai®®® — It was 
probably a bracelet or t-wo connected rings regarded as one amulet.^ 3^® 
(3) Pravarta^®’^ — It was an ornament, circular in shape, probably for 
the ears ; (4) Eing^®^® (5) Golden amulets^®’'® (6) Necklaceofniska- 
coins as the term niskagrva^®^^ shows ; (7) Kurira^®’ ® — According to 
Zimmer it means peacock. If this meaning is accepted, tlien kurlra is a 
tiara-like ornament for tfie head.^®’'® (8) Kumba^®” — According to 


Ri^vedaj L 64. 4, 

III. 5. 1. 36 ; XIII. 8. 4 7. 

VIII. 8. 5 : Fratasya ^aTlrain vasa- 
nenaiamkire^ia samskiirvanti. 

Atharvaveda, VIIL 7. 

Ibid., VL 81. 1, 2, 

See Kat3§ikasilfcra, XXXV. 11. 
Atharvaveda, XV. 2. 1. 

Ibid., XX. 128.6, 7. 

Ibid., I. 35 ; V. 28 5 XIX. 26. 
Ibid., V. 14. a. 

Ibid., VI 138. 2 ; XIV. 1. 8, 

Compare ipaslamva graatasitra « 
*KtiiBba and Ktirira on th*:^ patnFi 
head;*' .Prot Sabimal Sarkar in 
his Some Aspects o! the Earliest 
Social History of India takes it to 
be a kind of horn-shaped ooiffnre 
-(p. 72). ^ ,, 

Atbwvavedai VI, 138. 3* . . . ‘ 


Lankakanda, 75th sarga. 

Ibid. 

***** Ajodhyakanda, 31st sarga ; Arapya* 
kanda, 12th sarga, 

3 516 6 Aranyakanda, 44th sarga ; Sun- 
darakanda, 1st sarga. 

Snndarakanda, 47th sarga. 
Arapyakanda, 3rd and 20th sargasj 
Kiskindhyakanda, 16th sarga. 
Arapjakanda, 12th sarga. 
i»5f Httarakapdfl', 112th sarga. 

AmpyakSipda, 22tid sarga. 

1*®*' SundarakSpda, 6th sarga# 

*•»«» Ibid.. 9th sarga. 

Ajodhy&kapda, I5th sarga. 

-lit* Atharvaveda, XIV. 40 j White 
’Tajnrveda, XV^ 504„XVH 97 5 
XXXIV, 52, 




Slyana it was used by women in hair-culture; probably it is comb.^*'*® 
(9) Opasa^®’® — It was used for adorning the head. Eoth thinks that 
it was a corruption of aba -+• pasa and hence meant hair-tape or hair- 
net.^®®® (10) Lalama — It was a tiara worn on the forehead like a 

frontlet. (11) Lalamya, frontlet (12) Lalamagu, frontlet (13) Surukma, 
an ornament for the chest (14) Rukmastarana, an ornament for 
the chest usually of crescent shape. (15) Nintiha, an ornament for 
the waist. (16) DeTanjana (17) Nalada (18) Madhulaka (19) Siman 
(20) Siisra (21) Swaudanji (22) Haritasraj or Hiranyasraj. The 
White Yajurveda refers to the gold-smith^®® ^ and the jeweller^*®® 
and to gold ornaments.^®®® It refers to a gold ornament, perhaps a chain, 
round the neck of the sacrificer,^®** to Opasa,^®®® to gold worn as 
amulet^®®® and to golden trappings for horses.^®® The Black Yajurveda, 
refers to Opaia,^®®® Sraj, PundarisraJ and Yoga. In the Kathopanisad^®®® 
we find that Yama offered to NacMketas an ornament called Srinka. The 
TSndamahabrahmana mentions the ornament called Sraj made of gold. 
The term niskagrra in the Aitareya Brahmana undoubtedly refers to the 
practice of wearing necklaces of niska coins. The Panchavirasa BrShmana 
refers not only to Oposa’^®®® but also to necklaces of sUver niska coins worn 
by the Vratyas. ^ ® ® ^ We hear of Eukmapasa in the Satapatha Bmhmana, ^ ® ® ® 
a chain by means of which Eukma was worn on the breast. Kargasovana, 
mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana, literally means an adornment for 


the 

ear, hence earring. In the 

OhUndogya Upanisad^®®® we read of a 

1878 

Prof, Sabimal Sarkar in his Some 

1S84 

Ibid., XXII. 1. 


Aspects of the Earliest Social 

188 5 

Ibid., XI. 5f5. 


History of India takes it to mean a 

lS86 

Ibid., xxxiy. 50. 


style of hair-dressing ( p, 73 ), 

1S8 7 

Ibid., XXy. 39. 

lift 

AtharYavada, TL 188, h 

1888 

Black Tajarveda, IV. 1. 5. 3. 

. ii»« 

Compare : *A net that hath thou- 

188 » 

I, 16 : ‘Tabaiba nSmna vabitSya- 


sand, eyes spread oyer the roof of a 


maTflih srinkanohema manakaril- 


' house’^ in Atharvaveda, IX. 3, 8, 


patiji grhapa.’ 


See also ante, fn. Xo. 444, 

1880 

IV. 1. 1 ; of. dvy-opaSah in XIH. 


White Tafaryeda, XXX. 17. 


4. 3. 


^ tm., XXX, 7, 

18#1 

Ibid., XVII. 1. 14 

1881 

While Tajuryeda, XV. hO ; 

1899 

VI. 7. 1. 7. 


XXXIV. %% ^ 

1898 

rv. 2, 1-4. 
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necklace offered to Raikva wMck he politely refused to accept. Maitrayani 
Samhita^^®^ also refers to opasa. 



1,yana we find mention of golden diadem (kmta),^®'’® 
.ecked with gems and pearls;’-®®® kuQ.dala, eamng worn 
and women,’-®®® golden kundalas bedecked with diamond 
13 99 jnanikiindala worn hy men as well,’^®® karna-varana 
ear) called trikargia;’-^®’- golden bracelets 
by both men’-'^®® and women, ’^®® 

, 1 ^ ® ^ hastavarana worn by king 
I worn by men’ ^ ® ® as well as 
;olden bracelet worn by both men’^® ® and 
1410. golden amulet 
1412 . necklace made of 
the neck,’^’* pearl neck- 
necklace of precious stones strung 
necklace of vaiduryamaiii,’^’® kaiitha- 
ornament for the neck,’^’® hemasutra, a golden chain, 

Ayodhjakanda, 3’2nd sarga, 

1407 Sundarakanda, 9th sarga. 

14 0 3 Ayodhyakanda, 32nd sarga ; Sun- 
darakanda, 10th sarga. 

140 0 Ayodbyakanda, 33nd sarga; Sun- 
darakanda, 10th sarga. 

1410 Sundarakanda, 10th sarga ; Lanka- 
kanda, 65th and 128th sargas. 

1411 Xiankakanda, 65 th sarga* 

1413 Aranyakanda, 64th sarga. 

i4is Balaka^da, 53rd sarga. 

141^ ' Eiskiadhy akanda, 11th sarga* 

i*i» Ayodliyakanda, 9tb satga ; Kiskin- 
dhyakanda, 40th sarga; Sandara- 
kanda, Sth sarga ; Lankakanda, 
ISOih sarga, 

1416 gtmdarakanda, 15th sarga. 
i4i» Ayodbyakanda, 32nd sarga. 

1418 Snndarakanda, 9th sarga, 

1419 Kijkindhyakanda, 9fch 

Vit ■ ' , ■ ■ ' - ■ 


(earring or ornament foi* the 
(kanehana koyura worn on the upper arm 

karayarana (bangles) decked with corals, 

Dasaratha,’^®® valaya, (armlet, bracelet) 

women, ’■ ^ ® ’ kanaka aii gada, g< 

women’^®® ; anguriyaka, ring for the^ fingers 
(kayaca),’^” golden amulet set with yaiduryamani 
gold’^’® ; kancaiia-malii worn by king Bali on 
lace, ’ ^ ® necklace of Indranilamag.!, ’ ^ ® ] 
together with a golden thread,’*’’’ 
hara, a kind of 


1894 II. 7. 5. 

18 9 6 Eamayana, Aranyakanda, 38th 
sarga. 

Kiskindhyakanda, ICth sarga. 

12^9 7 Ayodhyakanda, 32nd and 43rd 
sargas ; Sundarakanda, Sth and 
10th sargas ; Aranyakanda, S8th 
sarga ; Liankakanda, 65th sarga. 

3.®®® Sundarakanda, 10th and 15 th 

sargas. 

Kiskindhyakanda, 10th sarga, 

3.400 Balakanda, 14th sarga. 

1401 Sundarakanda, I5th sarga. 

1403 Balak^da, 15th sarga : Ayodhya- 
ka^ida, 32nd sarga ; Lankaka^da, 
65th and 130th sargas. 

1408 Ayodhyakayida, 32nd sarga j Sun- 
darakanda 1st snd 11th sargas. 

a404 Stindarakanda, 15th sarga. 

' Bilaka^dat 14th sarga. 
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probably to be worn on the neck^*®® cbandrabara, a kind of necklace worn 
by both m.en^*2^ and womon,^^®^ golden chain for slieep^^^'^ ; kfulcbldama, 
a girdle-like ornament for the waist^^^"^ ; kinkini-mrila, a girdle of small 
bells,^^®® mekbala, an ornament for the waist and loins ; and nupnraj 
an ornament for the ankles and feet.^^^’ 


Among the articles made of silver, the Atharvaveda^^^® mentions 
silver amulets which are said to grant vigour to the wearer. The 
White Yajurveda^*®° mentions silver needles for marking out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector’s knife is to follow. 
Silver plates used in sacrifice are mentioned in the Black Yajurveda and 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. The Brhadaranyakopanisad'*®^ mentions the 
silver vessel called Ylahimau used in the horse-sacrifice. The Pauchaviinsa 
Brahmaga refers, as we have already seen, to necklaces made of silver 
niskas worn by the Vratyas. In the Ramayana silver utensils,^ silver 
pitchers,*^^®^ seats made of silver, altars made of silver,^ bedsteads 
made of silver,^ pillars mounted with silver/^®® silver-mounted arch 
of a gateway,^*®® windows made of silver, images of silver engraved 
on chariots,^ and images of silver placed in the bed-chamber of Bnvana’s 
palace are mentioned. 

We have already seen that the third metal ayas is separated from loha 
and syainain^*'^® and according to Schrader meant pure dark copper. 


Saudarakanda, 9th sarga. 
Lankakanda, 65 tb sarga. 

143 3 Ajodbjak^da, 82nd sarga, 

143 s Ibid, 14th sarga. 

1434 Snndarakanda, 9th sarga. 

Ibid. 

Ajodfajakanda, 78th sarga. 

’’ ' Araipyakanda, 52iid sarga i Snndara- 

k%da, 1 st, 9th and llth sargas. 

' ^ T* 2a L 

Ibid., Y, 28. 5. 

'XXllt S5, 37, 

1431 I. 

XVIL 1. 14 

BSkkinda, h3rd ■ sarga Ayodh]?^- 


kanda, 91st sarga ; Kiskindbya- 
kanda, 50 tb sarga. 

Ayodhyakanda, 15tli sarga. 

3 -^® 5 Ayodbjakanda, 10th sarga. 

Ibid. 

14 37 Kiskindhyakanda, 33rd sarga. 

14 S3 Ara^iyakanda, 55th sarga. 

Sjandarakanda, 6tb sarga. 

14 40 A rally akanda, 55th sarga. 

3-^^^ Snndarakanda, 6th sarga. 

Ibid., 9tb sarga. 

144 3 Vhite Yajurvada, XYIII. 13 ; 

Black Yajurveda, lY, 7. 5. 

14 4 4 Compare ; Latin aes ~ Goth ai» = 

gelid' meaning pure dark 

oop.per,. . ’-i 













Lolia occurs in the Atharraveda/^*® tho White Yajurveda/^^® the Black 
Yajurveda’-*'^’' and in the Ohandogya TJpanisadA^*® The words Lohamaya 
and Lohayasa occur in the ^atapatha BrahmauaA^^^ According to 
Schrader’-* loha originally meant copper hut later it was used to denote 
iron. %ama is mentioned in the Atharyaveda,’*®’- apparently meaning 
iron as the word occurs along with asi meaning a sword. It is also 
mentioned in the White Yajurveda,’*®® Black YajurvedaA^®^ Kathaka 
Samhita,’*®* Kapisthala Samhita^^®® and in the Maitrayani SaTnhitl.^*®® 

We have distinct references to the iron-smelter^*®’’ and the black- 
smith.’*®® The Maitrayana-Brahmana Upanisad’*®® thus describes the 
work of the blacksmith : — “Even as a ball of iron pervaded (overcome) by 
fire and hammered by smiths, becomes manifold (assumes different forms 
such as crooked, round, large, small) thus the Elemental Self pervaded 
(overcome) by the inner man and hammered by the qualities becomes 
manifold.” The softening of silver by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin, of loha (iron) by means of lead was also 
known.’*®® Whatever be the real meaning of ayas, loha and syamam these 
metals were extensively used in this period. Thus we read of receptacle 
that has been hammered or formed with a tool of ayas,’*®’ metal 
vessels,’*®® metal jug,’*®’ a pair of shears with sharp blades,’*®® sickle to 
cut the ripened grain,’*®* knife,’*®® spade to dig up the hardest soil 




1^*5 XI. 3. 17. 

XVIII. 13. 

1*47 lY, 7, 5, 

1**8 lY, 17. 7. 

V. 4. 12 ; XIII. 2. 2. 8. 

14 so Preliietorio Antiquities, p. 212. 
1401 IX. 5. 4 ; XI. 3. 7. 

XVIII. 13. 
i*s8 lY, 7. 5. 

1*64 xvin. 10 . 
i*«« xvni. 10 . 

n. 11.5. 


1*5 7 White Tajnrveda, XXX. 14. 

14 5 8 Ibid., XVI. 27. 

1458 HI. 3, 

1*6 0 Ohandogya Upanisad, IV. 17. 7. 

14 81 White Tajnrveda, XXVI. 26. 

1*6 9 Brhadarapyaka TTpanisad, VI. 4, 13 ; 
RSmayana, AjodhyS-kapda, d3rd 
sarga ; Srnidarakanda, 11th sarga. 
1*6 8 Atharvaveda, XX. 127, 4. 

14 6* White Tajnrveda, XII. 68. 

i5S6 Ibid., IV. 1 ; VI. 11. 


(eTidently of datra, bill Iiatcliet/^o« iron axe, 

iron hook,'^^° iron razor^^^i with razor-case,^^’'* pair of nail scissors, 
iron nets, fetters wrought of iron,i^’® lonha-inanjusn, iron box or 
trunk!*’® and collyrium-pots, probably madf of metal.!*” Among 

articles for use in sacrifice we read of the sacrificial hatchet,**” sickle to 

cut and trim the sacred grass,**” lead needles (according to the 
commentator Mahidhara copper or iron needles) to mark out the lines on 
the body of the sacrificial horse which the dissector’s knife is to follow,**” 
bell, evidently made of metal* *»* and threads of iron for use in 

amulets.!*” Among articles for purposes of war wo read of phala, blade 
of an arrow,!*” sword,**®* varman, armour, coat of mail,**®® armour for 
elephants and horses,**®®. Iron forts**®* and iron castles**®® used in a 


Aitareya Aranyaka Upanisad, III, 
It 4 ; hhanitra^ koe, spade in 
Eamayana, Ayodhyakanda, 37 th 
sarga ; tanlca^ hoe, spade in Ibid,, 
SOtb sarga. 

Ayodhyakanda, SOtli sarga. 

1468 Chandogya Upanisad, VL 16. 1. 

Atharyaveda, YII. 115, 1 ; VI. 14L 
2 ; II. 12, 3 ; White Yajnrveda, 
V. 42 ; YIt 15 , Ram ay ana, Bala- 
kanda, 54fch sarga ; Ayodhyakanda, 
80th sarga, 

Atharyaveda, YII. 115. 1. 

^^71 Ibid., YL 68 . 1, 3 ; White Yajur- 
yeda, III 63 ; XY. 4; Brhada- 
ranyaka Fpanisad, III. 3. 2 ; 
Xansitaki Upanisad, lY. 20. 
Compare “Just as the sharp edge 
of a razor is difficult to pass over, 
thns the wise say the path ( to 
Self) is hard” — Kathopanisad, 
"t'B.U/' 

ICaufltakr TJpanisad, lY. 20. 
K^rshn^foscm in Chfndagya Upa- 
nijad, YI. I. .6,; '' 

Atharyaveda, XlX 66. 1, 
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1481 

1483 
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Ibid,, YI. 63. 2 ; YI. 84. 3. White 
Yajnrveda, XII. 68 , ^ 

Ramayana, B2.1akanda, 67th sarga ; 
cf. Petaha in Ajodhyakanda, 36th 
and 37tli sargas. 

Ayodhyakanda, 91st sarga. 
Atharyaveda, YII. 28. 

Ibid., XII. 3. 31 ; cf. Black Yajar- 
veda, I. 1. 2. 

White Yajnrveda, XXIII, 37. 
Maitrajana-Brahmana Upani^ad. 

YL 22. 

Atharyaveda, Y. 28. 1, 

Ramayan.!, Ayodhyakanda, 36th 
sarga, 

Kathopanisad, If. 6 . 4 5 Ramayana, 
Balakanda, 54th sarga ; Ayodhya- 
kanda, 23r J, 43rd and 52nd sargas, 
Atharyaveda, Y;I. 118. 1 ; YIIL 
_ 5. 18; IX. 2. 16; XIX. 58, 4; 
XX, 18. 65 White Yajnrveda, 
XIII. 35 ; XYIL 49 ; XXIX. 38, 
45 ; Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 
40th and 91st sarga. 

Ramayana, Lankakapda, 75th sarga. 
Atharyaveda, XIX ; 58, 4. 

White Yajnrveda, Y. 8 , 
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figuratiye sense are also mentioned. Pillars made of iron,^^®® ornaments 
made of iron worn by king Trisanku in Ms okandala dress^*®® and images 
of tigers made of various metals^ are also mentioned. 


We also read of tlie nse of mixed metals (yongikadkatn) in tMs age. 


Bell-metal (karasya) vessels, made of an alloy of copper and tin are 
mentioned in the Ohandogya Upanisad.i^^" In the Ramayana^^®® we are 
told that after the marriage ceremony of his sons was over, king Basaratha 
on reaching home presented four Brahmins with cows together with calves 
and hell-metal vessels for mllching (karnsya-dohanahhanda). Vessels made 


of brass or pittala, an alloy of copper and zinc are mentioned in the 

Maitrayana-Brahmana Bpanisad.i*®V In the Rimayana'^®® we find a 

reference to brass when Khara angrily speaks to Rama thus : “Just as the 
gold-like pittala (brass) is blackened when put to fire, so are you showing 
only your hollowness by self-laudation.” 


Whether alchemy was known in this period is not certain. Alchemy is 
the process by means of which an inferior metal is converted into a superior 
one. We find reference to this process in the 37th sarga of the Balalanda 
of the RSmiiyana where the origin of metals specially of gold (jatarhpa) 
is discussed. But some scholars look upon this passage as a later addition 



eweller — The manikSra or jeweller is mentioned in 

victims of Purusamedha in the WMte Yajurveda.i*®« 

hmana’-^®’ the word used for jewellery is Ischa which 
lass-beads ; and it would be unreasonable to suppose 
glass on gold did not follow the same procedure with 
precious stones for which they had names and which 
zed.^*®® When Bharata left Ayodhya to bring back 

63. 3. XXX. 7. 

pdd, 58th sarga. 111.665. _ ;> 

.da, 15th sarga. Mann ordains a fine for piermng 

fine gems like diamonds and rubies 
and for boring pearls or inferior 
,• _ . improperly# , ^ 





Eg otliers by tlie maiiikata* 

treats of royal families generally 
e mentions a largo number of 
tdof golden diadem (kirlta) sot 
ings) set "witb diamonds 
necklace/® necklace 
strung together with a 
jolden amulet set with 
set with corals/ various images 
images of birds 

of serpents decked 
o>eins/®^‘^ seats decked with 
D-ems, ® ^ ^ golden bedstead 
s and vaiduryamani/®^® 
151’ altars decked with white gems 
fly-flapper (chamara) decked 
gems and corals/®®® chariot 
and silver pillars decked 


mma. from the forest he was followed £ 

As a matter of fact, the Ramayaiia wh 
as contrasted with the ritual litero 
jewellery used in this period. Thus we 
with jewels and -pearls/®®® golden k 
and vaiduryamani/®® ^ maiiikundala, 
of Indranilamani/®®" necklace of_ precious stom 
golden thread/®®® necklace of vaiduryamani 
vaiduryamani,!®®’ hastavarana (bangles) l _ 

decked with gold, silver, diamonds, peark and coi , 

decked wilh silver, coral and vaidaryamam, imag 
idth gems,i®^V golden seats decked with 
gold and gems,i®i® bedstead decked mth various g- 
locked with gems,^®- bed-sheet decked with gems 
crystal altar decked with various gems^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
like indranilamani and mahamlamaiji,^ ® 
with white gems, 1®^® chariot adorned with g 
mounted with gold and decked with jewe s, 
with gold, gems and pearls.^®® 

We may refer in this connection to prakasa v _ 

rraittlrtva. Satanatha and Pahchavimia Brahmanas 


1810 Ibid., 7th sarga, 

1611 Ibid. 

151 a Ibid., 11th sarga. 

1518 Kiskindhyakanda, 50ih sarga. 

1614 Ayodhyakaniaa, 76th sarga; Kif- 
kindhyakanda, 50th sarga. 

1616 Sandarakanda, 11th sarga. 

1516 Xbid,, lOfcb sarga* 

.3-S3.7 Ibid. 

16 18 Ibid., 9tli' sarga. 

1619 Ayodbyak^P^da, 15tli sarga. 

1590 Lankakanda, 11th sarga. 

isai Ayodhyakanda, 16th sarga ; Ara^ya- 
kanda, 53rd sarga. 
leaa Sundaraka^da, 9th sarga. 
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IV. 4 8. 

isa* Kathopanisad, II. 6. 5 ; Svetsivatara 
TJpanisad, II. I^ > Aitareya Ara- 
pyaka Upanijad, III. 2. 4 10. 
less AyodkyakSpda 9lst sarga. 
ie«8 11.14 : 

jLsa^f’ ♦‘As a metal digc»(mirr<«) teraished 
'\r-\Yt-s , ,% dast, shines btlghi 


looking glass 


Geldiier thinks that praTopa in. Maitrliyanl Saiphit3^®“® 
moans tho same thing. Tho TJpanisads rel;ec to polished mirrors^s®^. 
ThelirMuayana also rofors to polished mirrovs (suiiilrjita darpana).^®^*® 
To people acepainted with crystals and metal foil the idea of setting small 
plates of crystal on toil for the nianufactui'e of looking glasses would he 
easy enough. Polished metal plates seem, howevei’, to he more frepently 
used and in the present day orthodox people prefer them to foiled glass 
in connoctien with marriage and other religious ceremonies. Such ^plates 
are usually made of silver. The mirror mentioned in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad^®^® was a metal disc.^®®’ The ancient Egyptians preferred 
copper or an alloy of copper and tin ; hut the Hindus hold that alloy as 
impure and \inrit for religions purposes. The word kacha for glass occurs 
in the Taittiriya Brahmaua^ ® ® ® and seeing that the Ceylonese who borrow- 
ed all the arts of civilised life from the Hindus, make mention in the 
Hwipavamsa of a “glass pinnacle” placed on the top of the Ruanwelle 
dagoba by Suidaitissa, brother of Dutugaimuna, in the second century B.O. 
and of a “glass mirror” in the third century and Pliny describes 

the glass of India being superior to all others from the circumstance of 
its being made of pounded crystal®®® it would not be presumptuous to 
believe that it was, in ancient times used in India in tha forma ion o 
looking glasses ; but we have nothing as yet to show that mercury was 
used in fixing the foil on it. The looking glasses used 
of the marble hath in the palace at Agra, were foiled with a film of lead 
and tin poured in a melted state in large glass globes which were 
afterwards broken to form small mirrors. This mode of foiling is still m 
common practice in many parts of India. 

it has been cleansed, so is the one 
incarnate person satisfied and free 
from grief, after he has seen the: 
real nature of the self (Max Mhl- 
ler’s Translation in the S. B. ; S. 

Vol. XV. p. 24a). i 

III. 665. ,,, , 

Tennet’s Ceylon, I. p. 454. 

Lib.xxxvr..q.66, 

'"..u.''-. i 


(3) Working in wood — The ordinary carpenter made wooden Tessels, 
implements and furniture for domestic as well as ritual use. Ladles of 
yarious kinds— the sruya^®®^ (small ladle used specially for Soma libation), 
thesruci®"" (large wooden ladle), dhruya^sss (haying the largest bowl 
used in pouring libations of clarided butter into fire), the iuhui®^^ and 
the upabhrt^®®® are frequently mentioned. Wooden mace used in 
sacrifice/®®® wooden sacrificial spade^®®’ with which earth is to be dug 
to form two square beds for the chief cauldron called mahayira aud gharma 
to rest on large wooden soma reseryoir called drona-kalasa,^®®® four- 
cornered ’sacrificial cups of khadira wood^®*^ mortar-shaped cup ^of 
palss'a wood’-®*® cup made of udumyara wood,’-®^^ wooden soma cups,^®^® 
wooden coyers for sacrificial yessels,^®^® wooden mortar^®^^ and pestle^®^® 
for extracting soma iuice, wooden mortar and pestle for pounding out 
rice,^®'*'® wooden pegs or wedges with which the pressing stones are 
beaten^ wooden pegs for stretching out skin or woyen cloth^®^® wooden 
needles used in stitching together the folding doors of the cart-shed,i®^® 
fixe-shovel or poker made of palasa wood,^®®° wooden instrument called 
sphya, shaped like a sword used in stirring up boiled rice, drawing lines 
on the ground and other sacrificial purposes/® ®i yupas or sacrificial 


1 S 8 X "Vy'jhite Tajurvedai I 29 ; II. 20 ; 
XVII. 77 ; BrKadaranyaka U pani- 
VI. a 13. 

16S3 White Tajurveda, L 29 ; IL 20 ; 

XVII. 79. 

iTsa AtharYaveda, XVIII, 5 5 Black 
yajurveda. Ill, 5. 7. 

^ Atharvaveda, V. 17, 5 ; XVIII. 5 j 
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posts timber posts called svaru/®-^® dnipad^®-^^ and Tanaspati^^ 

(evidently a dressed and entire sala trunk) are referred to. 

Mention is also made of seats made of ndumvara v'Ood“-'*« and of 
tlironosof khadira wood.^®^’ Among those the trdpa is thus described 

in the Atharvaveda : 

“Bhaga hath formed the four legs of the tFilpa, 

Wrought the four pieces that compose the frame-work. 

Tvastar (skilled carpenters) hath decked the straps 
that go across itA®®* 

Beln» the nuptial bed-stead' = »» it was usually made o{ udumrara 

wood” ' ' “ » The pilha (alluded to in the mention of pithasarpm ■ ' '"'PPl'-) 

was eTidontlY a wooden seat. The epithet prostha-saya' ■ 

Z^Z was sLething like a high and broad bench."- In the Tmttmya 

Bratanaua'-* prostha is. therefore, distinguished from tll]^ and wahya 

As the name suggests Tahya is a couch of light structure that Muld be 

<1 ^ ctfift iTl R to llOTO 1)0611 an 6SS6lltial itSIB of 

carried about wlien necessary; it seams w . .1566 

xi 1 oiiQ-mUpr baTin^ an embroidered coverlet. 

ml" a ^Sring serlortte occupier of a shining seat 

^terlinthe Atharvaveda in connection with not only the inau^- 

18 reterr chief'-’ hut also a marriage-ceremony.'— In the 

Whte TajurvId‘a'-» Ssandi i s specially asso ci ated with kingship, being 

1... AUiarvamda, VII.30 :XII. » i I. 2. 6. 5, 

XII. 3. 33 , White ^ White XXX. 21 1 I tot 

V. 41.43 .»d Ek. VX Ml III. 4. 17. 1. 

Y.ioiraa., VI. 6. 4; Em y V ■ Alh.ry.v.d^ IV. 5. S-Sigted., 

Balakapda, 14th sarga.^ Aitereya yiL 55 . 8. 

BrShma^a II. 1 j Kausitaki B leas (Jonipaie vernaonlar paiiha, a hro&c 

maP9,X.l. plank resting on two legs ia thi 

isss Atharweda. IV;^4. ; 11. ^ river boats. 

xes-t Ibia.VI.63. 3;VI.U5. 2, AlA. n. 7. 17. 1. i 

4 ?. 9 ;WhiteTajarveaa, XX.20. Atharvaveda. IV. 20. S. 

asss Ihia..IX.3. 11; BlaokTajnrveda. IHd., XIV. 2. 30. 

■^b2.8.4. TO am Ibid., XV. 3. 2. ff. ; 

is6» Aitareya Arapyaka, 1. A *. w- Ibid., XIV. 2. 6d. 

' iss'f White Yaintveda, X. 26. XIX. 86. 
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regarded as the ‘womb of rSjanyas’^®’® and its use in ritual by a sacridcial 
priest ensures samrajya for his client^®”; but the (lualilicatory fccrui 
raJSsandi^®’® shows that the humbler ssandi’s were also in use. The 
Ssandi is usually made of sacred udumvara wmod, sometimes of 
khadirawood. It had four legs. ^ ® ’ ® It was sometimes square, ® ^ ® and 
sometimes rectangular^®” in shape. It was sometimes a span high, ^ s ^ s 
sometimes knee high^®” or navel high.i®80 The Vratya chief s' asandi 
described in the Atharvaveda^®®^ had framework of w-ood and W’’oven 
straps, two (fore) feet, two (back) feet ; two lengthwise and two crosswise 
pieces ; forward and ci'oss tantus (wooven straps or cords), and tips'raya, 
the support or back of the seat ; its adjuncts were Ustarana, coverlet, 
asSda, seat proper i.e., the cushion for sitting on, and upvarhana, cushion 
for leaning against. The paryanka is a later development being iirst 
mentioned in the later Vedic tests. ' ® « ^ had four logs' and was furnished 
with sirsanya, head-piece of the couch, upah'i, tlie supporting back of the 
couch and uechirsaka, cushion and pillow for the head. 

In addition to the ordinary carpenter we find tlie llathakSrai®®® 
who besides making chariots for purposes of wnari®®*^ and race made 
carts, , waggons^®®® and carriages.*®®’ Eeferenoos to boats*®®® 


Of, also White Tajnrveda, XX, 1. 
Black Yajurveda, VII. 5. 8. 5. 

White Tajnrveda, XIX. 16. 

Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 5, 6, 12 
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Aitareya BrShmapa, YIII. 12 and 
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SankhySyana Aranyaka, lU., 
Satapatha BrShmapa, YI, 7, I, 12 ff ■ 
Aitareya Brahmana, YIII. 5 and 6.' 
Aitareya Brahmapa, YIII. 12. 
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Jaim. Brah. 11. 24. 

Atharvaveda, III, 5. 6, 

White Tajutvada, XXIX, 45. 

Ibid,, I. 8 ; II. 19 j lY. 33, 

Bkok Tajarveda, I. 8. ,18 ; Brhada- 
rapayka Upanijad, lY. 4, 1. 35. 
Atharvaveda, XX. 125. 3 ; White ■ 
Tajarveda, XII. 30 ; Brhadarapya- 
ka Upani-jad, lY. 2. 1. 

Atharvaveda, II. 86. 5 ; III. 6. 7 ; 
lY. 33. 7, 8 j Y. 4, 4 ; Y. 19. 18 j 
XX. 48. 2; XX. 72. 1 ; Black 
Tajnrveda, Y. 8. 10. 1 j Aitareya 
Irapyafca I. 2. 4. 6, etc. 



the esisteace of boat builders. Boats of bigger siz^ having 
(nau-manda)^^®® came to be known in this period. 


«£■ 


The Rlimayana refers to specialised carpenters’- and to the manufac- 
ture of boxes (petaka)’®®’ wooden sandals’®®^ and artificial hills made 
of wood.’®®® 


(4) Leather-work — The hide-dresser is mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda’®®^ and the Aitareya Brahmaua’®®® seems to refer to 
the stretching of hides with pegs, while the ^vetasvatara Upa- 
nisad’®®® refers to the rolling up of hides. The importance of the hide- 
dresser is evident from the fact that skins of aja (goat) krsnasara (the 
black antelope), hariija (deer) and the eta (spotted deer) were in common 
and ritual use. Tlius the religious student (brahmacari) is clad in the 
black antelope skin.’®®’ The gods dressd in doer skins’®®® used to alarm 
their' enemies.’®®® The Kukundhas and the Kukurabhas used to dress 
themselves in hides and skins.’®®® Skins of deer were used as coverings’®®® 
and as seat-spreads. ’ ® ° ’ According to ritual custom the Brahmin priest goes 
clad in goat’s skin.’®®® Q-oat skin was also used as coverlet for asandi’s.’®®® 
A tradttion of wearing cowhides in primitive times is hinted in a passage 
of the Satapatua Brahmana.’®®^ Cowhide also served as a ritual seat for 
the newly marriod couple. The skin of the black antelope was used as 
coverlet for asandi’s’®®® as well as for pressing soma and bruising and 

husking the rice used in oblations.’®®® The tiger-skin was used as 


IS®® Satapatha Brahmana, II. 3. 3. 15, 
Ayodby§.kanda, 83rd sarga. 

Ibid., S6th and 37tli sargas. 

Ibid., 91st sarga. 
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coverlet for asandfs^®®^ and for chariots.^®®® Lion sMiis wore also used 
for coveriua: chariots.^®®® 


Besides the hide-dresser, leather-worker (carinasilpl)^®’^® is 
mentioned. Leather-bags were used for holding milk, wine and ( 
liquids^® and dry skin-bags sometimes formed part of sacrilicial fee. 
The ritual shoes mentioned in the Black Yajurveda^®’’^® were mac 
of black antelope skins while the ritual shoes mentioned in the 
patha BrShmajja^®^^ and in the Kausitaki BrShmana^®^® were 
of boar-skin. 


(5) Pottery — The potter is frequently mentioned ^®^® Among the 
earthen pots made by him we find sthali, cooking pot which occurs in the 
Atharvaveda and the BrShmanas ; asecana, vessel to hold liquids such as 
meat- juice (Yusan) ; and ukhi, a cooking pot which is described 
clearly as mnimaya in the White Yajurveda. ^ ® ® The B^amayaiia also 
mentions sthsli, kumbhi and karambhi filled with curds. ^®^® Broken 
liquor-pots are also referred to^ ® ® ® 

(6) Ivory work — The RamSyana mentions altars^®® ^ and scats made 
of ivory, ^®®® legs of bedsteads made of ivory and gold,^®^® pillars and 
windows (of Havana’s palace) made of ivory, ^®^^ and images of ivory 
placed in chariots. ^®®® 
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IV, 1, 5* 4 I Atharvaveda, IX* 6, 17, 
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Ibid. 
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(7) Maimfactiire of liquor — The sacred sacrificial drink obtained 
from the Soma plant was Mglily imized in this period as none of the 
principal religions rites sncb as the l)arsa, Purpamasa,, Jyotistoma, Ukthya, 
Vajapeya, Atiriltra, Aptaryama etc., could be celebrated without 
it. It is no wonder, therefore that the Black Yajurreda^®®® fm’nishes 
iimumerable mantras for repitition at every stage of its manufacture. 
It is not necessary to describe here in any detail ^ ^ the several steps in 

its manufacture ; suffice it to say that it was made with the expressed juice 
of the Soma creeper, diluted with water, mixed with barley meal, clarified 
butter and the meal of wild paddy (niv3ra) and fermented in jar for nine 
days. It seems that the starch of the two kinds of meal (barley and 

wild paddy) siipplied the material for the vinous fermentation and the 
Soma juice served to promote vinous fermentation, flavour the beverage 
and check acetous decomposition in the same way that hop does in beer. 
Its intoxicating effects as noticed in the lligveda have already been 
described. In the Black Yajurveda we find a story in which a sage 
Visvarupa by name, son of Tvastu while engaged at the Soma sacrifice is 
said to have indulged so inordinately in the exhilarating beverage as to have 
vomited on the animals brought before him for immolation. 

In a distilled condition the Soma would be of no use and as it was 
not distilled it could not be kept for any great length of time. 
Accordingly no Soma juice was used when arrack was distilled from fer- 
mented meal. This fermented barley or wild paddy meal when distilled 
was called sura which was known, as we have already seen, early in the 
Rigvodic Age. It was used as an article of offering to the Gods in two 
important rites, namely, SautrmtJnl and the Vsjapeya. According to 
Baudhayana and Kstyayana three articles are used in its preparation viz. 
sprouting paddy, the sprout brought on by steeping paddy in water, slightly 
parched barley steeped in curds and diluted butter milk, and coarse powder 
of the same steeped in whey. After proper fermentation, this was distilled 
in the usual way. Unfortunately we do not get any description in contem- 


*•*8® Stevenson’s Samaveda, p. 5 ; ' 
Aitareya Brahma^ja I., p. 6. 
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tion of tlie liquor. Another ,, driak known as ililSla was prooably a 
Tariety of sura while Parisrut was a drink made from dowers.^® 

The PSmayana refers to stirfi which oozes spontaneously from 
trees (tadi ?) and different varieties of madya prepared by the ^aiiiidika 
of which Yarmii and Maireya were famous. 

(8) Painting— Prescoes (patibtana or conversation-pictures i e., 
love-scenes) are mentioned in the oldest Pali literature and the very fact 
tibat Buddha prohibited these paintings and permitted only the representa- 
tion of wreaths and creepers shows the pre-Buddhistic origin of painting 
The Kathopanisad refers by way of simile to pictures (light and shade) 
and to the painter’s brush’^®®^ while the Maitrayana-Bmliinana IJpani- 
gg_qi6 35 refers by way nf simile to a painted wall. The Biimayana refers not 
only to painters (citrasilpavid)^®®® but also to rooms (of Eama’s Mahal 
inAyodhya) adorned with pictures made by skilful artists.^® Picture- 
galleries ^ ® ® ® are also mentioned. 

(9) Sculpture — Sculptured images on wooden posts are as old as the 
Rigveda.^®®® The Atharvaveda refers to decorated and inlaid (pis) 
bowls like the starry night and to carvings in relief of gods inside 
the bowl.^®^’^ The Eimiiyana refers to images of horses, birds, serpents 
and of Lakshmi with her elephants carved on the aerial chariot of 
Bsva^ia.^®*® 
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UttarakanJa, 107th sarga, 
Ayodbjakanda, 15ih sarga* 
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Atharvaveda, IX. 3 ; III. 12. 

Atharvaveda, IX. 3. 8. 

Palada, Atharvaveda, III. 12. 5; 
IX. 3. 5 ; pal5?a, Atharvaveda, 
XII. 3. 19 ; JaiminTja IJpani^ad 
Brahmapa, I. S4 1 j palili Athar- 
Yayeda, II. 8, 3 ; palila, Xausitakf 
Sdfcra, LXXX.27. 

pripiliai nahaBa, pans-' 
vaijalya— Athar?aveda, IX. 3. 4, 5. 

AtBarvavada, IX 8 . 7. 5 IX 6 . 7. 

Ibfd., IX a 7. 
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Ibid., Ill, 12. 3. 

As there is distinct Jaention of play- 
ful calves and children in the 
house in the Atharvaveda III. 12. 
3. Compare Rigveda, VIL 56. 
16. Moreover, the house is des- 
cribed as rich in horses and in 

kine (Atharvaveda, III. 12. 2) and 
rest to man and beast 


as giving 
(Atharvaveda, IX. 3. 17.) 

^ The first explicit mention of burnt 
(pakva) bricks occurs in the 
&tapatba Brahmana late in the 
7th century B. 0, (VI. 1. 2. 22 ; 
VIL 2 . 1 . 7 .) ^ ■ 


(10) Architecture — The AtharvaTeda gives us a graphic account 
of a style of arcMteotiire which evidently refers to the ordinary type 
of a dwelling liouse in this period. According to it four pillars (upainit) 
were set up on a good site and against them beams were leant at an angle 
as props (pratimit). The upright pillars were connected by cross-beams 
(parimit) resting upon them. The roof was formed of ribs of bamboo 
(varnsa), a ridge called visuvant and aksu, either the wicker-work or split 
bamboo-lining, over which the thatch was laid and to which the description 
of thousand-eyed could aptly bo applied or a net spread over the 
visuvant to keep the straw-bundles of the thatch in tact during stormy 
weather. T he walls wore filled up with straw or long reedy grass 
and the whole structure was held together with ties of various sorts. 
Besides the store-house of Soma, the agni-s'fila (the hall of the fire 
altar), patninuni sadana (ladies’ apartments),^®*® sadas (a shed erected 
ill the sacrificial enclosure to the east of the Pracinavamsa chamber, 
which had its supporting beam turned towards the east)^®®® and covered 
verandahs (at least along the front and back as denoted by the term 
paksas) each huuso had a Mg store-room or sala full of clean corn ’^®®^ 
and sheds for sheep and cattle.^ ®®2 


In the Black Yajurveda we find frequent mention of bricks* and 
of their use in the construction of fire-alters. Among the various forms 
of altar-bricks known to the people of this age, we may mention 


IM 

11 4- In hricks^^®®* vikarni, ( cornerlcss bricks 

^ (p„t'.ric.„.-a„a ot.».bnci. 

with wious linear markings.^®®’ Mortar (purlsa) was used in makin 
bricks firm and has therefore been aptly compared to flesh adhcnng to 
bones.i®®® Such adhesive plasters must have been^ 
construction of the alternative forms of the altar like the irc 

styles (representing the syena, kanka or alaja) or the ‘bowl or granary 
(drona), ‘chariot-wheeV ‘circle’ ‘cementery’ (Wana) and ‘triangle models. 
It would be extraordinary if bricks were not used for the secular house- 
buildings as well, while altars (household or special) and cemeteries 
w6re Tbrick-built. 

The Satapatha BrJhmana describes at length the smas'jna (fimoral 
and memorial) stmotnres and elassides them into v5stn^ grhm and 
prainanam.’^®®’- Tbe vastu reliquary of bones etc., was built in two 
styles. The Pracya or unorthodox type was round and domeshaped 
(parimandala),!®®-' separate from the earth (i. e., towering), made of stone, 
instead of bricks i®®® and enclosed by an indeflmte num ler of enclosing^ 
stones.^®®^ The orthodox style of vSstu was square or quadrilateral, 
not separate from the earth,^®®® and made of bricks one foot square, i® ®’ 
The o-rhan ^®®® was either an actual house with many rooms, er acted 
over or beside the grave in memory of the deceased or chambers and 
vaults of subterranean or rock-cut caves.^®®® The prajaSnam means a 
pillar-like memorial monument. A pillar (sthunH) is indeed set up on the 
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1660 The direction that brick-altars oonld 
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structures by the time of the Black 
Tajurveda. 
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Vedic graTG^®’^° and in the time of the ^atapatha Bi'ahmana a stone ^ 
pillar (sankti) was set np along Avith three timber ones at the four corners 
of the smasrma. 

The groat variety of names for doors and pillars shows that 
they Avore a marked feature of one other type of house-])uilding, 
characterised by timber-AVork as opposed to bamboo, brick and stone A^ork. 
This timber architecture seems to have been strengthened by the use 
of ayasthuna’s (pillars made of the metal called ayas) and parigha’s’^®’® 
so that it constituted a necessary earlier stage of architecture to account 
for the elaborate gold-plated and inlaid timber-pillars of the Mauryan 
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resolve geometrical problems such as coustr acting a circle e(][ual in area 
to a square and vice-versa. The laying out of the Indo-Aryan village is 
treated in the ^ilpasastras as the preparation of sacrificial ground. I have, 
therefore, considered it justifiable to refer it historically to the Vedic 
period and to connect it with the camp or fortified settlement of the early 
Aryan invaders.” In a later volume Mr. Havell writes that subsequent 
investigations confirm his foregoing observations. Ho says “If it be true — 
as the Russian scholar Sheftdovich, asserts— that the Kassites who took 
Babylon in 1766 B. 0. and established a dynasty there which lasted for 
600 years were Aryans speaking Vedic Sanskrit whose chief god was 
Suryya, Babylon must be regarded as a half-way house of the Aryan race 
in its march towards the Indus valley and some, at least of the early 
Aryan tribes must have acquired, before they entered India, not only the 
high spiritual culture which is reached in the Rigveda, but a prolonged 
experience of the civic arts, including architecture. Recent German 
excavations on the site of Babylon show that the science of building 
in Vedic times had advanced much further than has hitherto been 
suspected.” (E. B. Havell — Ancient and Mediasval Architecture, p. 3.) 

Indeed the plan of the towns and their denominations were identical 
with those of the geometrical figures that had to be drawn on the sacrificial 
altars. Those figures suggested the plans and the names. And the 
description of the cities of Ayodhya and Lankii as preserved in the 
Ramayana seems to show that they were built according to a definite plan 
and are in wonderful agreement with the principles laid down in the later 
^ilpasSstras. Thus we are told that the city of Lankit was situated on the 
top of a hill,^®^® surrounded on all sides by a walP®’® and outside the wall 
was a ditch sorrounding the city.^®’® The ancient town-planners were 
not slow to seize the slighest opportunity to make the city as picturesque 
as they could. Accordingly, in the ditch were carefully nurtured lotus 
and lily plants ^®’® The ditch was spanned by bridges in 
front of each of the many gates which pierced the wall surrounding the 
city.^®’’® Inside the city were roads w'hich were broad and well- 
divided. ^ ® ’’f ® There were rows of beautiful houses plastered with lime. ^ ® ® 
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Tlie royal palace was sorrouncted by a wall pierced by many beautiful 
gates.i®’® It contained latagrba/®’^ citrasalS kridagrba, 

kamagrba,!®’® diyaTibara-grba and even artificial mountains made of 

wood besides many orchards and gardens.^ ®'’^ ® The famous Asoka 
forest witb its rows of flower and fruit trees planted in tbeir proper order by 
skilful sylviculturists, its well excavated tanks witb tbeir beautifrfi steps, its 
raised seats, rest-bouses and latagrba’s vied in beauty witb tbe Nandana- 
kanana of Indra, tlio Garden of Brahma or tbe Obaitra-ratba of Kuvera.^®®® 
Near the royal palace were tbe bouses of Praksta, Mabaparsva, 
Kmnbbakarna, Vibblsana and other notables of tbe kingdom.^®’ ® Tbe city 
also contained savagrba’s,^®® ^ gosthas'lla’s i®®^ and yantragara’sA®® ^ 
In fact, the buildings Avere so faultlessly constructed that they appeared 
to have been made by Mayadanava himself.^®®" Tbe city has, therefore, 
been described as a mind-wrought city in tbe air, of Viswakarman. 

It is likened to a woman with tbe walls and ramparts for her thigbs,i«^® 

tbe wide expanse of water (in tbe ditch) and tbe surrounding jungles for 
her clothes,^®’® tbe satagbni (guns ?} and Mastra for her looks of hair,!®’® 
tbe palaces for her ornaments^®’® and tbe yantragSra’s for her breastsA®®’- 

Similarly, tbe city of Ayodbyii is said to have been built by ManuA®®® 
It was twelve yojanas in length and three yojanas in breadtbA®®® It 
was sorrounded by a deep moat, which made it difficult of accessA®®® 
It was divided by one broad road which was met by other fine streets aU 
recmlarly wateredA®®® The city was founded on a plain i®®® and had many 
stout arched gates witb large door-panelsA®®® In tbe middle of the city 
were rows of shopsA®® ® In all quarters of tbe city were theatres, pleasme- 
gardens, mango-groves and avenues of sala treesA®®® Its innumerable 
palaces high like bills,^®®® sport-houses for 

cbaityas,^®®^ temples,^®®* yajnas5l2s ^®®* and panasalas al 

enhanced its beauty and magnificence. Tbe buildings were not constructed 
in an irregular fashion, for, there was co-operation in alignment and 
structure (SunivesitavesmSntam). - 


18 Ibid., 6tb savga. 

16 80 Ibid., Bttarakanda, 52nd sarga. 

16 81 Ibid., Sundarakapda, 3rd sar^a. 
■iM'9 ' Ibid-, 7iib sarga. ■ , , , ■ , , ,, 

I, 


16 8 8 Ibid., Balakanda, 5th sarga. 

16 8* Ibid., Ayodhyakanda. 71st sarga. 
16 8 s Ibid., 100th sarga. 
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consciousness whicli Ayodliya had eve ope m ^ Indian 

n f t£": •; -:is ..1 

Z'woman v-ho guards the gates saying 

of Lanka ^ ® » ® Such a civic sense was quite probable becai . • 

2 anemnt times were more than centres of trade mid corporate lite ; 
they were the ultimate resorts of the people against hostile invasion. 

'The oemuations— Wo have already seen that the Rigveda shows germs 
of a social division, arising out of the adoption of different occupations by 
different sections of the community. An idea as to the enormous exten 

to which division of labour was carried out in this period will bo evident 
from the following list of principal occupations most of which are des- 
cribed in the White Yajurvodai^^^ in connection with the victims ot the 

Purusamedha ceremony 

(a) JgricuUnral occuraiiom~-'BeBiies the husbandman^*® wo hear 
of various agricultural labourers : (1) ploughman (kinasa, kf^iyala), 

(2) sower (vapa),'®®" (3) one employed in husking (dhanyakrt) and 

(4) woman employed in grinding corn (upalapraksini) 

(v) I?iflmirial oconpaHons—Ot those engaged in the various industrial 
arts the following are important: (5) smelter (dhmati),^®® (3) black 
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xeoe Ibid., XXX. U. 

1807 Ibid., 17 ; Ramayana, A yodhyakanda, 
SSrd sarga ; Brhadaranyaka XJpa- 
nisad, IV. 4. 4. _ . 

18 08 ■^bite Yajurveda XXX. 7 ; Rama- 
yapa, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd sarga. 

18 8 0 Atharvavsda, X- 6. 3 ; White Tajar 
veda, XVI. 27 , XXX. 6. 

1700 Ramayana, Balakanda, 13th sarga. 

1701 Ibid., Ayodhyakanda, 8Cth and S3rd 

sargas. 

1708 White Tajnrveda, XXX. 12. 

1703 Ibid , XVI. 27 ; XXX. 6. 

17 0* Ibid , XVI. 40 ; XXX. 7. 

1705 Ibid., XXX. 7. 

1706 Ibid.; Black Yaprveda, VII. 2. 4. 

2 ; compare Aitareya Aranyaka, I. 
3.3.940. 

17 07 White Yainrveda, XXX. 8. 

17 08 Compare round mats of munja 
grass for ritual use in White 
. „ Yajurveda, XU. 2, 

i76» , White Yajurveda, XXX. .hi , ' 

tTio';' ''See Vndio'Inclexi.sti 


1713 White Yapirvada, XXX. 9. 

1714 Ibid., 12. 

1716 Ibid., 14. 

1718 Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 83rd 
sarga. 

1717 A remarkable feature found in the 

dmaAana of the gatapatha Br§h- 
mana is the regulation : “Bet there 
be citras on the back of the ‘Sma- 
^ana’ ” “for ‘citras’ mean offspring’’ 
(The commentator takes it as natural 
scenery ; this is absurd, specially as 
natural scenery is suggested as an 
alternative in the following lines). 
In the case of the stone-built round 
reliquary the most suitable citras 
would be sculptured figures in 
relief. It is interesting to compare 

the account in the Epic of the 
representation of the fertility 
goddess Jara on the palace walls 
of the king of Girivnaja, of a plump 
woman with children all arouna. 

1718 White Yajurveda, XXX. 15. 
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(o) Priestly occupations — The priestly class who earned their liveli- 
hood by officiating in sacrifices, by teaching the sacred loro or in other 
ways ministering to the spiritual needs of the community came to be 
divided into the following classes (30) the rtvig or hotr— the leading 
priest who while the sacrifice was being performed recited hymns of praise 
in honour of the particular god he was worshipping ; (31) the udgatr — the 
priest who sang the samans or hymns in praise of the Soma plant hyposta- 
tised and regarded as god ; (32) adhvaryu — the priest who was concerned 
with the manual acts of sacrificing (33) astrologer (ganaka/ ’ ^ ® naksatra- 
dar &^'^2 4^^ weather-prophet (sakadhflmam)/ ^ ® one who foretells 

the weather by the way in which smoke rises from a fire of cowdung 
and (35) physician (bhisak^^^® vaidyaka).^'^^’ 

(d) Domestic and Menial occupations — In addition to the above we 
find the (36) shepherd (avipala),^'^®® (37) the cowherd (gopa),^'^®® 
(38) goatherd (ajapsla),^’'®^ (39) elephant-keeper (hastipa),^^®^ (-10) horse- 
keeper (asvapa),^"^®® (11) driver of horses,^^®^ (12) charioteers,^'^®® 
(13) cook,^’®® (11) servant,'^’®’ (15) houseguard,^’^®® (16) washerman, ®® 

Eamajana, Balakanda, IBtli sarga. Eamajapa, Ajodhjakarida, 83rd 

Ibid,, Ayodhyakanda, 80tb sarga. sarga. 

White Yajurveda, XYL 27; XXX. White Yajarveda, XXX. 11. 

7 ; MaitrajanI Saii,ihita, L 8 , 3 ^ Ibid. 

Maitrajana Brahmana Upanisad, Ibid., XYL 7. 

IL 6 ; IIL 31. Ibid., XXX. 11. 

Eamajana, Ayodhyak^da, 83rd Ibid. 

sarga, ivas ibid. 

Ibid, BMaka)Qda, ISth sarga. i 7 ai ibid., XYL 26. 

^73^ White Yajarveda, XXX 10 ; XXX. i785 ibid. 

1736 Eamayana, Ajodhyakanda, SOth 

sarga. 

17 87 Ibid., Balakanda, 13th sarga ; 

White Yajarveda, XXX 13. 
Grhapa, White Yajarveda, XXX. 
11 ; dv^rapa, Ibid., 13 ; payn, 
purnsa, Ibid., 20* 

Eamayana, Ayodhjikanda, 80th 

sarga, 


Atharvaveda, YI. 1, 4, Compare 
Kansika SQtra, XXX. 13, Bloom- 
field in American Journal of Philo- 
logy, VIL pp. 484-88 ; Weber- 
Omina et Portenta, p. 363 ; Zimmer 
— Altiiidisohes Leben, p. 353, 
i 7«6 White Yajarveda,- XXX. 10 5 Black 
YaJ a rveda, Y,' 4," 9, ‘ 3, , 
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(47) washer-woman/^ (4b) baroer ( 
paricara),^ ^ ^ (50) messenger (palaga. 

(npsektr)^''*^ 

(e) Mecreationary occupations • 
who earned their liTlng hy amusing , 
of it. Such were the (52) drumheater 
blower ^ ^ ’ (55) musician^ ’ ^ ® 
gadha)^’s“ (58) actor (nata)i’5^^ 

(citrasilpaTid)’- ^ 

solyei-i^se (64) jester 
(G6) pole-dancer or 
and (68) woman ' 

{f) Other non-industrial occupations 
the occupations of the followini 
( wovikartana), ^ ® ^ (70) fisherman, ^ ® 


! — Besides these there were others 
the public specially the richer sections 
(53) lute-player’-’^® (54) flute- 
(56) public dancer”^® (57) ministrel (ma- 
(59) artist (silpi)”®^ (60) painter 
(61) artificer”®^ (62) magician”®® (63) q^uestion- 
17 57 (65) keeper of gambling houses (sabhayin)” ®® 
acrobat (yamsanartaka) ” ® (67) prize-fighter” ® “ 
who deals in loye-charms.”®’ 

■No less important were 
g non- industrial groups : (69) hunter 
”(71) fishyendor,” ® * (72) merchant,’ 

17 53 Ramayana, Ayodbyakarida, 

sarga ; Uttarakanda, 107tli sarga ; 
Ka-fcliopams^d, II. 6. 5 and 17. 

17 6 4. White Yajurveda, XXX. 7. 

17 5 5 j^tharvaveda, XIX. 27.5; compare 
■abhidhyatar vistritir iva in 
Maitrayana Brahmana Upanisad, 

VII. 1 ; VII. 8. 

17 50 -White Tainrveda, XXX. 10. 

17 67 Ibid., 20. 

17 6 8 Ibid., 18. 

17 6 0 Ibid., 21. 

17 0 0 Maitrayana Brahmana Upanisad, 

VII. 8. 

17 61 Whi te Tajnrveda, XXX. 9. 

17 6 3 Ibid., XVI. 28 ; XXX. 7. 

176 8 Ibid., XVI. 27 ; XXX. 8. 18 ; Ohhan- 
dogya Upanifad, I. 4. 3. 

176* White Tajarveda, XXX. 16 . 

176 6 White Yajnrveda, XVI. 19 ; XXX 
17 • Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda, 
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(73) banker (srestMn), ^ ’ ® « (74) usurer (kusidin), ^’6^73) wood-rangor, ^ ^ ® ® 
(76) wood bringer/’^^® (77) forest fire-guard, ^ ° (78) boatman (uavaja), 

(79) mason,^^’^ (80) sudbalepakilra/ ’ ’ ® (81) bodhakara, ^ (82) yastra- 
■; sivanakara, ^ and (83) sastrafiyi . ^ ® 

Labour — (a) Free la/jourers : ehaiiffe in their social stalm — Withtbo 
: oloyation of tbe princely and priestly classes, the agricultural and indus- 

trial population lost the soeial status they once enjoyed. We hayo seen 
) that in early Vedic times the rathakiras as the builders' of his war-chatiots 

I . were on terms of friendly intimacy with the king. They were, moreover, 

i:, regarded as the representatives of the Ribhus, those ancient artificers 

f~ whose wondrous skill obtained for them a place among the gods. ® In 

t' the Taittiriya Brlhmana, however, they appear as a special class along 

j : with the yaisyas and have through their devotion to a mechanical art, 

[ ' lost status as compared with ordinary freemen. Similarly, though 

I'Vi'-. the physician’s skill was highly lauded in the Rigveda the germs of the 
f , later dislike for his profession are to be found in the Black Ta jurveda. ^ ^ 

The position of the vaisyas, the mass of the industrial population also 
imderwent a change, for, in the Aitareya Brahmana they came to be 
I regarded as being tributary to another (anyasya valikrt) and their function 
was to be devoured by the priest and the nobleman. ^ ^ ® The industrial 
population, however, tried to improve their position towards the end of 
this period by organising themselves into guilds. 

[b) Shoe labour— In this period agricultural work was mostly done, as 
before, by the freemen of the tribe along with their sons and kinsmen. 
Gradually, however, there arose various labouring classes recruited from 
the landless poor or conquered enemies. We have already seen that the 
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Eigveda refers to dasa’s who could be gifted away, so that they must 

have been, in some sort of bondage. In another hymn of the Eigveda 
we are told that King Trasadasya, son of Purukutsa gave its composer 
jafty vadhu’s. As these young women were gifted away they must have been 
in some sort of bondage. In the Atharvaveda wo read of dasis’s husking and 
pounding the rice i ’ s i or collecting the alkaline droppings of the cow . ^ ® ^ 
The word dasa which usually denotes a slave does not, however, always 
mean a slave ; for all non-sacrificers were called dasa’s.’-’®® It is also worthy 
* of note that though we have mention of gifts of slaves wm have none 

of slave-markets. This absence of slave-markets may be taken to mean that 
slaves were never largely employed and that the institution of slavery never 
attained that importance which it did in Greece or Eome or in the social 

system of the Semetic countries. 




(c) Female Labour —In this period we find a large number of 
women earning their livelihood by husking and grinding corn^^®^, working 


as 


disi’s. 


,T’o 17 8 5 


weaving. 


17 8 


6 splitting cane,i’®^ working in thorns,^ 


788 
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doing embroidery work,^^®^ dealing in loye-cliarms,^^^ washing 
and dying clothes^’®® and making seabbardsi^ 9® and ointments.^’®* 
An interesting refrence to the position of women with regard to 
agriculture is to be found in the Taittiriya^ ^ ^ ® and and ^atapatha Brah- 


XI’! a See ante, fn. No. 592. 


1780 VIII. 19. 36. 

1781 Atharvaveda, XII. 3. 13. 

178 a Ibid., XII. 4. 9. 

17 8 3 Eiigveda, V. 34. 6 ; X. 86. 19. The 
Yadua and Tarva^as were Aryan 
tribes but as they seceded from the 
Vedio faith they had been descri- 
bed as Dasa kings ( Bigveda, 
X. 62. 10) Brhadratha and Nava- 
vastva became favourites of Agni 
by their performance of sacrifices 
( Eigveda, I. 36. 8 ) bnt both 
were afterwards killed by Indra, 
probably because of their subse- 
quent hetrodoxy and were called 
dasas (Eigveda, X. 49. 6), 

17 8 4 Atharvaveda, XII. 3. 13. 
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manas^’®® where we are told that in the harvest-offering ritaal “as a rale 
the wife of the sacrificer was present, with hands joined to her hushand. 
This participation of women can he explained by the fact that ni primitive 
times the duties of agriculture lay, for the most part, in. the liaiids of 

women.^’®'' After tracing the historical develoinnent of this portion of 
the sacrificei’^s Jevons remarks: “It is, therefore, an easy guess that 
the cultivation of plants was one of women’s contributions to civilisation 
and it is in harmony with this conjecture that the cereal duties arc usually 
both in the Old World as in the New, female.” Agriculture, however, when 
its benefits became thoroughly understood, was not allowed among civilised 
races to continue to be the exclusive prerogative of women and the Corn 
goddess, maiden or mother, had to admit within the circle of her worship- 
pers, the men as well as the women of the tribe. 

Caste system in relation to mobility of labonr— In this period, the 
oaste-system was getting stereotyped. Besides the priesthood and the 
nobility there comes into existence a new factor, the introduction of 
divisions among the ordinary freemen — ^the Taisyas. In this development, 
there must have been two main influences — the force of occupation and 
the influence of the aborigines. Wo have already seen how in 
the Taittiriya Brahmana the chariotmakers, the type of skilled 


workors in th.o HigYGdsj tlii’Oiigli tlioir clGYOtion to 

mechanical art, lost status as compared with ordinary free- 

men. Similarly, in the Elgveda the healing art is highly lauded and the 
As wins, the divine physicians are repeatedly invoked ; but by the time of 
the Black Yajurveda, the physician lost his previous high position, for, 
we read “The gods said of these two (the Aswins) : impure are they^ 
wandering among men and physicians. Therefore a brahmana should not 


through 


their devotion to 


II. 5. 2. 20. 

Je?ons — Introduction to tlie His- 
tory of Religion, pp. 240 — 41. 

The gradual transition from the 
early sacrifice of human beings 
to the stage in which horses tended 
by man during the pastoral stage 


were sacrificed, thence to the subs- 
titution of various animals as they 
became domesticated ending with 
the oifering of fruits of the earth, 
when agriculture became widely 
known, is set forth as a recognised 
fact in the Aitareya Btahraana. 
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nmctioo inotticiiic, for tlio physician is impui-e, nnat tor the saorince . ^ 
Moreover, contact witli the aborigines^ must have raised questions 
of parity of blool very much like those which at present agitate the 
southorn states of the V. S. A. or the White people in South Africa. 

In (leculing the question how far the caste system stood as a barrier 
apalust the mobility of labour and the people were tied down to the rigidity 
of a social system in which hereditary occupation was alloted to its mem- 
bers it is necessary that wo should divest our mind of prejudices and guard 
ourselves against associating modern ideas with the old state of things. 
Wo are accustonuid to say t’lat the brlhmaiias alone could ho priests, they 
alone could teach the Vedas, whereas wo have evidences which tend to 
nrove that at least in the earliest times they alone were hrahmanas who 
possessed a k.iovledge of the Vedas and could perforin the function of a 
priest, llulos were indeed laid down that no body should serve as a priest 
wlio could not prove his descent from three (according to Kausitaki Shtra) 
or ten (according to Latyayana Satra) generations of r?i’s. But these very 
rules prove indirectly that the unbroken descent in a brahmaija hne 
was yot an ideal and not an actuality* 

Wo have, however, not to depend upon negative proof alone to estah- 

llsh our thesis. Authentic ancient texts repeatedly declare that it is 
knowledge and not descent, that makes a brahmaua. Black 

* v.n.1 hrrrhniana rsirarseyo van susravan. ( Vi. 
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as a rsi for purity, learmng md wisdom. Tho 

refers to royal seers like Tisw3mitra,Devapi and Janaka. Vrswamtia, th 

Purohitaof King Sudas is described in tbe Paiicha™ and Artareya 
Brahmapas as of royal descent, of the family of the Jatans Yaska 
represents a prince named Devapi saorifioing for his brother Santanu, the 
Mho- Similarly, king Yiswantara sacrifices without the help of pnes 's in 


V IdejlSt. -t’Li>VVCVpc«Ui, AXJ.JJ.g5 , ..t T 

ofHasli®®’ and Prayahana Jahala of Panchalai®°®disputing with and 
instructing brahmins in the lore of the Brahmii. The Chhandogya 
TTpanisadi®"® tells us how a brahmin imparts knowledge to a sudia 
accepting presents and taking his daughter for his wife. The Jaimin^a 
Upani§ad speaks of a king becoming a seer. Another case of interest is 

that of Satyaksma JavSla who was accepted as a pupil by a distmguishe 

priest, because he showed promise, although he could not tell of his 
ancestry.i®^® Javala, it may be noted, became the founder of a school 


of the Taiuryeda. In the Ramlyana^ s ^ ^ a brahmin is seen earning his 


Kjx. VJJ.W V * ^ ^ ^ _ 

livelihood by ploughing with no stigma attached to his action. Moreoyer, 
who was Yalmiki, the author of the Rsmayana itself, but a s'ndra ? 

Craft-guilds— The question now presents itself whether there existed 
in this period industrial combinations called craft-guilds. Geldner and 
Roth fiTid references to them in the Biahmanas but there are other Yedic 
scholars who hold the opposite view. No doubt, considered by themselves 
merely as literary passages, these references seem to be doubtful indications 
of a formal and weU-defined institution; but if we combine with the 
literary evidence, the evidence of history, tho evidence furnished by the 
evolution of Aryan life, much of the uncertainty of the purely literary 
evidences will disappear. No doubt guild-life belongs to a consider- 
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ai)ly advanced stage of economic progress in which individual mechanics, 
artisans and traders have sufficient business instinct developed in them 
and have achieved sufficient success in their respective businesses to appre- 
ciate the necessity of organising themselves into a community for the 
purpose of promoting their individual and collective interest. But we 
have already seen the enormous extent to which the differentiation of 
of economic occupations was carried on and the remarkable progress which 
the arts and crafts achieved in this period. And this will lead any sober 
and unbiassed historian to the conclusion that those scholars who choose 
to find in certain passages of the Brahnianas proofs of the existence of 
guilds cannot very well be considered as guilty of making any extravagant 
claim and taking up an untenable position. 


Let us now proceed to the passages themselves. In the White Yajur- 
vedai8“ have the word gana besides ganapati, which means the head- 
man of a gana. Gana in later Sanskrit always means a guild or corporate 
union. In the Brhadnranyaka Upanisadi®i® we read “Sa naib vybhavata. 
Sa visamasrjata yanyetani devajateni ganasah ukhyiiyante.” Commentator 
SankarTicarya says : -“Kshatrasrstopi sa naiva vyabhavat karmane brahma 
taya vyabhavat vittoparjjanyiturabhavat. Sa visamasrjata karmasSdhana- 
vittoplrjjanaya. Kah punarasou bit? Yanyetani devajatani, svarthe 
nisthiya ete devajatibheda ityarthali ganasa ganam gajiam akbylyante 
kathyante gapapraya hi visafi. Prayena samhatya hi vittoparjjanasamarthah 
naikaikasah” Thus the gods of the Vaisya class were called gauasah on the 
analogy of their human prototype because they could earn money evidently 
by industry and trade, not by their individual efforts but in a corporate body. 
We have also certain passages which contain the word shesthin,i8i^ mean- 
in-^ according to Hopkins a modem seth (banker) or more probably, accor- 
ding to Macdon ell, the headman of a guild.^®^® Metaphorical and indirect 
allusions to gapa and sre§thi made in order to explain obstruse philosophical 
subjects show that they were already well-known existences within the 
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ran^o of common observation and tlie allusions arc warranted on tbe 
lomcal principle of arguing from tbe known to the unknown, of explam- 
in° the unfamiliar and the abstract from the familiar and the concrete. Ihis 
is further corroborated by the where we are told that^ m 

the procession of citizens who accompanied Bharata in his quest ot B/:ima 
ficvured merchants, jewellers, potters carpenters, goldsmiths, physicians, 
wine-distillers, tailors etc., so that the Rxmiyaiia recognises the position 
held bv trades and crafts in society. 




Domestic and Foreign trade— The striking devolopmont of industrial 
life and the consequent sub-division of occupations made self-supporting 
life an impossibility and gave greater scope to the interchange of tlio pro- 
ducts of agriculture and industry. Unfortunately from the evidences 
at our disposal wo oau gather very meagre information about tho inter- 
change of commodities of various localities. The Atharvavoda describes the 
guggula (bdellium) as “produced from Sindhu” or coming from the sea ; 
Varaija, a plant used in medicine and supposed to possess magical powers 
is described as Varaaavatycim,^®^® growing on the banks of Varanuvati 
lake or river and bartered for coverings (pavasta), skins of goats ajina) and 
woven cloths (dursa)A®’'® Horses arc described in the Satapatha BrShmana 
and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisadi®®<> as “coming from the Indus regions” 
(Saindhava). Salt is similarly described as coming fiom the Indus in 
the Brhadaranyka Upanisad.^®®! I'rom the Ramayana wo learn that 
Kamboja, Bahllika and Sind were famous for horses^®®® and that elephants 
of the Himalayan and Vindhyan regions were famous for their large size 
and great strength.^®®® The excess production as well as excellence of 
production of particular localities induced energetic men to carry them 
to other places where these could be disposed of with profit. Such men 
were called the Vanij^®®^ or merchant, who in a hymn of the Atharvaveda 
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is made to speak of “tlio distant pathway which his feet have troddch 
and to address the gods in the following strain 

“I stir and animate ilio merchant Indra ; may ho 
approach and be our guide and loader 
Chasing ill-will, wild beast, and highway robber, 
may he who hath the power give me riches. 


Propitious unto us bo sale ana hater, may 

mterchaugo of merchandise enrich me ; 

Accept ye twain (Agni and Indra) accordant, this 

]i])ation ! Prosperous bo our ventures and incomings. 

The wealth whe.rewith I carry on my traffic, seeking, 
ve gods ! wealth with the wealth I offer, 
j\Tay this grow more for me, not less : 0 Agni, 

through sacrifice chase those who hinder profit.” 

Por the conduct o[ this trade there were roads and travellers rest- 
houses. The Aiharvavoda refers not only to the parirathya^®^® or road 
suitable for chariots hut also to well-made oart-roafis on a higher level 
than adioining fields, forests and other village tracks with great trees 
planted* beside, passing through villages or towns and with occasional paws 
of pillars (i. e., gateways, evidently near the approaches of some town) 

through which bridal processions pass.i®^? Every tirtha along the bridal 
-route is said to be well-provided with drink, so that it must have been a 

rest-bouso like the prapatha’s of the Bigveda.i®^® Indeed travellmg 
seems to have been quite common in those days. _ The Atharvaveda has 
charms to ensure a prosperous journey^® 29 and gives us the partmg 
traveller’s address to the houses of Ms village.i®®° Villages are som^ 
times described as connected with mahapathas or liigh roads an 
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causeways CbadTan) firmer than an ordinary road are known. ^ ® ^ 2 Sotu 
meaning a raised hank for crossing inundated land froinontly occurs in 
the literature of this period.^®®® 

Scholars are, however, divided in their opinion as whether this trade 
was carried on across the seas to foreign lands. Professor Keith observes 
“There is still no hint of sea-borne commerce or of more than river navi- 
gation, though we need not suppose that the sea was unknown, at least 
hy hearsay, to the end of the period.”^® But, as a matter of fact, we 
find distinct references to sea and to sea-voyages and at least indirect proof 
of sea-borne commerce in this perid. That the sea was widely known will 
he evident from the use of the sea by way of simile in the following 

“Whatever I eat I swallow np, even as the 
sea that swallows all.”^®®® 

“Raise thyself up like heaven on high and 
he exhanstless as the sea.”^®®® 

That the sea is not the Indus in flood will be evident from the existence 
of three seas^®®’ and from the fact that in a passage of the Atharvaveda 
Varuna’s throat evidently means the sea into which the seven rivers flow : 

“Thou, Varuna, to whom belong the Seven Streams, 
art a glorious god. 

The waters flow into thy throat as ’twere 
a pipe with ample mouth”^® ®® 

That the evaporation of sea-water went to form the clouds is clearly 
stated in the following verse : “Udirayata marutafl samiidra stveso arko 
navah ntpItayStha.” “IJp from the sea lift your dread might, ye Marnts as 
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light aad splendeur, send the vapour upward!”^®®® The Whiio 
Yajurveda also refers to the sea : “Samudram gaohchha svaha, antaiiksaiji 
gachchha syrihii, daivam savitaram gaohchha svSha.”^®^° “Go to the 
sea. Ail hail ! Go to the air. All hail ! Go to god Savitar. All hail !” 
In the Satapatha Brahmana we are told how Manu, the Indian Noah 
had directed to build a strong ship for carrying him safe from the floods 
which were prophesied by the Bish of the Bish-legend and how when the 
requisite ship was built, Manu was taken safe to the mountain. 

A string of words connected with navigation equally lends support to 
the view that extensive navigation existed in this period. Thus we have 
(1) aritram — This means an oar and we find ships propelled by one hundred 

oars : “Sunavaraaruheyama8ravantimanl[gasain. ^ataritrlin svastaye . ^ ® 

“May I ascend the goodly ship, free from defect, that leaketh not, moved by 
a hundred oars, for weal” ; (2) aritr— rower of a ship : “eyatirvacamariteva 
navam” (3) navaprabhramsanam— the sliding down of the ship ; 

(4) nau-manda-rudder of a ship. The gatapatha Brahmaiia refers to big 
ships having two rudders each (5) navaja— pilot, boatman.^®^® 

There are also passages which indicate that sea-voyages were undertaken 
in this period. Thus in the UlmSyana, Sugriva asks his followers to go tho 
cities and mountains in the islands of the sea in search of Slta.^ » In another 
passage they are asked to go to the land of the kosakaras^®^® (the land 
where grows the worm which yields the thread of sfiken cloth), generally 
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identified with China. In a third passage they are asked to go to Yava- 
dvipa^si^ and Suvarnadvlpa : “Yatnavanto Yavadvlpam saptarajyo- 

pasobhitam. Suvarnarupyakadvipam snvarnakarmapditam.” ^ ® ® In a fourth 
passage they are asked to go as far west as the Red sea : “Tato raktajalam 
bhimaip Lohitam nSma sigaram’’.^®®^ Lastly, we have a passage which 
hints at preparations for a naval fight thus indicating a through knowledge 
and a nniversal nse of the waterway : “Nsvam sat5nam panohanaip Kaivar- 
tSn3ip satam satam. SannaddhanSip tatha yhnain tisthanttvitya bhyacho- 
dayat.*’^®®* “Let hundred of Kaivarta young men lie in wait in five 
hundred ships (to obstruct the enemy passages)”. 

The chief article of trade with China hinted in the Ramayana^®®^ 
was silk. Mr. J. Yeats in his Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce 
observes “The manufacture of silk among the Chinese claims a high 
antiquity, native authorities tracing it as a national industry for a period 
of 5000 years.” This intercourse with China is corroborated by Professor La 
Couperie in his Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation which refers to the 
maritime intercourse of India with China as dating from about 680 B. G. 
when the sea-traders of the Indian Ocean founded a colony called Lang- 
ga (after the Indian name Lanka or Ceylon) about the present Gulf of 
Kiao-tchoa. 

According to Professor Keith “sea-borne commerce with Babylon 
cannot be proved for this epoch.”^®®® The Baveru Jataka, however, 
relates the adventures of certain Indian merchants who took peacocks 
hy sea to Babylon. No doubt the Jataka goes back only to 400 B. G, but 
the folk-tale on which it is based must be much earlier. Moreover, we 
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liaye already seen tliat Mr. H. Rassam found a beam of Indian cedar in 
the palace of I^’abuohadaezzar III. ( 580 B. 0.) at Birs Nimrud ; and 
of Indian teak in the temple of the moon-god at Ur refounded by Neboni- 
dus. According to Mr. Hewitt this wood must have been sent hy sea from 
some sea- port on the Malabar coast, for, it is only there that teak grew 
near enough to the sea, to be exported with profit in those early days.^®®® 
Burther, Baudhayana’s condemnation of the Northern Aryans who took 
part in the sea-trade proves that they were not the chief agents though 
they had a considerable share in it. In the words of Mr. Kennedy 
“Maritime commerce between India and Babylon flourished in the 7th and 
6th but more specially in the 6th century B. 0. It was chiefly in the 
hands of the Dravidians, although Aryans had a share in it. And as Indian 
traders settled afterwards in Arabia and on the coast of Africa and as we 
find them settling at this very time on the coast of China, we cannot 
doubt that they had their settlements in Babylon also.”^®®'* 


Indeed there are circumstantial evidences which go to prove that 
there existed some sort of intercourse between India on the one hand and 
Babylon, Assyria, Judaea and Persia on the other. Mr, Keith observes 
“It is indeed probable enough that even before the time of Darius, Cyras 
of Persia had relations with tribes on the right bank of the Indus and 
Arrian^ ® ® asserts that the Assakenoi and the Astakenoi were subject to 
Assyrian kings.” Dr. W^incler has pointed out that Shalmanesar 
IV. of Assyria (727 — 722 B. 0.) received presents from Bactria and India, 
specially Bactrian camels and Indian elephants. In the Historians’ History 
of the World we are told “The pictures on the black obelisk of Shalmanesar 
shows us such beasts as apes and elephants being brought as tributes to 
the conquerers or confirming in the most unequivocal way the belief based 
on Ktesias and Strabo that the Assyrians had commercial relations with 

Tndifl, The first article which we may confidently assert the Babylonians 

to have obtained at least in part from these countries were precious stones, 
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tine use of wliicli in seal-rings was very general among tliom. Ktesias 
says expressly that these came from India and that onyxes, sardines and 
the other stones used for seals were obtained in the inountaxus bordering 

fon the sandy desert The passage of Ktesias to which we have just 

referred contains some indications which relatively to onyxes appear to 
refer to the G-hat montains, since he speaks of a hot country, not far from 
the sea. The circumstance of large quantities of onyxes coming out of 
these mountains at the present day, viz., the mountains near Cambay and 
Broach (the ancient Barygaza) must render this opinion so much the more 
probable as it was this very part of the Indian coast with which the 

ancients were most acquainted Also the Babylonians imported Indian 

dogs. The native country of these animals according to Ktesias was that 
whence the precious stones were obtained. And this account of the 
regions has'.been confirmed by Marco Polo who mentions that the large 
dogs of these regions were even able to overcome lions. A third and 
^ no less certain class of productions which the Persians and the Babylo- 
nians .obtained from this part of the world were dyes and amongst them 
the Oochineal or rather Indian laksS. The most ancient though not quite 
. descrintion of this insect is also found in Ktesias.”^®®® 


^owth of weights and measures. The tula or balance is mentioned, in me 
"White Yajurveda^ ® ® ^ and in the Satapatlia Brahmaua. "Wooden vessels 
of definite size^® « ® called urdara were used in measuring grains. Standards 
of weight were also invented. Thus the krsnala (berry of abrus precato- 
rius) and masa and some other grains were used as standards of weight in 
measuring precious metals. ^ ® ® 

Methods and Media of Exchange— In this peripd there was not only 
simple barter, proved by the evidence of words like prapana (barter) and 
pratipapa (exchange of merchandise)^®®® but the use of gold as well as 
silver money. "We have already seen that the niska of the Eigveda was 
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not a more metallic standard bnt a coin. The use of these niskas was also 
known in this period. The word occurs in many passages of the Atharva- 
veda^®®* and the Aitareya Brahinana^®®® describes a man as niskakafl.tha, 
wearing a necklace of niska coins. The PanchaTimsa Brahmana^®®® refers 
to silver niska worn by a Vratya chief. 

A different kind of currency called satainiina was known in this period. 
Eeference to it occurs not only in the Taittirlya^®®^ and Ksthaka Sam- 
liitlis^®®® bnt also in the Taittiriya^®®® and Sataj)atha Brahmanas ; so that 
it seems to have been widely used as a metallic standard at least in those 
regions where the Taittirlya Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana were 
composed. It is interesting to note that the passage in the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana I. 7. 6. 2 occius also in the Taittiriya Samhita^®’® thus proving that 
satainana was prevalent not only when the Brahmanas were written but also 
in the early period when the Samhita was composed. In Ka^da V of the 
gatapatha BrShmana^®” dealing with the Esjasuya, we have a section which 
treats of the Eatha-vimochaniya oblations ; and in connection therewith, we 
are told that behind the right hind- wheel of the cart-stand, the king fastens 
two roimd satamlnas which he has afterwards to give to the brahmin 
priest as his fee for this ceremony. In another passage of the Satapatha 
Brlhmanai®’® wo read : “Three satamlnas are the saoridcial fee for this 
(offering) which he presents to the brahmin ; for, the brahmin neither 
performs (like the adhvarya) nor chants (like the udgat^ nor recites (like 
the hotr) and yet he is an object of worship : therefore he presents to the 
brahmin three satamitnas. Many other passages of the Satapatha 
Brahmapa^®^® contain this reference to the satamana which was given as 
fee to the officiating priest in the sacrifice. No doubt Ssyana takes sata- 
mana to denote a round plate but the case is not f 

bhatta who commenting on a celebrated passage in the Mahabhasya has 
explained the Mauryas as idol-manufacturers. But jUst as no scholar 
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would uow explain the Mauryas as idol-manufacturers but take them to 
denote Maurya princes only, so no one can explain the term SatamSna in 
the way in which Sayana has done. Satamana may, howeyer, have been 
100 miinas or gunja-berries in weight as explained by Sayana and accepted 
by Professor Eggeling and as it is spoken of as vrtta^^^^ it must have been 
round in shape. 

Another class of matallic standard has been mentioned in the Sata- 
patha BrZhmana side by side with the satamana. Thus wo read : “Suvar- 
pam hirapyam bhavati rtipasya eva nbharuddhai satamanam bhavati 
satayurbhai purusa.” ® ® “Hirapyam dakshina, suvarpam s'atamSnain 
tasya oktam.”^^’® In both the above passages suvarna is associated with 
satamina and both are called hirpya or gold ; so that suvarna like satamana 
denotes a matallic standard, evidently of gold. 

Another class of metallic standard called pada is mentioned in the 
cjoncluding k3pda of the Satapatha BrShmapa where we are told that king 
Janaka of Videha celebrated a sacrifice in which he bestowed huge largesses 
upon brahmins of the Kuru-Panchala country. A curiosity sprang up 
in his mind as to who was the best read of these brahmins. He collected 
a thousand kine and we are told that to every single horn of each cow 
were tied ten pidas and it was proclaimed that they should be taken away 
by him alone who is best cognisant with Brahman. Now what were these 
padas ? It has been suggested by Bohtlingh and Roth and accepted by 
Professor Rhys Davids^ ® that the word psda here denotes the fourth 
part of a certain gold weight and not a metallic standard. Are we then 
to suppose that as the cows were one thousand in number, as each cow 
had two horns and as each horn carried ten padas, king Janaka ordered 
twenty thousand pieces of gold to be hammered out, each again weighing 
Just one-fourth of a certain weight — all this Just on the spur of the moment, 
when the idea of testing the ' erudition of brahmins occurred to him ? 
This idea, we are afraid, is too ridiculous for any scholar to entertain 
seriously in his mind. On the other hand, pada is known to be the name 
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of a metallic standard and has been referred to in Pa^-ini’s Sfltras^®'^* and 
also in an inscription of the tenth century A. Only if pada is 

taken to stand for a metallic standard, it is easy to understand that Janaka 
could at any moment get hold of twenty thousand such padas from his 
treasury for being tied to the horns of the cows.^®®“ 

There is still another class o£ metallic standard referred to in the Tai- 
ttirlya Brahmana^®®^ called krsnila where we are told of a gift of krsnala 
to each racer. Krspala denotes the well-known raktika or gunjaberry and 
what krspala here moans is a metallic standard possibly of gold weighing one 
gunjaberry. This receives confirmation from the fact that the Kathaka 
Sarahita^®®® makes mention of hiranya krshnala or gold krsngla. In fact 
krsnala continued to serve as a metallic standard as late as the age of the 
Manusamhita. ^ ® ® ® 

The general economic condition of the masses and classes -By the 
time the Brahmanas were composed the whole fertile plain of Northern 
India was appropriated and colonised by the Aryans. Agriculture became 
the principal occupation though cattle-rearing was not altogether neg- 
lected. Thrice a day the cows were driven out to graze^®®^ and they 
were milch ed thrice^®®® as milk was required thrice daily for pouring 
libations into the sacred Household Pire. Tillages were established in the 
midst of the conquered country—the conquered being pushed back to 
the hills or allowed to live on conditions of submission, service or 
tribute. These villages “were scattered over the country some close 
together, some far apart and were connected by roads.’’^®®® 

(I) The dwelling of the ordinary householder — Each vUlage contained 
a number of families, each possessing its own separate dwelling. In the 
comparatively^®®’ drier and hotter Upper G-angetic regions the entrance and 
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enclosure aspects of the dwelling house must naturally have been more 
prominent and the references to these features and their figurative use 
accordingly, occur in texts like the Rigveda which were mainly of Midlandic 
origin. With the march of Aryan arms into the rain-flooded Lower 
Gangetic valley the roof naturally had to be built carefully and we there- 
fore* find much care bestowed on the construction of the thatch^ roof 
in the house-construction outlined in the Atharvaveda^®®® which is pre- 
eminently a book of the Angirasas, who are definitely located in and as- 
sociated with the very same Lower Gangetic provinces in Pauraiiic tradition. 
In every house guests were welcomed and attended to in the svasatha' ® ® ^ 
which seems to be a structure of some sort for the reception of guests 
on the occasion of feasts and sacrifices and afterwards came to be used in 
in its literal sense of an abode for the first time in the Aitareya Lpa- 
nisad.^®,®" Every Yedic householder’s house was supposed to have its own 
presiding Deity and his favour was constantly sought. The householder s 
warm attachment his sweet home will be evident from the parting 
traveller’s address to the houses of his village : 

“These houses we invoke, whereon the distant exile sets his thought 
Wherein dwells many a friendly heart : Let them be aware of our approach. 

5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dull of refreshment, full of charms, of laughter and felicity 

Be ever free from hunger, free from thirst ! Te houses fear us not 

Try here and come not after me, prosper in every form and shape 

With happy fortune will I come. Grow more abundant still through me.”^®®’- 

(5) Domestic furniture and utensils — The ordinary Yedic house- 
holder possessed wooden furniture like the pitha, tslpa and prostha while the 
comparatively well-to-do people \Med the more comfortable bshya, asandi 
and the paryanka as well,*®®® Among the domestic utensils we find earthen 
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cooking pots (ukte)^®®^, earthen pots like sthali/s^^ kumbiii^®^'’ and 
karamhhi/ ® ® ® liquor-pots’-®^’ and asecana [vessel to hold liquids such 
as meat-juice ( yusan ) ; skin bags for holding milk and other 

liquids ;i®®® winnowing basket (surpa)/®°® wooden Soma tubs called drona- 
kalasa, wooden cups,^®°® wooden mortar and pestle for pounding 

j.icei90 3 aiid for extracting soma jaice,^®®^ fire-shovel or poker made of 
palasa wood^®®®, wooden stirring prong, i®®® fork,^®®’ and ladles of various 
kinds— the Sruva, Sruc, Dhruva, Juhu and Upabhrt— already described.^®®® 
TheRlmlyana also refers to the use of boxes (petakas)’®®® and iron 
trunks (louha-manjusa). ^ ® ^ ® 

(3) The food of the The food consisted of various prepara- 

tions of barley, wheat and rice and other food grains and cereals ; flesh ci 
of animals like goat, sheep, deer, buffaloe and ox, fruit, honey and 
various preparations of milk. 

Barley, wheat and rice were often powdered or boiled and made into 
various kinds of bread or cakes along with milk and other ingredients. 
A-p m-inT, till A nic+.a. Twmdssa. auu-oa and -oakti were important. Rice was 
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veda, I. 8, 19. 
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1901 White Yajtirveda, VII. 19 ; VIIL 
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dadhyaudana, ghrtaiidana, mamsaudanaj mudgaudana, tilaudana and 
Udandana were also known and used as food. Of fried grains we find 
mention of saktu, praivSpa and Isja. 

The people seem to hare keen fond of meat-eating. In the Aitareya 
BrShmana^^^® there is a passage'which distinctly says that when the king 
or a respected person comes as a guest one should kill a bull or an old barren 
cow (Tehat) for his entertainment. In the Satapatha Brlthmana’-®^® the 
slaying of a great ox (mahoksa) or a great goat (niahaja) for the entertain- 
ment of a distinguished guest has been enjoined. The great sage Yajnayalkya 
also expresses a similar view.^®^^ He was “wont to eat the meat of 
milch cows and bullocks (dehnvanaduha) if only it was firm or tender 
(amsala).”^®^ ® We have already seen that the flesh of the sacrificed 
bull and the buffaloes was taken besides the flesh of the goat and 
the shee^.^®^® The flesh of hunted animals like krsnaslra^®^® and 
varSha'*^®® and of birds was also taken. The Eamayana* ^ besides referring 
to the use of dried meat as food, also giyes us a graphic account of the 
dainty dishes prepared in EaTana’s kitchen containing boar’s flesh prepared 
with curds and salt, sllyapakva flesh of the deer, flesh of buffalo, cock, 
peacock, hare, and various kinds of krkala.’-®^® Meat boiled with rice 
(mSipsaudana) was also highly prized in those days. 

Though we hear very little of fish-eating in the Eigveda, fish was in 
regular use as food in this period. This is evident not only from the frequent 
mention of fishermen but also from the large number of words denoting 
them that came into use e. g., DSsa, Hhivara, Dhaivara, Kaivarta, Kevarta, 
Mainala, etc. That fish was caught and offered for sale as food 
is apparent from the existence of a separate class of men — the fish-vender 
mentioned in the White Yajurveda.^®®® The Maitrayana Ershmana IJpani- 
safli9 34 employs the simile of a fisherman drawing out the denizens of the 

I. li. " a»i8 - 

III. 4. 1. 2. Ibid., 56th sarga. 

191* T5j.1. 109. isao Ibid., 91st sarga. 

191® ^atapatha Brahmapa, III. 1. 2, 2’. isai Ibid,, 84th sarga. 

1916 See ante, pp. 110-13. i®®® Ibid<i;.:Sundarakanda, 11th sarga. 

191®^ ESmayana, Ayodhyakanda 91st ^®®® XXX. 16. 


waters with a net and offering them up (as a sacrifice) into the fire of 
his stomach to explain higher philosophical truths. The RamSyana^®®® 
refers to dishes of cooked fish in Rsyana’s kitchen. Msh was also offered 
to the guests and the manes. 

We hare already seen that the milk of the cow, the buffalo and the 
goat was used.^®^® The ^atapatha Brshmaua^®^'^ describes the rarious 
articles of food prepared from cow’s milk— butter (navanita), creamy butter 
(phaxjta) clarified butter (ghrta) and curd (dadhi). Mixed milk (payasys) 
is also mentioned. The drink consisted of milk and wines of different 
kinds already described. The Ramaya^ia^^^s 

called asava. It was prepared from honey, sugar, flowers and fruits 
flavoured with various powdered ingredients.^®®® 

(4) Domestic economy — We have already seen that in the Rigvedie 
age many of the household duties were entrusted to the women of the 
house. The grhapatni was an ‘alter ego’ of the husband and the Atharva- 
veda^®®° tells us how she joined her husband in ceremonials and sacrifices 
and how she had often to take care of the Household Eire. In the marriage 
hymns she has been described as the qifeen of the household.^ Cooking 
was left to the wife as is proved by many passages of the Atharvaveda^ ® ® ® 
and the Black Yajurveda^®®® and the cooked food was distributed by the 
mother (mats) as philological evidence shows. That the wife had to 
partake of the husband’s burdens and household duties, seems to be 
indicated by some passages in the marriage hymn of the Atharva- 
veda. “Blest be the gold to thee, blest the water, blest the yoke’s 
opening and blest the pillar.”^®®* Here the yoke’s opening stand sym- 

193 » Sundarakanda, lltb sarga. 

3^93 6 See ante, pp. 110 — 13. 

IIL3. 3. 

10 3 8 Balakanda 53 rd sarga ; Sandara- 
kanda 11th sarga. 

3.02 9 Snndarakapda, 11th sarga, 
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1981 Atharvaveda, XIV. 43-— 44 : 

*‘As vigorous Sindh^j -W^ himself 

imperial lordship of the streams Atharvaveda, XIV. 1. 40, 


So be imperial queen when thou 
hast come in thj husband’s home. 

Over thy husband’s father and 
his brothers be imperial queen. 

Over thy husband’s sister and his 
mother bear supreme controL” 
XII 3. 4. 

1933 V. I 7. 1—2. 




jolicsal of agricultural operations, xvhlle tlie pillar in the middle of the 

threshing floor evidently refers to participation in the work 

of treading out corn. The terxtj^jj^g gf cattle in her husband’s house 
also formed part of her duties as appear from a passage of the 

marriage hymn of in which Brhaspati is asked to make 

her gentle to the cattle.^®*® It se^j^g ^g have been the custom in those days 
for the bride to weave 
firstday of his wedded life das Brauthemde- 
of Saxony mentioned by Weber : “(]y;ay) the garment 

soft and pleasant to our touch ’’Uas . 

to be the mUk-maids of the family 


the which the husband is to wear on the 

•the bride-shirt of the peasant 
■; woven by the bride be 
The girls of the house continued 
in this period as well : 

‘‘Quickly and willingly like kine come the singers and their hymns : 

Their little maidens are at hon^g^ j^gjjj^g ^jj^gy ^^it upon the cows.” ^ ® 

:;||o w^n .of the house was entrusted the work of fetching water, 
preparing the Soma drink, chumii^g c-ords and milk and preparing butter, 
ereamy butter (phanta) and clafig^o^ butter (ghrta) out of them. It is 
BO wfeder, therefore, that among tj^g blessings which the king hopes the 
Hoai^sacciflce wiU bring to jg ^j^g |jij.th of industrious women 

- . It is thus evident that the average Vedic householder lived a life of 

sdtf-Bufdciency, depending mainly gjj jjjg exertions. He tended his 

qwh battle and his own fields with the help of his kinsmen and the products 
of -his -darm and dairy supplied, almost all the needs of his family. There 
was at first very little of luxury a,s ^eU as of scarcity. 

_ i (5) DevelopmeTii of ^ ^5 landed am^o<3^•acy-— But this 

sinte of affaits did not last long, Oonq^uest brought in wealth and with 
* vfl^'^rOW of towns luxury invaded, society. ^^^^^amhling and want of thrift 
rednced families to want and and poverty and much of this wealth passed 
-;:'.''^'i ^ ||gther hands. Tbe existence of little restrictions on transfers, whether 
real propeM)y together with the almost unfettered power 

^ ^ .XTl,# 

'■a.®#*, Ibid., 3. 'SI.' ; . . ' ' «8s ■, : 
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ol‘ tlio pater familias in the matter of disposal of property helped the 
growth of capitalism. Usury came to he the occupation of the rich, some of 
the merchants made huge profits and money came to be accumulated 
into the hands of the few. We have already seen^®^*^ that the Rigveda 
refers to the Maghavans who were famous for their wealth and liberality. 
An idea of the wealth of the princes of this period may he gathered from the 
account of gifts bestowed by them on brahmins, even though the accounts 
be a hit exaggerated and the figures conventional, as they come mostly from 
the recipients of these gifts. Thus besides ordinary gifts Janaka bestowed one 
thousand cows with twenty thousand padas of gold to the best read 
brahmin.^ Again, we hear of the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
eighty-five thousand white horses, ten thousand elephants and eighty 
thousand slave girls adorned with ornaments to the brahmin who performed 
the sacrifice.^^^® We also find the gift of a village by Janasruti to Eaikka^ 
when the latter agreed to teach him the Deity he worships. Kaurama, 
king of the Riisamas gave away twenty camels with females by their side, 
one hundred chains of gold, three hundred mettled steeds and ten thousand 
cows.’-^^* We also notice, besides the Maghavans and the princes, the 
growth of a landed aristocracy^**^® due either to the acquisition of superior 
rights by men of merit over equals in the village or to the custom of 
granting villages to sacrificial priests and srotriyas. 

(6) PHnoelif palaces — These princes and richer people lived in com- 
paratively comfortable dwellings called harmya in the Rigveda. The 


harmya primarily denoting a unity including the stables etc,^®^’ very 


soon added on the qualification of being protected by a wall of some 
sort.^®*® In the Rigveda we find a harmyesthah prince standing probably 
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on tlie roof or rather the balcony of his palace^ Just as any later Indian 
king would do to pleasa Ms people. When the Atharvaveda thinks of a 
residence for Yania, it is a hannya.’-®®® Some details regarding this 
harmya are to he found in the literature of this period dealing with Raja- 
suya.^°®^ During this sacrifice the ‘ratna-havis’ rite was to he performed 
at the house of the king’s ratnin’s including the Chief Queen and the House- 
hold officers so that Ratnins’ houses must have been 
adjacent to the king’s harmya, being in 
the separate houses of the 
vrkti indicate the existence of a 
The royal officer called ksattr^®®® 
the king’s gifts in ^ 

in the Tajurvedas and early Brahmanas and that of the harem super 

(antah-pursdhyaksa) in the Satapatha BrShmana. 

also employed dasi’s for doing all sorts of domestic drudgery like husking 
and winnowing grain^*®® and collecting the alkaline droppings of the 
19 54 They usually maintained a large number of attendants,^®®® 
cooks/®®® servants,!®®'^ messengers,^®®® waiters,^®®® door-keepers^®®® and 
bath-attendants. ® ® ’■ 

The description of Kaikeyi’s Mahalawith its separate krodhiigara, 
citragrha (picture-gallery) latagrha (grove) and many rooms furnished with 
altars and seats made of gold, silver and ivory ; i®®® of Yuvaraja Rama’s 
Mahala with its white gate decked with gems and pearls and crowned with a 
golden image, with images of tigers made of different metals here and there, 

Ibid., XII 4.9. 

Atharvaveda, IX. 6. 50-51. 
Ramayana, Ayodhya^ilida, SOth 

xsify White Tajurveda, XXX. 13. 

Ibid, 

^059 Ibid., XXX. 9. 

Ibid., XXX. 13. 

1081 'ibid., 'XXX. 12. 

10 00 Ramaya^,* Ayodhyakanda, 10th 


round about or 
the same royal and sacrificial area ; 
sacrificing king’s mabisi, yaTata and pari- 
complex palace of the harem type, 
does the work of the distributor of 
the Eigyeda and the Atharyayeda, that of the gate-keeper 

dntendent 
The princes and nobles 
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Leb. 149). 
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with, its rooms adorned with the paintings of shilful artists Havana’s 

palace ornamented with plastered jewelled pavements, studded with gems, 
crystals and pearls, with elephants of burnished gold and speokless white 
silver, girt round hy a mighty wall, furnished with golden dooi's with beauti- 
ful golden stairs embellished with ornaments of burnished gold, with lofty 
edifices having excellent windows made of ivory and silver, with golden nets, 
with its beautiful latSgrha’s (groves), citragrha (picture-gallery), krda- 
grha (play-room), kiimagrha, diva-vihara-grha and artificial mountains made 
of wood^^®^ show the improyement of art and the luxury of the age. Well 
might Hanumana exclaim at the sight of the bed-chamber of Riivana with 
its jewelled staircase illumined with heaps of gems, its terraces of crystal and 
statues of iyory, pearls, diamonds, corals, silver and gold, adorned with 
jewelled pillars, furnished with carpets, golden lamps,i96 5 cj-yg^al altar, 
bed-stead with ivory legs decked with gold, artificial ladies with fly- 
flappers in their hands moving by mechanism^®®® that this must he 
svarga ! 


(7) Growth of luxury — The luxury of the age is equally evident as 
much from the use of the large number of gold and silver ornaments and 
jewellery already described as from the use of toilette of various kinds 
(snSna-dravya) kept in different pots,^®® ’ sandal powder (candanakalka), ^ ® ® ® 
sandal paste,!^®® aguru paste,i»^® white paste,i®” sticks to brush the 
teeth with^®’^^ and of hair-comb (kankatiks).^^^^ Manahffla, a red-coloured 



mineral product found in the mountains (gm 3 a-dhatu) ^ * was useu oy 
ladies to colour their cheek. In the Hamayana Sita asks Hanumana to 
remind Hiima of the fact that one day he painted with his own hands the 
cheek of Sita, with tilakas of rnanahmi®’® It was usual for the com- 

aguru and sandal wood,^®’® resin 


paratively well-to-do people to burn 
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(Ma-niryyis) ^ ® ’ ’ and various other kinds of incense (gaiiclhadravya) . i ^ s 
Not only do we had mention of the gandhajivi^®’® but also of I’Oi’" 
fumes’^9®° and oiatments^98i made by them. In the White Yajurveda 
the ointment-maker (who is usually a female) is mentioned^®®® and wo are 
told that in. the Soma saeriftce the Adhvaryu priest annoints the eyes of the 
sacrifteor with collyrium.^^®® Collyrium-pots are mentioned in the 
Usmayana^^®* and the annointing instrument in the Black Yajurveda. ^ ® ® ® 
The annointing instrument was called isika, as opposed to salali which is used 
by men according to the Kathaka SarphitS^®®® and Maitrayapi Samhita.^®®’' 
According to Satapatha Brahmana^®®® the annointing ihstrumeinrw,^s a 
reed stalk (saresika) with a tuft. In the Black Yajuryeda^®®® the mytho- 
logical origin of coUyrium is thus told : “Indra slew Yrtra ; his eye-ball 
fell away ; it became collyrium.” We also hear of musk (kasturi)/ ® ® ° lac 
(laksa)/®®^ of saffron (kumkum)^®®® for colouring food^®®® and of flavour- 
ing ingredients for food.^®®* The use of umbrella,^®®® chamara (fly flap- 
per),^®®® wooden sandals^® ®'^ and leather-shoes^®®® was also known inthis age. 
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(8) Existence of social inequalities by side with richer people 
enjoying these liixarios wo find also peoples in debt. In the Aitarcya 
Brahmana VIII. 11 we read : ‘-To oTercome the foe thou niorest like one 
taking payment for debt ; liail !” Debts were contracted for varioas pur- 
poses, gambling being one of them. The amount of interest payable 

is impossible to make out. There is a passagein the Atharvavoda*^*^® ® 
where an eighth and sixteenth are mentioned as paid ; but, it is quite un- 
certain whether interest or an instalment of the principal is meant. The 
Atharvaveda contains prayers to Agni for absolution from sin arising oixt 
of non-payment of debt^°°^ and for release from debts incurred witKout 
intention of payment. In another hymn of the AtharTaveda^®*^® the 

reciter prays to the two Apsaras (Ugrajit and Ugrampasyn) for forgiveness 
for incm’ring debt in dice-play. Such prayers are really significant in as 
much as they show not only an advanced state of society with frequent 
occurrence of debt but also a corrupt state of affairs where people contracted 
debt with the intention of non-payment, though at the same time non- 
payment of debt was regarded as a sin which brought evil consequences in 



the next world. 

The state in relation to economic life— Before we conclude this 
chapter something may be said about the part the head of the state was 
expected to play in moulding the economic life of the people. The Coro- 
nation ritual proves beyond doubt that not only was it the duty of the 
ruler to protect the life and property of his subjects but also to promote 
their material welfare. Thus the priest during the Coronation ceremony 
addresses the ruler as follows : 

“This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, thou art 
controller, thou art firm and steadfast. 

with kakSra and ending with 
liakira if uttered thirty thousand, 
times would bring freedom from 
debt. Rig VIII. 30. 4 if uttered 
eight or twanty.eight times a day 
for six mouths would bring free- 
dom from debt. The mantra 
(1st Astaka, 2nd AdhySya, 13th 
Varga) bagimiing with “Kasya 
nOnam” if uttered with priyaagu 
and honey will bring freedom from 
debt. 
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Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.^"®* 

In the Bsmayana we similarly find Ulma asking Bharata whether the 
people are living happily in his kingdom ; whether the agriculturist and 
the cowherd find “favour in his sight ; whether every day in the morning he 
watches from the balcony of his palace the prosperity of his subjects passing 
through the high roads ; whether royal forests and cattle are well-protected ; 
whether the forts are always filled with wealth, grains, weapons, water- 
appliances (Jala-yantra), artisans and skilled archers ; whether his income is 
always greater than the expenditure ; whether the physicians and other 
notables are always kept in good humour by sweet words, gifts and 
honours.^®®® It is thus evident that the economic side of national life was 
to receive its fullest attention from the head of the state. The ideal of 
happiness which the king prays to the gods for his country to attain will be 
evident from the following hymn in connection with the Horse-sacrifice : 

Brahman, let there be born in the kingdom the Brahmin illustrious 
for religious knowledge ; let there be born the Eajanya, a skilled 
archer, piercing with shafts, a mighty warrior ; the cow giving abundant 
milk ; the OX good at carrying ; the swift courser ; the industrious woman. 
May Parjanya send rain according to our desire; may our fruit-bearing 
plants ripen ; may acquisition and preservation of property be secured to 

TjgM2 00 6 

We have evidence in the panygerics of rulers how the theoretical 
concept of royal duty was translated into practice. In the eulogy which a 
subject of Pariksit bestows, he makes particular mention of the fact that 
agriculture and cattle-rearing were in a prosperous condition, that the 
subjects of Pariksit not only thrived well but also lived in unbroken peace 
and happiness under his rule.^®®’ 


300« White Tajurveda, IX. 22. aooe White Tajarveda, XXII. 22. 

aoo* Eamayapa, Ayodhyafeapda, lOOih Atharvaveda, XX. 127. 
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chapter VI 


and villages, once 
(Aristobulns, Frag. 39 « Strabo 
XV. 0. 693). 
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men 


Aristobalus when he was sent on a 
commission by Alexander to a 
region left desert by a shifting of 
the Indus to the east, saw the 
remains of over a thousand towns 




soil 


aoia 


«tylS 


3095 


301T 


9037 


9033 


3000 
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town” of Kiisinagara.” '^egot the following list of towns from the literatnro 
of this period ; — (l)Alavi^ ^ ^ ® ( = Sanskrit Atavi)- It was situated near the hank 
of the Ganges on the way from- Srayasti to EiSjagrha and thirty-fiTe yojauas 
away from Srayasti ; (2) Andhapura on the hank of Telavahanada 
(3) Amipiya in Malladesa (4) Aristapnra in the Sivi country.®®^® 

It had four gates (5) Asitaujana (e) Assapura, a nigama in 

Anga;aoi6(7) Ayojjha=(Sans. Ayodhys);^®!’ (8) Attaka in Anga;^^!^ 
(9) Varanasi <=Benares).2 019 jt -nras surrounded hy a walh^^^o pierced 
hy gates ^oai ^ith watch-towers over them.^o^a It was served by a good 
system of drains^o^s through one of which a prince fled from the hands 
of the invadersA®^^ It was famous for her scents®”®® and textile fab- 


rics ; ® 0 ® ® (10) BhadravatihS ; ® « ® MU) Bhrgukaohchha ; ^ ” ® » (12) Brahmot- 


tara,;®”® 9 (13) Champa, ancient capital of Anga.®”®” It was surrounded 
by, a wall, pierced by gates with watch-towers oyer them ; ® ” 3 1 Danta- 
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pura on tlie coast of Kalinga (15) Desaka in Kumbha kingdom ; 

(16) Gainbliirllpattana, a port Halidda-vamsa, a nigamaintbe 

Koliya country (18) Indapattha (19) Jetuttara in the Sm 
country.®®®*^ It was surrounded by a wall pierced by gates 
(20) Kampilya, the capital of N. Panchala (21) Kossmvi (Kau- 
sainvi),^^®^ the capital of Vatsaritja Udayana. According to Cunningham 
it is modern Kosam on the bank of the Jumna, thirty miles N. W. of 
Allahabad. It was an important halting place both for goods and passengers 
' coming to Magadha ; (22) Kapilavastu®®*® on the bank of the river Rohini 

100 miles north of Benares, birth-place of Gautama Buddha ; (23) Kita- 
gjj.i 2 04i a nigama iu the Kasi kingdom ; (21) Kusinara®®^® (=Kufenagara). 
It is modern Kasin, 35 miles East of Gorakhpur. It was surrounded by a 
wall ^25) Kaveripattana in the Eravida country ;204=4 ^26) Kajangala, 
It was the name of a city according to the commentator of Visa Jstaka where 
there was a vihitra at the time of Ktlsyapa Buddha ; (27) Kundiya;®®*® 
Koli on the bank of the river Rohini, just opposite to Kapilavastu. 
Devadatta and YasodhartTr belonged to the ruling family of this city ; (29) 
MadhurS (Mathura), capital®®*® of the Surasenas ; (30) Mahissati 



Compare tlie epithet Kaui^amveya 
in Satapatha Brabmana, XII* 2, 
2, 13 and in Gropatha Brahma^ia 
1. 4. 24, According to the Ra^majana, 
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nirvrittam, Kau^amYi was founded 
by prince Ku^amva. 
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(31) (32) Nandana (33) jPolasapura (34) Po- 

tana ;205i (35) Patitthana ( = Paithan) ; (36) Pataliputtaka (37) Potali 
in the Easi kiiigdom;^*’^® (38) Potali in Asvaka kingdom.® Its gates 
are also referred (39) Roruka,®°®® capital of Sovira. It was an 

important centre of coasting trade ; (40) Ramanaka (41) Rsjagaha 

( = Bt 3 agiha=®®®® Rajagrha; (42) Sigala (43) Sravastl,®*^®" capital 

of Uttara Kosala. It is modern ^eth Mahetha in the G-onda district of 
IT. P., ten miles north of Valaramapnra, on the bank of the river Aciravati 
(modern Rapti). It gates are also referred to (44) Samkasyl ( = Pali 
Samkissa).^®®® It is modern Samkisa on the Kali river in the Parakkahad 
district ; (45) Snrundhana in the Kasi kingdom j^oes ^ 43 ^ Sadlmatta 
(47) Sakala®®®® in the land of the Madra’s ( = modern Sialkot) ; (48) 
Saketa®®®® (otherwise known as Ayodhya or Visikhi) on the bank of 
the river Sarajn in the Faizabad district ; (49) Salltura j^oe? ^ 53 ^ ^arkarS, 
anigamanear Rsjagrha;®®®® (61) Setavya (62) Sagula;®®’^® (53) Sum- 
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suinlra*2“’^ ; (54) Supparaka ; 2072 ^ 55 ^ Srativati ia Ohedi kingdom 
( 66 ) Takkhasila (Taxila).^"^^ Its gates are referred to; 2 o ?5 xjjjain 

ill Aranti;^®’® ( 68 ) Ukkattka (59) Uttara Matiinrs ;207 8 Yg^j, 

( = Pali Vesall). According to Oanningliam it is modern Besara, 
20 miles nortli of Hajipnr. It was surounded by three walls each at a 
distance of one gabyiiti ( — two miles) pierced by three gates with watch- 
towers over them. 2 <^®‘^ With its suburbs of Kulluga and Kundagama 
Vaisali was called Vaniyagama according to Jaina tradition. ® ° ^ 

(a) Origin of towns : — Some of these were in their beginnings mere 
/ villages and gradually developed into towns. In the Jayaddvisa Jataka^^^Q 
wo are told that a certain king made settlement on a certain mountain, 
brought virgin soil under cultivation by clearing off the jungles and 
bringing a thousand families with much treasure founded a big village. 
This village, wo are told, grow into a town (Khnllakalmlsa by name). 
The town of Kammasadamma also grew out of a village®®® ^ 
growth of villages into towns is further shown by the fact that some 
terms while generally meaning towns also mean villages e. g., kheta, 
pattana, kjirvata etc.®®®* In fact, one of the most potent factors which 
influenced the amalgamation of several villages into a city or a capital 
was the political condition of ancient India. Mr. Havell® ® ® ^ -well remarks 
“A natural conseciuence of the consolidation of Aryan tribal system into 
these larger states and kingdoms was the gradual development ' of the 
village settlements into larger towns and cities planned on the same prin- 
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ciples in whicli wards or Tillage units, were grouped round the royal palace 
and the citadel.” 

Some of the towns were fortresses in the midst of a collection of 
villages and these fortresses grew into towns. According to the Mahli- 
parinibhSna Sutta^°®® Ajatasatru of Magadha built a fortress at Patali- 
grama to check the advance of the Vajjis. This village and the fortress 
grew up into the town of Pataliputra in the course of two generations.®®®'^ 
The hill-fortress of G-irivraja four miles and a half in circumference 
which was said to have been built by MahiEgovinda, the architect also grew 
into a town. 

The necessity of a trading post led to the growth of many commercial 
towns in India also as in other countries. A centre of trade is very likely 
to be posted on or near by the well-known trade-routes of the Aiicient 
World and Taxila is a case in point. “The valley in which the remains 
of Taxila lie is a singularly pleasant one, well-watered by the Haro river 
and its tributaries, and protested by a girdle of hills ; — on the north 
and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra and the Murree ridge, on the 
south and west by the well-known Margalla spur and other lower emi- 
nences. This position on the great trade-routes which used to connect 
Hindnsthan with Central and Western Asia, coupled with the strength 
of its natural defences, fertility of the soil, and a constant supply of 
good water readily accounts for the importance of the city in early 
times.”®®®® 

(6) Town-planning : — Though we have no detailed description of the 
town-plan in early literatmn the fragmentary evidences concur in 
describing an Indian city as surrounded by walls pierced by 
lofty gates and defended by a moat or even three moats ; and as 
divided into different wards or quarters which were allotted 
to men of different castes and trades excepting the Ohandalas who lived 
outside the city. In the Psndara Jataka®®®® we are told that one should 

Yol. XI. p. 18 . aoss gjp Marshall—Giiide to Taxiin, 

■\r,. A, — Jlarfy History of ■ pp. 1— 2- 

India, 4t]l odlMon, * 08 » Ho. 818, 



keep a secret carefully guarded in his mind just as a city is strongly guarded 
hy being girt round by deep moats. In the Mahajanaka Jutaka®”®*^ we 
are told that expert sthajiati’s hare built the walls, wards and places of the 
city of Mithilii after proper calculation and measurement, have beautified 
it with gates (torana\ watch-towers (attSlakas) and well laid out (suvinyasta) 
roads and kutligara’s made according to proper measurements (yathamana). 
Prom the Mahaunmarga Jataka^o^i we learn that the king dug three moats 
round Mithila — a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry moat. The city of 
Kutwati was surrounded by seven ramparts (vapra) with fom’ gates.®®®® 
The story of how king Pasenadi of Kosala was kept out of Ms capital by the 
stratagem of Digha Karayana®®®® and how this made him lose his kingdom 
also proves the existence of completely walled up cities and of the stringent 
rules for closing the city-gates.®®®^ Prom the Uviisagadasao we find that 
the ksatriya quarter of V esSli was different from that of the brahmins. 
Prom that Jatakas we learn of the ivory- workers’ bazaar (danta-vitH),®®®^ 
weavers’ place (palli)®®®® and vaisya quarter (vlthi)®®®'^ in Benares, 
florists’ quarter (utpalavithi)®®®® and cooks’ quarter®®®® in Sravasti. The 
evil consequence upon the corporate life of the city of segregating people 
into detached wards where they could be liable to develop different habits 
and customs was provided against by the composite wards or simple resi- 
dential blocks, by the establishment of temples in the centre with magni- 
ficient debating halls and rest-houses where all sorts of people congregated 
together irrespective of their caste. Moreover, caste-distinction prevented 
one thing ; it did not make poverty a crime and did not divide the city into 
two parts like the East End and the West End of London. 

(c) Corporate life in the : — ^As a matter of fact, we find a 

sturdy spirit of corporate life in these cities. In the Kandukapupa 
Jstaka®^®® we find that by raising subscriptions (chhandaka), the 
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keo^j a secret carefully guarded in Ms mind just as a city is sti-ongly guarded 
by being girt round by deep moats. In tbe Mabajanaka Jataka® we 
are told that expert stbapati’s bave built tbe walls, wards and places of tbe 
city of Mitbilit after proper calculation and measurement, bare boautided 
it witb gates (torana\ watcb-towers (attSlakas) aud well laid out (suvinyasta) 
roads and kutagara’s made according to proper measurements (yatbamana). 
Prom tbe MabaunmSrga Jataka®®®^ we learn that tbe king dug tliree moats 
round Mitbila — a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dry moat. Tbe city of 
KutWati was surrounded by seven ramparts (vapra) witb four gates. ®‘^®® 
Tbe story of bow king Pasenadi of Kosala was kept ont of bis capital by tbe 
stratagem of Digba KarSyana®®®® and bow tbis made Mm lose bis kingdom 
also proves tbe existence of completely walled up cities and of tbe stringent 
rules for closing tbe city-gates.® Prom tbe TJvasagadasao we find that 
tbe ksatriya quarter of VesSli was different from that of tbe brabmins. 
Prom that Jatakas we learn of tbe ivory- workers’ bazaar (daiita-vitbi),®°®® 
weavers’ place (palli)®'^®® and vaisya quarter (vitbi)®°®’ in Benares, 
florists’ quarter (utpalavitbi)®®^® and cooks’ quarter® in ^ravasti. The 
evil consequence upon tbe corporate life of tbe city of segregating people 
into detached wards where they could be liable to develop different habits 
and customs was provided against by the composite wards or simple resi- 
dential blocks, by tbe establishment of temples in the centre with magni- 
ficient debating balls and rest-houses where all sorts of people congregated 
together irrespective of their caste. Moreover, caste-distinction prevented 
one thing ; it did not make poverty a crime and did not divide tbe city into 
two parts like tbe East End and tbe West End of London. 

(c) Corporate life in the towns : — As a matter of fact, we find a 
sturdy spirit of corporate life in these cities. In the Kandukapupa 
Jataka® we find that by raising subscriptions (cbbandaka), the 
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citizens of ^rSvasti used to supply food on certain occasions to 
the monis of the Buddhist saipgha in the city. Another 
example of snch a corporate gift (gana-dana) by the citizens of ^rarasti is 
giyen in the Susima Jataka^ where tho question as to whether the gift 
is to he made to the Tirthikas or the Buddhists was decided by majority 
Tote (samvahula). Such corporate gifts were also made by the citizens of 
Benares “ ^ ® ® and Ea jagrha. “ ^ ° ^ 

Eural Economy — ^Despite this remarkable growth of towns and the 
development of town-life the economy of India in this period, as in other 
periods, was mainly rural, based on a system of village-communities. Like 
the Jstakas the Dharmasutras also depict the life of the country as maixily 
rural. Cities are not ignored but despised. Apastamva®^®^ says “Let 
him avoid going into towns.” Baudhayana®^®® goes further and says “It is 
impossible for one to obtain salvation who lives in a town covered with 
dust.” Moreover, the Sutras do not prescribe any ceremony for urban life 
though there are many for agricultural life in the villages. The constant 
injunctions to sacrifiee at a place where the four roads meet or near a hill 
etc., therefore, imply life in the villages rather than life in the towns.® 

(a) Origin and classijicaiion of villages : From the evidences at 
our disposal we are able to distinguish three main types of villages 
in this period : (1) the ordinary agricultural village or mixed type 

(2) the special and suburban vOlage or industrial type and (3) the 
border village or frontier type. The first type consisted of those 
villages which were i occupied by men of all castes and occupations and 
some of which were destined, in course of time, to grow into towns. The 
special and suburban type was occupied solely by particular communities, 
and some of them specialised in a particular branch of industry. We thus 
read of villages inhabited solely by hunters,® Ohandgla villages,®^"® 


Brahmin villages,® a Tillage of 500 robbers,^ a village of carpen- 
ters® ^ ^ ^ and a village of 100 families of smiths.® The rise of these 
industrial villages in the suburban areas was partly due to the policy of 
segregation adopted by the higher castes or the Mng with regard to the 
people of the lower castes who were thus not allowed to live within 
the walls of the city. We find a Ohandala village lying just 
outside the city of Ujjain.®’^^® Chandala villages outside the city are also 
referred to in Amra®®'^^ and Matanga®^^® Jatakas. A nisada village out- 
side Benares is referred to in Bohantamrga® ^ ® and %ama®^^'^ Jstakas. 
A nisada village near Pakula is mentioned in Khullahauisa Jataka.®^^® 
The village containing 500 families of carpenters mentioned in the Alina- 
chitta Jataka®^^® was situated near Benares. According to the ITvasaga- 
dasao®^®® there were 500 potter-shops outside the town of PolSsapura. 
Apparently these formed a suburban village of potters. Indeed the very 
nature of these industrial villages made it essential that they should be 
near a town which alone can a fiord to give their inhabitants a good market 
for their labour or for the products of their labour. The third or border 
type of villages are frequently® ^®^ referred to in the Jatakas. Thus the 
Sakuna and Kharam vara® Jstakas refer to border villages in Kosala 

while the Malaka®^®® and the Mahlsviroha®^®^ Jstakas refer to border 
villages in Ksli. The Mahavamsa also refers to such frontier villages 
founded by king Simhavahu of the Vanga country over which he placed a 
son of the princess’s uncle, commander in the army of the Vanga king.®^®® 
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Tt seems tliit villai-os were sometimes foTindod for military purposes. In 

on n e^podition gave orders to tas ~ 

nn tlio line of marcli. The minister, after accomplislimg his task and 

completing the arrangements informed the king : 
moment on the road, hut advance immediately. I h J 

villa«-es for you at intervals of seven yojanas, estahlishiUa ha » p , 

IS filld the hundreds of villages that are on the way with cloths and 
oroaments, food aod dtiak. I have kept olephaots hor« a3^ vto 
ready for you in those villages.” These villages, wore evidently utilised, 
subseiiuently to expedition, as resting places for caravans. 

a) Corporate milage-life— OrQX each village was the gama-hhojaka 

who was paid according to tho KuByaka JStal<a«” a tan on winele^ed on 
each tuh of wine (hence called ohSti-kahapana) and fines. Aecordmg to 
Professor Bhys Davids”^* from the fact that the appointment of tins 
officer is not claimed by the Hng until the later law-books i 
is almost certain that in earlier times the appointment w 
either hereditary or was conferred by the village <=ounc d 
Tho villages of tho industrial type appears to have had an Aldema 
(Jeltak 8 )a 9 thohead. Thus, for instonoe, the Suohl 

that there was a Jeltaka at the head of tho viUago of 1000 blacksmiths. 

The headman anpe.ars also to have been sometimes appoin ^ ^ ^ 

king as the Khammvara Jataka^^^o shows. Though we hear of the mis- 
conduct of some of the headmen as in the Khaiamvara 
and Grhapati Jatakas**^^^ the villagers were not altogether 
powerless. From the Paniya Jataka^^®^ we find that_ the headman 
who prohibited the slaughter oi auimals aud the sale of wme m the 
bal ultimitaly to rescind his orders on account o£ the Potest of v 
villagers. Even when tho headman was a nominee of the king the villagers 
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liaA a voice in the management of their affairs.^ In fact they met 
to confer with the gainabhojaha and carried the upshot of their counsels into 
effect. The Mahasvaroha Jataka®^®* tells us that the thirty villagers of a 
border village mot togther to transact the business of the place. The Kula- 
yaka Jataka® tells us that the members of the thirty-five families of a 
village met in the middle of the village to transact the affairs of the village. ^ ^ ® ® 
Wc are further told that they went about the village with axes and 
clubs. With the clubs, they would roll out of the way stones that lay on the 
four highways and other roads of the village. The trees that would strike 
against the axle of chariots, they cut down ; rough places they smoothed 
down ; cause-ways they built ; dirg water tanks and built a hall but they 
wanted to put a pinnacle on it. They found it in the possession of a lady 
from wlioin they could not buy for want of money. But the lady gave it to 
them when they agreed to make her a partner in their work. The 
Losaka®^®'^ and Takka®^®® Jatakas give us the story of the establish- 
ment of a village-school and the construction of a hut for the teacher at the 
instance of the villagers. In the Grahapati Jataka®^®* we are told that the 
villagers contracted a loan (of an old ox) from the gSmabhoJaka. In the 
Mahauninltrga Jntaka®^*® a krdssala, a pnnthasala and a vicarasall) were 
constructed by raising public subscriptions from the villagers.® Such 
co-operative undertakings by villagers are confirmed by the later 
evidence of Kautilya’s Arthsitstra. 


si»8 Being thus placed between two 
masters the headman^s lot was 
not an enviable one as is apparent 
from the Vi& JUtaka (No. 488J 
where among the misfortunes or 
rather curses that might befall 
a man is mentioned village head- 
manshipw 

No. 802 8— ^‘Ta p^to va gimamajjhe 
sannipatitvi gtoafcichoham ka* 
ronti/* 

UTo, 81: <‘gteamaj]he thatvii gtma- 
kammaip karonti.” 

In case of division of opinion the deci- 
skn of the majority prevailed 


(No 163) and KSsaya {No. 221) 
Jatakas]. 
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No. 199. 
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On occasions of royal hunt the villa- 
gers were sometimes put to forced 
labour and therefore the villagers 
■would in a body sometimes beat 
the forest and collect the game in 
an enclosed * place where the king 
could hunt [Nyagrodha-mtga (No. 
12^ and Nandika-mtga (No, 885) 
8’i.tekas]t : 
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The corporate character of villages is eq^ually evident as much from the 
fact that the village elders administered justice in petty cases as from the 
fact that fines were sometimes imposed on the village as a corporate 
whole.® 

Land System — The village arrangements remained practically the 
same as at the end of the previous period. In the centre was the inhabited 
portion containing the homestead of the villagers. Around this inhabited 
portion was the arable ground (khetta) the limits of which might be extended 
by fresh clearing of forest land.® The majority of the holdings were 
were probably small, though estates of 1000 karisas® also occur in the 
Jatakas ^®^5 ^nd in the Vinaya.®^^® According to Baudhayana an ideal 

economic holding seems to have been a portion of land measuring six 
nivartanas which should be kept free from taxes on the ground that this 
mnch is necessary to support a family. Nivartana was used in the sense of 
vrtti or allowance or livelihood ; so an area of land sufficient to support 
one man from its produce was called nivartana. Around the village 
lay its grazing pastm’es of herds of cattle. In the earlier periods the pasture 
does not ’appear to have been organised in any particular way. In the 
Jstakas, however, we come across an indirect reference to an enclosed 
pasture. In the Dhumkari Jataka,®^^'^ for instance, we read : ‘A Brahmin 
goatherd took a flock of goats and making a pen in the forest, kept them 
there.’ According to Gautama® unenclosed land was used by all for 
grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, gathering flowers and getting fruits. 

(a) Was there state-landlordism ? — We have seen that in 
the previous periods while the king had absolute right of disposal 
of his own lands, he had, if any at all, at that remote age, very limited 
rights over the land of his subjects or clansmen. The Jstakas also very 
clearly distinguish private land from royal domain. Thus we were told in the 
Silikedsra Jataka ‘Once upon a time, a king named Magadha reigned 
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in Esjagrha. At that time there stood a Brahmin Tillage named Salindiya, 
towards the north-east as you go out of the city. In this north-eastern 
district was property (cultivable fields) belonging to Magadha (Magadha- 
khettam) A Brahmin named Kosiyagotta belonging to this village appears 
to have taken lease of one thousand karisas but of that royal domain and 
sowed paddy in it.’ ^ ^ ® ® The Jayaddisa Jataka® ^ ® ^ shoAvs us one of the ways 
in which royal domain increased by way of colonisation. The Kurudharma 
Jataka^^®® draws a distinction between the land of the king (raMo 
santakam) and the land of the ordinary land-holders (kutumbassa santakam). 
The Dharmasutras also distinguish royal domain from private land. Thus 
says Vasistha”®^®® “A pledge, a boundary and the property of minors, an 
open deposit, a sealed deposit, women, the property of a king and the wealth 
of a srotriya are not lost by being enjoyed by others.” 


(6) Frivate ownership of land — As to vastu and the arable land private 
ownership was fully established. Gautama^ ^ ® * recognises this private 
property in land when he says “Animals, land and females are not lost by 
possession of another.” The Jatakas abound in references to the kutimvaka 
or kutamvika. They seem to be private landowners.®^®® 


As regards the mode of acquisition of property the Gautama Dharma- 
sfitra® ^ ® ® lays down that ‘a man becomes owner by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure or finding.’ Acceptance is an additional mode of acquisi- 
tion for a brahmin, conquest for a ksatriya and gain by labour for a 
vais'ya or sMra. It is true that many of these ways of acquiring wealth 
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Hajagahe Magadharaja nama rajjam 
Tada nagarato pavvat- 
taraya dis§,ya salindiyo nama 
brShmana-gamo ahosi, Tassa 
puyvattara disSya magadha- 
kliettam, Tattha Kosiyagotta 
nama salindiyaySsi brahmano 
sahassa karisamattam khettam 
gahetva salimy apapesi— ^ffikedara 
JStaka (Ko. 4S4). 
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relate to moyeable property, but it is also clear that immovable property 
like laud may be acciuired by iuheritauce and succession, wMcb involve 
acquisition by partition and acceptance of dowry ; by purchase, which 
implies commerce ; by conquest and occupation or valour ; and by acceptance 
of gifts in return for instructing a pupil. Land thus acquired might, at 
least in the kingdom of Magadha, be given away and in that of Kosala be 
sold. In the former case a Brahmin landowner (Kosiyagotta by name) offers 
1000 karisas of land as a gift to the Buddha who, however, accepted only 
eight karisas we also hear of the donations of pleasure-gardens to the 
Buddhist Order by the physician Jivaka at Rajagrha, by the courtesan 
Amvapali in VaisSli and above all by the merchant Anathapindada at 
Sravasti.® As regards the sale of land we are told in theOhulla- 
vagga®^®® that the merchant Anathapindada entangles an unwilling noble 
(prince Jeta) in the sale of a park. And in the law books we read that land 
might be let against a certain share of the produce.® 

In proving property, documents, witnesses and possession are admitted 
as proof of title by Vasistha® ^ ® ^ and if the documents conflict, the state- 
ments made by old men, by guilds and corporations are to be relied 
upon,® Vasistha gives some good provisions on the right of way and 
evidence in disputes regarding immovable property.® ^ ® ® Gautama ® ^ ® ^ and 
Vasistha® ^ ® ® give the law of acquiring property by usage. The following 
eight things used by another for ten years continuously, are lost to the 
owner : ancestral property, a purchased article, a pledged property given to 
a wife by her husband’s family, a gift property received for performing a 
sacrifice, the property of reunited co-partnors and wages. A pledge, a 
boundary, property of minors, an open deposit, a sealed deposit, female 
slaves, the property of a king and the wealth of a srotriya are not lost by 
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being enjoyed by others. Animals, land and females are not lost by pos- 
session of another. According to Vaslstha® property entirely given up 
by its owner goes to the king who is enjoined to administer the property of 
widows and minors. 

(p) Jjaw of Inheritance — S'rom the very modes of acquisition it follows 
that the land under private owners could pass from generation to generation 
under the customary rules of inheritance and succession. The rules of 
inheritance supplied by the Sutras make sapindas the heirs after or in 
default of sons. The sapinda here is one within six degrees and is a male 
only. The widow is excluded and the daughter according to Apastamva, 
inherits only in default of sons, teacher or pupil.® The nuptial presents 
and ornaments of a wife were inherited by the daughters.®^®® Probably 
the general rule anticipates not the death of the owner but a division of 
property among the sons during his lifetime. The king inherits in default 
of the others named and some say that among the sons only the eldest 
inherits. These rules are sufficiently vague but local laws are also provided 
for in the additional rules : “In some countries gold or black cattle or 
black produce of the earth (grain or iron ?) is the share of the eldest.”® 
Then in regard to what the wife receives, the Sutra leaves it doubtful 
whether the rule “the share of the wife consists of her ornaments and 
wealth received from her relations according to some (authorities)” is to be 
interpretted in such a manner that ‘according to some’ refers only to the 
last clause or to the whole. “What is obvious” says Mrs, Bihys Davids®^’® 
“is that the whole matter of inheritance was not yet regulated by any general 
state-law. Different districts of India have different laws of inheritance. 
BaudhSyana treats the subject of inheritance first under the head of impu- 
rity where he says that sapindas inherit in default of nearer relations and 
sakulyas (remoter relations) in default of sapindas ; but afterwards^ he adds 
that the eldest son in accordance with the quotations cited by Apastamva 
may receive the best chattel or the father may divide equally between the 
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sons. Here also the fact that the same subject is treated lu didoront sec- 
tions shows that as yet the matter of civil law was not treated systemati- 
cally hut incidentally.” Nevertheless we can partially reconstruct^ the , aw 
of inheritance as it prevailed in those days. According to Baudimyana, o 
the fourteen kinds of sous, aurasa (legitimate), putriklputra (son of an ap- 
pointed daughter), ksetraja (^bastard) datta (adopted), kitiiiua (mac ..) 
gudhaja (secretly born) and the apaviddha (abandoned by the parents) were 
entitled to inheritance. The nest six, kinina (son of an uninarried 
daughter), punarbhava (son of a remarried female), swaya:ndatta (self-given 
son) and nisada (son of a twice-born father in a sudra mother) weie legaii ei 
as members of the family. The last Par.lsara was not even regarded as a 
member of the family. Gautama names twelve kinds of sons of whom 
aurasa, the ksetraja, datta, krtima, gudhaja and apaviddha can inherit while 
kanina, sahoda (son of a pregnant bride), punarbhava, putrikaputia, 
swayamdatta and krita (purchased) cannot inherit thong i they are maiji- 
tained as members of the family. Vasistha regards aurasa, ksetraja, puki- 
kSputra, punarbhava, knnina and gudhaja as heirs while sahoda, datta, krita, 

swayamdatta, apaviddha and nisada cannot inherit except when theie aie 

no legitimate heirs of the first six classes above mentioned. ^ ^ ^ ^ Apastamva 
who flourished a few centuries later recognised the aurasa sons alone as the 
legitimate heir, for, the recognition of other sons as heirs could not bo 
allowed among sinful men of his ago.®”® Yet the ancient customs did not 
die out soon. 

Gantama, the earliest law-giver of this age seems to have favoured parti- 
tion of an estate, for, “in partition there is an increase of spmtual 
merit.”® According to him, the eldest son should get, as an additional 
share, a twentieth part of the estate, some animals and a carriage, the middle- 
most son shall get sheep, grain, utensils, a house, a cart and some animals and 
then the remaining property is equally divided. Or, Gautama would allow 
the eldest son two shares and the remaining sons one share each. Or, they 
may take one kind of property by choice according to seniority ; or the 
special shares may be adjusted according to their mothers. ®^’^^ Vasistha 
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allows the eldest son to have a double share and a little kine and horses ; 
the middle-most gets utensils and furniture, the youngest takes the goats, 
sheep and house.®*”® Baudhayana allows all the children to take equal 
shares or the eldest son to take one-third m excess.®^*®'^® 

The property of unreunited brothers, dying without issue goes to the 
eldest brother ; the property of a reunited co-parcener goes to the co- 
parcener ; what a learned co-parcener has acquired by his own labour may 
be withhold from his unlearned co-parceners and unlearned co-parceners 
should divide their acquisitions equally.®*”’ 

A brahmin’s son by a ksatriya wife, if the eldest, shares equally with a 
younger brother by a bralimin wife. The sons of a ksatriya by a vaisya 
wife share equally. The son by a sudra wife, if virtuous, is maintained, 
while oven the son of a wife of equal caste does not inherit, if he be living 
unrighteously.®*”® According to Baudhilyaira®*”®* the sons of wives of differ- 
ent castes will take four, throe, two and one shares according to the order 
of castes. According to Yasistha®* *-®® if a brahmin has sons by brahmin, 
ksatriya and vais'ya wife, the first gats three shares, the second two and 
the third one share. Apastamva, however, protests against such unequal 
division of property and declares that all the virtuous sons should inherit 
but he who spends money unrighteously shall be disinherited, though he be 
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carelessly plucked a haadful of corn from his own field regrets . ‘ I'l’om 

this field I have yet to give the king his due, and I have taken 
a handful of corn from an nntithed field.” The exact share of 
the king is not known. Baudhlyana^is* prescribes one-sixth of the 
income of the subjects as the pay of the king. According to 
Vasistha“®® the the royal share is a sixth part of the wealth of 
the subjects. According to Gautama^^®® cultivators must pay to the 
king a tax amounting to one-tenth, ozie-eighth or one- sixth of the produce. 
This difference in the royal share was due probably to the differences in 
the nature of the soil. A great deal also depended on the whim of the 
king, for, he seems to have exercised the right of increasing the taxes 
at wiU^is? oj. of remitting them.* Again according to Vasistha*^®® 
no taxes are to be paid on the usufruct of river, dry grass, forest, (places 
of) combustion and mountains. 

(ti) Land survey — ^For the purpose of an accurate realisation of 
revenue land surveys were also made. In the Kama Jataka®^®® we find 
the royal officers taking a survey of the fields. In the Kurudharma 
jataka*^® ^ we read that one day the Rajjugahakamachcha (literally the 
rope-holding minister) was measuring a field by tying a rope to a stick 
and giving one end of the rope to the owner of the field to hold, while 
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maintained a body of officials who co-operated with the local bodies in this 
respect. In the Jataka period Northern India was divided into sixteen 
independent states (solasamahljanapadani).®^^® Some of these states ^ 

were organised into provinces under viceroys and the province into districts 
(janapada) and villages. Thus the Kama Jataka® ^ ® ® tells us that a prince, 
having at first no desire to rule his kingdom, left it but later on became 
greedy and won over a village. Then he wanted to have the janapada and the 
vicoroyalty (uparajjam) as well. The Mahaswapna Jataka® ^ ® ^ also refers 
to kingdom (ratta), district (janapada) and village (gama) in successive 
order. Erom the Kharamvara Jataka® we find that the revenue specially 
from the distant border villages was collected by an amaoheha. According 
to Apastamva®^®® the king should appoint men of the first three castes 

who are pure and truthful over villages and towns (and) shall make 

them collect the lawful taxes. The royal share known as vali was collected 



generally in kind. The produce of the field was taken to the public granary 
for the excision of the royal tithe before being taken to the barns of the 
respective owners. Such public granaries were in charge of officers who 
are aptly called Drona-mSpaka mahSmatto. In the Kurudharma Jataka® 
we art told that sitting at the door of the granary he caused to be 
measured the king’s share of the produce. The tax was collected 
by officials called ValisSdhaka and Rijakammika.®^®® Though the vali 
was usually paid in kind, cash payment was not altogether unknown. 
Thus the Tardhaki-s'ukara Jataka®^®® records the gift of the sata- 
sahassutthSyikam KisigSmam [a village of K5i§i yeilding 100,000 (kahapanas) 
as revenue]. The Avarya Jstaka®®"® also refers to a village yielding the 
same amount. 

Aglioultuice — ^Most of the arable land was cultivated by peasant- 
proprietors (khettapati, vatthupati) and cultivation of lands by peasants 
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for princes was regarded as a mark of social decay. ]?rom tlic Mahli 
vagga2®°® we learn that Buddhist saraghas sometimes cultivated lands 
belonging to private persons and used to get half of the produce as their 
share or sometimes let out their own lands in lieu of half of the produce. 
“Of the seedlings belonging to the Samgha, grown upon private ground, 
half the produce, 0 Bhikkhus, you may have, when you have given a 
part to the private owner. Of seedlings belonging to private persons 
grown up on the ground, the property of the Samgha, you may have the 
use, when you have given a part to the owner.” 


(a) JgnonUiiral operations : In the Suttaniplita we have the story 
of Kasi Bharadwaja where we find mention of the plough (nangala), the 
oxen-team, the yoke (yuga) and the goad (pacana). The Sakuna Jltaka®^°® 
describes the successive stages of agriculture. In it we are told that 
when a Buddhist monk asked the villagers to build a house for him the 
latter agreed to do so after the rains have come and watered their fields ; 
when the rains came and watered their fields they agreed to build 
the house for the monk after sowing the seeds ; when seeds were sown they 
agreed to do the monk’s work after enclosing their fields ; when their 
fields were fenced, they agreed to do the monk’s work after clearing up 
the weeds in their fields ; when the weeds were cleared up they agreed 
to do the monk’s work after reaping the harvest ; when the harvest 
was reaped, they agreed to do the monk’s work after the corn had been 
threshed on the threshing floor ; in this way the work of building a house 
for the monk was indefinitely put off. In the Ohullavagga*^^®* Mahanama 
the Sakyan thus describes the farming operatioias : “First you have to 
get your fields ploughed. When that is done, you have to get the water 
let down over them. When that is done, you have to get the water let 
off again. When that is done, you have to get the weeds pulled up. When 
that is done, you have to get crops reaped. When that is done, you 
have to get the crops carried away. When that is done, you have to get 
it arranged in bundles. When that is done, you have to get it trodden out. 


When that is done you have to get the straw picked out. When that is 
dole, you have to get all tlie chatf removed. When that is done, you have 
to got it winnowed. When that is done, you have to get the harvest 
garnered. When that is done, you have to do just the same the next 
year and the same all over again the year after”. The IJraga Jataka 
(No. 35 1) refers to the custom of maid-servants hringing food to the 
cultivators working in the field. 

(b) Prolectio'h of the crops : In the Rigvedic period the cultivators 
kept away birds from the corn fields by making din and noise.®® 
But in this period as the Sllikedira Jiitaka®®°® shows, nets made of the 
hair of liorse’s tail wore used for catching birds that used to eat up the 
crops. The Mahavagga (I. 50) oven refers to the use of scare-crows. In 
the Laksana Jataka ®®'^'^ wo find that to kill the deer which used to eat up 
the harvest, the cultivators used to dig up pits, place snares, fix stakes and 
pusaiia yanta (stone-made instruments to catch beasts). 

(c) Ceremonies connected with offricultiire : — Por success in agricul- 
ture the Grhyasiitras proscribe a number of ceremonies. Thus there is a 
rite for ploughing when sacrifice is made to asani (^thunderbolt) and to Sita 
(furrow) as well as to AradS, Angh3, Parjanya, Indra and Bhaga with 
similar offerings on the occasion of the threshing floor sacrifice, when one 
reaps the harvest or sows the seeds, all portraying the life of the agriculturist 
who also offers a sacrifice at mole-heaps to Akhurilja, the king of moles.® ®°® 

(4) Bainfall : -The North-western part of the country seems to have 
enjoyed sufficient rainfall. Aristobulus® ® ° ® recorded that rains began when 
the European army reached Taxila in the spring of 326 B. 0. and became 
continuous with the prevalence of the monsoon, all the time they were 
marching eastward along the foothills of the Himalayas. When the Greeks 
looked round upon the features of the country India seemed, before anything 
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month of Jettamula when crops began to flag and droop, the 
. Lh the oitins assembled together. Then the Kohyans sari ShouH to 
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the cultivated plants we find the names of (1) vnhi (rice) ( ) g 
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BQtra, I. 5. 37 (-S. B. B., Vol. 
yvTX. p, 888) ; also Govila Grbya- 
sQtra, 1. 4, 29. 

Mahasvapna Btaka ^7) j 

SndbSbhojana (No. 685) j A4valE* 
yana GrhyasQtra, 1. 11. 2 ; I. 9, 6 j 
1. 17. 12 ; SafibbySyana GrbyasUtra, 

1. 17.7 ;1. 22.5 ;I. 24.8;!, 28.6; 

nil. 3. 




1^119 2 18 (3) cliinaka® ® ^ ® (4) ta^dulS® ® ® ° (6) sylmaka^®®^ (6)yava®^®® 

(7) godliama^^^® (8) mudga®*®^ (9) and (10) sugarcane.^^^® 


The Jatakas®^®’ refer to the parnikas who used to earn their living by 
growing green vegetables on their fields. Among the green vegetables wo 
find the mention of ( 1 ) gourd (alavu)®^®® ( 2 ) pumpkin (kusmanda ,22 29 y^li- 
va)2^®® (3) cucumber^ssi (4) ervaruka (a kind of cucumber) (5) yag- 
dunimura (a kind of fig)2233 ( 0 ) garlic^^s^ ( 7 ^ radish (mfilal^^ss ( 3 ) ^ 
kind of sweet potatoes (imluva)®^®® and (9) pot-herbs or esculent vegetables 
(silka).®®®'^ The Viswantara Jataka®®®® refers to karoti ( = rajamasa = 
Bengali varbati) and to kalamvi. The loaves of a shrub (gulma) called 
kiira 22 39 and of Indravaruni tree® were taken by the people after 
boiling them. Among different varieties of kanda (bulbous or tuberous 



alava and kasmanda. In Sanskrit 
it means a kind of beans. 

Kuddala Jataka (ISTo. 70) ; Parnika 
Jataka(lTo. 102). 

Kuddala (Ko. 70) ; Mahaswapna 
(Ko. 77); Parnika (Ko. 102); 
sadadanta (Ko. 514) ; Souraanasya 
(Ko. 505). 

Kuddala Jataka ( Ko. 70) ; Parnika 
(Ko. 102) ; Soumanasya (No. 505) ; 
sadadanta (No. 514), 

Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Kuddala Jataka (N'o, 70). 

= Pali llaluka (sadadanta No. 514). 
Udamvara Jataka (No. 298), 
Yiiwantara (No. 547 ) ^ Savarna- 
barrisa (No. 136). 

Pa^cbayudha Jataka (No. 55). 
Sudhabbojapa (No. 535); Kunala 
(No. 536) ; Ti^wantara (No. 547). 
Kuddala Jataka ( No. 70 ) ; Parnika 
(No. 102). 

No. 547. 

Akfrti Jataka (No. 480). 

Ibid. ; Krsna Jataka (No. 440). 








roots) the Takkala**®*^ and Viswantara Jiitakas®®^® mention (1) takkala 
(2) alupa (3) virSlika and (4) kalamya which according to the commentator 
are (1) pindalu (2) alnkanda (3) viralavalli kanda and (4) talakanda 
respectively. 


Of oil-hearing plants sesamnm^®*® and mnstard are frequently 
mentioned. Among spices the Jatakas refer to (1) adraka (gingei’)®®^® 
(2) jiraka (cumin-seed)®®*® (3) marica®®*’ and (4) pippali (pepper).®®^® 

Of colour-bearing plants indigo®®^® was the most important. 

As to fibrous plants kSrpasa is mentioned for the first time in the Asva- 
Isyana Srautasutra.®®®® Herodotus also speaks of the cotton plant as yield- 
ing vegetable wool “surpassing in beauty and quality the wool of sheep and 
the Indians wear clothing from these trees,”® ® ® ^ Irom the Mahavagga we 
learn that Simula or cotton silk mentioned in the Jatakas®®®® was used in 
the preparation of quilts (tulika) stuffed with cotton-wool. Sana (Orotalaria 
Junica) is mentioned in the Sankhyayana GrhyasQtra®®®® and in the sutras 
of Panini. Linen flax (Linum ITsitatissimum) was also known.®®®* Makaci, 
a kind of fibre with which strainers were made is mentioned in the Vslo- 
daka Jataka. ® ® ® ® 


Forests and their economic importance —The forests continued as 
in the earlier periods to serve the purpose of natural pastures. “The 






Fo. 446. 

Fo. 547. 

GrhyasStraj I. 9. 6 ; 
1. 17.2j IL 4. 4 ; IV. 4.13 ; IV. 7. 
11; Khadira Gthyasutra, II. 2. 26 ; 
LB. 18; IV. L16; Paraskara 
Grhyasutra, 1. 15. 4 ; IL 6, 17 ; 
SaStkliyayana GAyasufera, L 28. 6 ; 
III. 1. 3 ; IV. 1. 3 ; IV. 3. 4. 
VMwsBtara Jataka ( Fo. 547 ) ; 
Firaskara Grliyasutra, I. 17, 23 ; 
Sankkyajana Grhyasutra, III, 1, 3. 
Kapota Jataka ( Fo, 42 ) ; Godba 
Jataka (Fo. 325). 


Kapota Jataka (Fo. 42) ; Romaka 
(Fo, 277) ; Godha (Fo, 325), 

2347 Romaka (Fo, 277) ; Godha (Fo. 325), 

2 348 Godha Jataka (Fo, 325), 

3 34 0 Saiikhyayana GrbyasOtra, I, 23. 1 ; 

compare Fill of Vi^wantara JStaka 
(Fo. 547). 

30(50 Y, 4 17^ 

3 3«i" MoOrittdle’s Ancient Indian III, lOS, 

3353 KhullanSrada Jataka (Fo. 477),. 

3368 I. 24. IL 

3354 Oimlla^resthi JMaka (Fo. 4), 

33 S® Fo. 183, 



Bodliisattva had a herdsman who when the corn was growing thiclc, 
drore his cows to the forest and kept them there at a shieling .”2 2 56 
Secondly, they supplied the people with wild rice^^®'^ and esculent Tege- 
tables.^®®® In the third place, the forests were a perennial source of 
supply of fuel and timber.®^®® In the fourth place, the forests supplied 
the people with aloe (aguru),®®®® bdellium (guggulu),®^®^ spikenard 
(naladi),®®®2 camphor (karpura),®^®® liquorice (yastimadhu),^®®* costus 
(kustha),22®5 lac (Bksa),^®®® tail of a yak,®®®'^ ivory® ®®® and sandal- 
wood.®®®® Sandalwood-powder used by ladies as a toillete for the 
breasts,®®'^® essence of sandalwood (candanasara)® ® ’ ^ and sandalwood 
oil®®'^® were highly prized. In the fifth place, the forest-tracts served as 
habitations for certain classes of people. According to the Pancha-upsattha 
Jataka®®’® people who had curbed their worldly desires inhabited these 
regions. The Sutras®® also describe different classes of hermits 
living in these forests. The forests were also the habitations of 
the Ataviyas who appeared to have been fully acquainted with the 
forest-paths and used to hire themselves out as guides to cara- 


38 6 6 Vi^wasabliafijana Jataka (No. 93) ; 

Sandhiblieda Jataka (SFo# 849), 
aasT Vmia^va (ISTo. 196) ; Pala& (No. 
368) ; Vi^wantara (No. 547). In the 
TWwantara Jataka wild rice of two 
different kinds is mentioned (1) 
Sway am Satika=sPali Samsadiya, 
According to commentator it is 
otherwise known as Sukara^ali (2) 
Prasatika==Pali Pasadiya. 

3 368 Par^iika' Jataka (No. 102). 

Alinaoitta Jataka (No, 156). 
Bhallatika (No. 504 ) ; Khandahala 
(No. 542) ; Vi^wantara (No. 547). 

23 0 3. Matanga JStaka (No. 497) ; Vi^wan- 
taxa Jataka (No. 547). 

336 3 Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

836 3 Yiilwantara Jataka ( No. 547 ) ; 
Andhabhuta Jataka (No. 62), 


3 36 4: Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547), 

2 26 6 xbid. 

3 30 6 N’yagrodhamfga Jataka (No. 12); 

Kshantivadi (No. 813) ; Snvarna- 
mrga (No, 359) ; Vidnrapandita 
(No. 545). 

33 6 7 Hyagrodhamtga Jataka (No. 12). 

226 8 Kasaya Jataka (No. 221), 

2 2 2 Knnala Jataka (No. 536); ViJ^wantara 
Jataka (No. 547). 

2 270 Kn& Jataka (No. 537). 

22 71 Kurudharma Jataka (No. 276). 

227 3 Kn^a Jataka (No. 537), 

33 7 3 jsfo. 490. 

2 27 4 ApastamTai 11.9. 13 (=«S. B. B., Vol. 
II. p, 123- ; Bandhayana, III. 8 
■ (-S. B. E., VoL XIV. p. 291 ff.; 
Gautama, III. 2(^S, B. B,, Vol* 
II. p. 192), 



f .... 



Lastly, some of the forest-tracts were extremely valuable 
for their supply of elephants. The earliest reference to elephant-forests 
( mlltafigaranya ) is probably in the Mahavagga.^®’® The Majjhma 
Nikuya also refers to elephant-preserves (nSgavana).^®’^ 


The various useful trees known to the people of this perioc 
are :_(l) Tiriti® ® ’ ® = Tirita of Amara (2) Sallaki.^®’® According o 
the commentator it is Indrasala tree ( = Boswellia Thurifera). Trom 
its extract (niryyasa) a scent called lavan or kundurS was prepared 
(3) Karpura (camphor) ® ® ® (4) Khadira^ ® ® ^ _ from which we get catechu 

(5) Bhanga®^®® from which a narcotic (hemp) is obtained (6)Asvakarpa ^ 
(7) Asvattha 2 28 4 (g) Palasa®®®® (9) Tvaksara (bamboo)® (lO) Kutaja®®®’ 

(11) Visa^ ^ ® ® (12) Simula (silk-cottou tree) ^ ® ® ^ (13) Sala^ ^ ^ ^ (11) Tilaka^ 

(15) Soubhan 3 ana( = Sajina)®®®® ( 16 ) Varupa®®®® (17) Vurjja (Birch)®®®* 
(18) Vodisa®®®® (19) Venn®®®® (20) Mucliakunda® ® ® ’ (21) Picii- 


265 ) ; 


Kpinrapra Jataka (No. 
Jayaddvisa (No. 513). 

X 3. h 

See Epigrapliica Indica, Vol. II. 
p. 265). 

Kiinala Jataka (No. 535). 

SJ27 9 Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 54}7); Matp 
pofaka Jafeaka (No. 455). 

Andhabhuti Jataka (No. 62) ; Vi^- 
wantara (No. 547). 

Kandagalaka Jataka (No. 210) j Vi^- 
wantara (No. 547). 

Sadhabliojana Jataka (No. 535). 
Kakkara Jataka (No. 209) j Vi^wan- 
tara (No, 547). 

San^ikalpa Jataka (No. 210) ; Palana 
(No. 305) : Siidhabbojana (No. 535)j 
Yi^waiitara (No, 547). 

Palana Jataka (No. 305) ; Palana (No, 
368) ; Vi^wantara (No. 547)t 
Tvaksara J5.taka (No. 368). 
Matrpo^aka Jataka (No, 455) ; Ku- 

nala (No. 536) ; Vi^wantara Jataka 
(No. 547). 


3388 

<2389 

3390 


3301 


33 9 3 


l!klatrposaka Jataka (No. 455). 
Kliallanarada Jataka (No. 477). 
Bliallatika (No. 504) ; Cliampeya 
(No* 506) ; Nalinika (No, 526) ; 
Sndhabhojana (No. 535) ; Kunala 
(No. 536) ; Vi^wantara ('No. 547). 
Nalinika (No. 526) ; Sudhabboiana 
(No. 535) ; Kunala (No, 536J ; 
Vidurapapdita (No. 545). 
Sudhabhojana (No. 535) ; of. Aksiva 
= Sajina in Yi^wantara Jataka 
(No. 547 ) ; isovanjana^^* Sajina in 
Yi^wantara Jataka (No, 547), 
SudbUbhojana (No. 535); Karer!-* 
Yarunain Vi'^vvantara (No. 547). 
Sudh^bbojana (No 535) ; Kunala 
(No. 536) ^ Nalinika (No. 526). 
SudbS^bhojaua Jataka (No. 535), 

Ibid. 

Sudhabbojana Jataka (No. 535) i 
Yidurapapdita (No. 545) 5 Muchi- 
linda « Muehakunda in KnnSla 
J&taka (No. 536), 
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maiida (22) TIuraTaka®®^^ (23) Chetasa®®"® (24) Ba- 

(^Sanskrit Vanjula) (25) Punnaga®®®® (26) Priyaka®®°® (=Piy2- • 

kla) (27) Asana®®®^ (28) Sarala®®°® (Pine) (29) Karagnla (^Ksla- | 

gnm)®®°® (30) Padmaka®®"’ (31) Devadarn®®''® (32) Kakndha (= | 

Kakublia = Arjuna)®®®® (33) KachcMklra®®^® (34) Tuna ( = Toon)®®^^ ; 

(35)KanaV0ra( = KaTavIra)®®i® (36) Karandaka®®^® (37) Kovidara®®!^ ! 

(38) Auatigana® ® ^ ® (39) Anavajja® ® ^ ® (40) SuracMra® ® (41^ Bhagini® ® ^ ® 

(42) Dliannkarika ®®i« (43) Talisa ( = Tali =.PaniyalS)®®®® (44) Kotta®®®i 
(45) Saptaparni® ® ® ® (46) Uparibhadra® ® ® ® (47) Karajna ( = Karanjaka = Bal- 
born-ea Arboroa) ® ® ® * (48) Bhava.® ® ® ^ It is called Dhao tree in Orissa and in 
tbo^Santbal Pargannas (49) DliStri®®®® (50) Vallika®®®’ (61) PiitranfiTa®®®® 

(52) Kosainva®®®® (53) Somavrksa®®®" (64) Pangnra®®®^ (55) MabI- 
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a»o« 

asoT 
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Pali Piiolumanda (Piehumanda 
Jataka (No. 310). 

Kunala Jatalja (No. 536); Sveta- 
puspa Jliinti -■ Kuravaka while 
pTtapn.jpS Jbinti •= Kuruptaka. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. ; Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 
Kuuala Jataka (No. 536); Asana- 
Piyfi^ala ill Vi^wantara (No. 547) ; 
of. Ajarkarpa^Piya&la in Vi4wan- 
tara (No. 547). Piyi^ala = Pentap- 
tera tomentosa. 

KnnSia JStaka (No. 536). 

Ibid.; Vi^wantara Jataka (No, 547). 
Kunala jataka (No. 536). 

Ibid., Vi^wantara Jataka (No, 547). 
Kanftla JStafca (No. 536). 

Ibid. ; Vi^wantara (No, 547) ; of. 
Kakada in Vi^vvantara (No, 547), 
Ibid. , 

Knnala J5taka (No. 6 36). 

Ibid. 

,, Viiwaiintara (No. 547), It may be 
JKBWhPi^ika of Amara j of. Kora® da 


asi4 

sraic 

asiG 

S817 
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2819 


25ao 


2821 

2822 


2328 


Vi^waiitara (Ho. 547 ) ; EZunSla* 
Jataka (Ho. 536), 

Kunala Jataka (Ho. 536). 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Ibid. ; c£. Bbagintoala m Vidara- 
paiadita Jataka (Ho. 545). 

Kunala Jataka (Ho. 536). Aoiordiug 
to the commentator it is the same 
as Dbanupatali. 

Kunala Jataka (Ho. 536) ; Vi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547), 

Kunala Jataka (Ho. 536). 
Vidurapandita Jataka (Ho. 545) ; 
Vi^wantara Jataka (Ho. 547). 
Vidurapandita Jataka (Ho. 545). 

tJparibliadra««Bhadraka either 
Devadaru or Kadamva^ 

Vi^wantara Jataka (Ho. 547). 
Spandana Jataka ( No. 475 ) ; 
Vi^wantara JStaka (No. 547). 
Yi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. Tallika » Vallataka (?). 
Yi^wantara JStaka (No. 547). 

Ibid. , * rox - . 

,,lbid, Somttvrksa* Soma,, plant (r). 
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(69) Nil ; 

plant^^sg ^ 

of Amajg, 
it belongs ^ 

species 

llteratni.^® 
Uddalalj.^ ^ 
suka 

Ankola; ^ ^ 

» “ 

NavaW^ 


retaguni®*^* (58) Jatamaips!^®®®' 
(61) Kateruba®®*® (02) Tulasi 
■a Jlltaka) = Krtam'Sla 
According to Amara 
PbaniJiaka (Vis'wantara Jataka) = 
belongs to tbe ‘Jamyira 
prepared. 

g are mentioned in the 
')2 34i (2) Karnikara = 
<3) Kantakuranda (4) Kim- 
_ 2 346 Ailkolaka = Ankolla = 
to the author of Piora Indioa 
= Sans. Saptali = Bengali 
)hilca (10) Lodhra 

(13) Vakula®®®® (14) Oham- 

(ITo. 547). The Yi^wantara JEtata 
(hTo. 547) refers to a plant called 
Kim^akalatikS. 

934S Mahotkro^a ( No. 486 ) ; Nlpa^® 
Kadamva in Kiipohhando (No. 511) 
and Yi^wantara (No. 547). 

3346 Yallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; KunSla 
(No. 536) ; Yi^wantara(No. 547). 
9847 Yallatika Jataka (No. 504) 

9448 Yallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; Atimuk- 
taka= Atimnkta = MadhavllatS in 
Kunala Jataka (No. 536). 

9 84 0 Yallatika Jataka (No. 504) ; Yodhi 
=. Todhika - TathikS in KnnSla 
(No. 536) and Yi^wantara (No. 547), 

9860 Sndhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

9861 Ibid, j Yi^wantara (No. 547). 

93 6 3 Sndhabhojana (No. 535) ; Kunala 

(No. 536) ; Vidurapapdita (No. 
545) ; Yi^wantara (No. 547). 
a«»8 Kunala Jataka (No. 536); Yi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 


. ‘^vetaparjji^®®® (57) *■ 

(60) Syetarari®®®'^ 

^sitaru®®^® (64) KatamSla (Viswantar 
^haii) (65) Oocha (Kunala Jataka). 

‘guratyak’ species (66) . 

” ■Elnara. According to Amara it 

^akkola from which a gandhadrayya was 

® 6ower plants and trees the followinj 
period *.—(1) Kusumbha (safflower) 
^^haii = Oasia fistula 2342 . 

^adamya ® ® ^ ® (6) Ankola 
‘'Mha (?) of Amara. According 
^k^rakantha. (7) Sattali (Psli) = 

(8)" lladhayl ®®^® (9) Yu 
^hia (plant)® ® ® ^ (12) KetakI® ® ® ° 

dStaka (No. 547), 




^ Commentator adds the 
S ®iniddhaya bhSmiyam 
■^lya rnkkha, 

Jataka (No. 147). 

172) ; Bhallatika (No. 
Jf^iapeya (No. 506); Nali- 
526) ; Sudhabhojana 
^ > Kunala (536) j Khanda- 
542 ) ; Yidurapapdita 
j Yi^wantara (No. 547). 
172) ; cf. Karapdaka 
Jataka (No. 547). 
Jataka (No. 246); 
'No. 536) ; vMwantara 
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paka^ss^ (16) Asoka^^ss ( 10 ) NSgakesara^sse (- 17 ) Vanamallika^ssT 

(18) Tagara®®*’® (19) Nagamalika^®®® (20) Nagayalli^®®® (21) Madhuka®*®^ 
(22) Nyagrodha^sea (23) Kuravaka® ® ^ (21) Patali^®®* (25) Smdkuvara 
= Msinda (26) Bliandi = Bliandila = Sirisa or Glientu flower®®®® 
(27) (28) Bumana =Davala YiitMka or Mallika (29) Madhu- 

gandhika2 36 9 (^30) Swetaclicliha®®’® (31) Raktamala = Naktamlla ^®’ 1 

(32) gitpsapa ^372 ( 33 ) Asi^liotaka®®’® (34) Suryyavalli® a ’ ^ (36) Anoja^s’s 
(36) Vasanti®®’® (37) Kimsukalatika®®” (38) Padmottara®®^® and 
(39) Elamyara,®®’® a plant of the draks3 species the scent of whose flowers 
last for a week.®®®® 

Among the f rnit trees of this period the following are the most impor- 
tant : — (1) Mango®®®^ (2) Bhruvaphalo Amvo (mango tree which yeilded 





Kunala Jltaka (No. 536) ; Vidura- 
pandita Jataka (No. 545). 

KnnSla (No. 536) ; Khandaliala (No. 
542) ; Vi^wantara (No. 547). 
Vi^wantara (No. 547) ; c£. N§.garak- 
klia (Plli) s= Nagavrksa - Naga- 
ke^ara (P) in Kunala (No, 536), 
Eunala Jataka (No. 536), 

Ibid, j Vi^wantara (No. 547). 
Vidarapandita (No. 545). In the 
Dravida land a kind of Ytithika 
Sower is called NSgamalli, 
Ti^wantara Jataka (No. 547), 

This tree yields Mahni flower. Ma- 
basvapna (No. 77) ; Sanikalpa 
(No. 251) ; gaktignima (No. 503) ; 
Sndliabhojana (No, 635). 

Saipkalpa Jataka (No. 251) ; Sndhii- 
hUjm (No. 635). 

Tallitik«»' Jataka (No. 504). 

Valli-tika (No. 504) ; Ohampeya (No. 
506) ; Nalinika (No. 526) ; Sndha 
bhojana (No. 535 ) } Khandahala 
(No. 542); Vi^wantara(No. 547). 
Valiatika (No. 504) ; Sudhabhojana 
(No. 585) ; Vidnrapapdita (No. 


545). Compare Nirgnndi »= Nisinda 
in Vi^wantara Jataka (No, 547). 
Ennala (No, 536) ; Vi^wantara (No. 
547) ; Sirlsa is mentioned in Vii^- 
wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Knnala Jataka (No. 536) ; Vi^wan- 
tara Jataka (No. 547). 

Knnala Jataka (No. 536), 
Ti^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Is it Aspbota of Amara ? As- 
pbota is another name of Aparajita, 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Daiabrabmaigta Jataka (No. 495) ; 
Ohampeya (No. 506) ; Nalinika 
(No. 526) ; Khandahala (No. 542) | 
Vidnrapaipdita (No. 545) j TiSwan- 
tara (No. 547). 


aseo 
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„a.^es throughout the year)-» (*) 

Vilva»^» (6) Tud»rl»«» (6) K.pittha»« (7) Kto„ura-^ ,, 

(9) Ooooauut”** (10) HaritaW”» (11) A^kki ^ ^ 
Vahed»»»«* (IS) Wuka (GaTa or Ebony)>“= (U) 

nai ^umTinia-Matha or Vjdama ( Termiualia oatappa)”” (10) 

kiLa^ss (17) Piyala“»’ (18) Latuoha»”“(19) ^ Kara, a 

S-oo Ji^Val-. (plautaiu)*-M22) Mocha (P.H . A* to 
the commeutator it ia aetikadali ( - BengaU 

which yields a kiud of G»va fruit (Dioapyros glutmosa) (21) Dial a 
r •„ gi a 4 04 / 25 ^ Salia^ ^ » s ( « Sahatera, according to the commentator) . The 
teee which yields scented mangoes ia called Sahatoa (Sahaklrah atisoura- 
hhoh). In Sanskrit, howerer, Saha means other kinda of trees like Basna. 

Among ahruhs, plants and trees yielding scents we And (1) HandraJ'*”'’ 
(turmeric, curcunm, haldi) (2) Kuatha (costus)”"’ (3) Agura{aloe) (4) 
Narada (- nalada, naladi, spikenard)**”’ (5) Guggulu (bdelhum) 


as 8 2 gavaka Jataka (No. 309). 
asss Da^abrahmana Jataka (No . 495). 
Oh^mpoya (No. 506) ; Nalinika (No. 
526) ; Sudhabkojana (No. 535 ) ; 
Vidnrapandita (No. 545) ; Vi4* 
wantara (No* 547 ). 

as 84 r Da^abrahmapa Jataka (No. 495). 

Ibid.; Vi^wantara (No. 547). 
a3&0 'V'iSwantai^ Jataka (No. 547). 

3 38 7 Ibid. Keka Koka (?) «• Kharj] a ra 
is Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 
26 8 8 Vinilaka Jataka (No. 160) ; Markata 
(No. 173) ; Suvarpakarkata (No. 
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3434 
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(6) Yastiraadlia®*^^ (liquorice) (7) Sandal wood® (8) Priyailga®^^® 

(9) Q-audhasila®^^* (10) Bhadramusta® ^ ^ ® (11) Satapuspa®^^® (12) Jlia- 

raaka®*” (13) Tungavmta®^ ’•s (14) HriTera®^’-® (16) Ohoraba®*®® 

(10) Kalinga®^®^ (11) Unnaba®*®® (18) Lolnpa®^®® (19) and Karpiira 
(camphor) already mentioned. 

The following varieties of grass and reeds were also known in this 
period :-(l) Kasa®^®* (2) Kusa®*®® (3) Potabila (Pali) = Potagala 
(Sans).®^®® It is a grass of the ^ara species. (4) Pavvaja =Valvaja®^®^ 
(5) Munja®^®® and (6) IJsira ( ^Khaskhas).®^®® 

Mines — As to minerals we find mention of (1) iron®^®® (2) copper®^® ^ 
(3) load®*®® (I) tin (ranga)®*®® (5) silver ®*®* (6) gold®*®® (7) yellow orpi- 
ment (haritlla) ®*®® (8) manahhla-®*®^ and (9) hingalaka.®*®® Pi*eciom 
stones like Vaidurya ®*®® and diamond®**® were also known. The produc- 
tion of gold must have been considerable in North-western India, for, accor- 
ding to Herodotus,®**^ the Indian satraphy of Darius paid a tribute exceed- 
ing that of every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty talents of 
gold dust. The fact of India paying her tribute in gold naturally leads to 
the question— •Where was the source of all this gold ? According to Hero- 
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dotus “there is abundance of gold in India partly brought down by the 
rirers and partly seized in t'le manner I have described.”®**^ Tho last words 
refer to his famous story of the gold-digging ants which is ropoatod l)y sub- 
sequent writers like Pliny, iElian, Chrysostom and even by more trust- 
worthy writers like Magasthenes and Nearchos. The real origin of the 
theory of ant-gold was first explained by Dr. Wilson who pointed out that 
the Sanskrit name for small fragments of alluvial gold (gold dust) was paip- 
palaka ( = ant-gold) in reference to their resemblance to ants in size and 
form. The Greeks accepted a too literal meaning of the word and supposed 
that gold was dug out by ants. When Herodotus says that the ants were 
of the size of dogs and fiercely attacked anyone carrying off the gold, it has 
been plausively suggested that the account was derived from people who 
had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the native miners.®*^® The 
further addition of the myth referred to by Pliny who says that “the horns 
of the gold-digging ants were preserved in the temple of Hercules at Ery- 
thral” has been explained by Professor V. Ball, Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. 
Sehiern. The explanation may be thus given in Professor Ball’s words : 
“The so-called myth was not cleared up till by chance, information was 
received as to the customs and habits of the Tibetan gold-minei's of the 
present day. The myrmeces of Herodotus and Megasthenes were Tibetan 
miners and their dogs. Tho horns mentioned by Pliny were the gold- 
miner’s pick-axes. I have been informed by an eye-witness, Mr. H. Lydekker 
that the picks in use in Ladak consist of horns of wild sheep mounted 
on handles.”^^^^ Megasthenes has added the useful information that the 
country from which gold came was the country of the Derdae (in Sanskrit 
Darada or Darad = modern Dardisthan in Kashmere).^^^® 

It is interesting to note in this connection that from very early times 
mines appear to have been regarded^as state property. According to Gautama 
all treasure-trove belongs to the king, but an exception in case of tho 


trcasure-troTG is made whea a preist is the finder and some say that any- 
body who finds it gets one-sixth.® 

Gattle-rearing, pig- culture aud poultry-farming : — Cattle formed 
an important item of wealth of the ordinary householder even in this 
period. Oxen were inclispensible for agricultnral work and apart from 
sacrificial use milk formed the principal drink of the people besides being 
the som’ce of supply for curds, whey, butter and ghee. Erom the Sutta- 
nipata we learn that a Brahmin cultivator K^i Bharadwsja by name 
had five ploughs and the requisite number of oxen in addition to a large 
herd of cows. In the Dhaniyasutta a cultivator speaks of his wealth 
in cattle and is proud of his milch cows. The herds of cattle®^*’' and 
goats® were customarily entrusted to a communal neatherd who 
would bring them back every evening and count them out to the several 
owners.®*^® 

Prom the Munika®^®*’ and ^aluka®^®^ Jatikas we find that pigs were 
domesticated and fattened before being eaten up. 

The Vartaka Jataka®^®® refers to a hunter who earned his livelihood 
by catching quails, fattening them in his house for some time and then 
selling them to his customers. 

Hunting and fishing — large number of people earned their living 
by hunting birds and beasts. We read of hunters going to the market 
with cart-loads of flesh to sell.®*®^ Por capturing deer people used to dig 
up pits, place snares, fix up stakes and pls3na-yanta.®^®* After the 
boaters had done their work deer were hunted either from a mlchan 
on a tree®^®® or from a thatch constructed for the purpose.®*®® We 

8446 Gautami, X. '25 f. Laksana Jataka (No. 11.). 

s* 47 Jataka III. 149. Kurangamrga Jataka (No. 21) 

Ibid., III. 409. a^56 Manoja (N'o. 397). For catching 

A. L 205 ; M. DJbp. comm. L 157. net of leather-made straps 
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aefti No. 286. ' [Nyagrodhamtga (No. -12) and 

aasa No. 118* Suvarnamtga Jataka (No. 359)], 

MSipsa Jitaka (No. 315), 
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peacocks®^®® being caught in traps made of wool®^®^ 
^^3?se’s taiP * ® ° with the help of decoy birds. ^ ^ ® ^ Lions 

^ ‘attaka’ (tower or machan) specially constructed 
^ The method of capturing elephants described in the 
is substantially the same described by Megas- 
'"'^Ursor of the modern ‘Kheda’ system. 

^ th,e main occupation of a section of the population. 

caught from rivers and tanks in nets®^®® or in a 
^ of cane or bamboo-splints called kumina.®^®® Of 
Was known. We find mention of: — (1) Rohita ( = 
Pagusa ( = Sanskrit Vagusa = Bengali Vayusa i.e., Kala- 
^^^hina ( = Bengali Voyala)®*®® (4) Pakula ( — BengaK 
* ( = Bengali singi)®^’^ (6) Valuka ( = Bengali Vele ?j2472 
^^gali Kslavlyusa (8) Muiija ( = Bengali Mira- 

( = Bengali KSnkley (10) Kshuramala ( = 

^2or-like nose* sword-fish (11) Aligargara®^^'^ (12) 

Kakamatsya®*’® and (14) Satavakra.^^®® Tortoises®*®^ 

^ajlg2 48 3 

are also mentioned. 

®' (Ifo. 209). 2 * 8 » Chakravaka Jaiaka (No.45l)j Sudha- 

MNo. 159 ), bliojani, (No. 535) ; Vidurapapdita 

^ (STo. 209). (No. 543) ; MaMunmarga (No. 546). 

(No, 484). Sudhabhojana Jataka (No. 585). 

;^9); Mayura (No. Ibid. 

317), “ “ Ohakravaka Jataka (No. 451). 

(Uo.397). Ibid. 

Ibid. 

XV. 1. 41-43, Sadhabliojana JStaka (No. 535). 

J’ra.g. 37 = Arrian- Suparaga Jataka (No. 463). 

'■^XlV, 24J7 Sadhabhojana Jataka (No. 535). 

(V 34 ). Ibid. 

or gbitai-Harita- Ibid. 

'“^’na^daka) Jataka Ibid. 

Mahotkro^a (No* 488) j Paraskara 
451) ; Sudhabho- GrhyasQtra, 1. 14. 5. 

'i^idarapapdita (No, **®* SapSraga Jataka (No. 463). 

*^&(No, 647). Anavirati Jataka (No. 186) j Jarpda- 

^5taka (No 645). p^ Jataka (No. 266). 
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Arboriculture : — It seems that wben a cluster of Tillages was turned 
into a city, tbe intervening space between any two villages was trimmed 
with spacious parks. We find freq^uent mention of such parks in the 
Jatakas. In the Jetavana of Sravasti we find arbours ( malaka ) of 
Nilga ( => NSgakesara), Sala, and other trees specially planted for the pur- 
pose .2 4^8 4 ^ gardener (udyitnapSla) was appointed to see that the trees 

are properly watered with the help of buckets made of leather or wood.^^®® 
The Sankhyitna Grhyasutra^^s® also lays down rules for the consecration 
ceremony of a garden. 

Progress in arts and crafts ; — In early times mechanics and craftsmen 
earned their living by serving the villagers. The Sutra ‘ G-ramah Silpini 
in Panini®^®'^ clearly points to such craftsmen attached to the village. 
Another sUtra mentions such a village carpenter : “Gramakautabhyam 
ca taksapa.”®*®® But dependence on the village compelled the craftsmen 
to subsist on the occasional doles and remunerations granted^ by the 
villagers according to their whims. To remedy this state of affairs, they 
had begun in the previous periods to organise themselves into guilds 
which gave them protection against oppression and helped them in 
making their economic condition better. When the growth of towns 
and town-life coupled with the development of domestic and foreign 
trade led to a greater demand for their products the craftsmen began to 
free themselves from the tutelage of the agricultural interest by with- 
drawing to those places where they had better opportunities of pursuing 
their own occupations, thus leading to the establishment of suburban 
industrial villages. This separation of the industrial element of the popu- 
lation is a notable feature of the economic life of this period, for, it is 
at once the effect and the cause of the remarkable growth of industry. 

It is curious that the Greek observers should call the Indians back- 
ward in the scientific development of the resources of their country. 
They h^, for instance, good mines of gold aud silver, yet The n lans 
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inexperiencod in the arts of mining and smelting do not even know their 
own resources but set about the business in too primitive a way.”® ® 
They did not pui*sue accurate knowledge in any line except Medicine ; 
in the case of some arts it was even accounted vicious to carry their study 
far, the art of war, for instance.®^®® But the construction and contents 
of the Piprawa Stupa belonging to 450 B. 0., discovered on the Nepal 
frontier prove that among Indian craftsmen of 450 B. C. there were 
skilled masons, accomplished stone-cutters and dainty jewellers. “The 
mas onry of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well and truly laid ; the 
great sand-stone coffer could not be better made ; and the ornaments of gold, 
silver, coral, crystal and precious stones which were deposited in honour of 
the holy relics display a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and 
goldsmith.” An examination of the crystal bowl and the steatite vases 
accompanying it shows that they are all turned on the lathe and we 
thus learn that the Indian lapidaries were familiar with the use of the 
lathe® ^ in or about 450 B. C.” Equally evident is the skill of the ancient 
Indian craftsmen in “shaping, polishing and piercing gems of extreme 
hardness as well as the extensive use of jewellery of an elaborate kind.” 

(I) Metal indust7y : In fact, the metal industry was highly specia- 
lised. The word ‘kammira’ mentioned in the earliest Buddhist literature 
is as comprehensive as our ‘smith.’ We find mention of weapons, tools and 
implements, household utensils and ornaments of various kinds. The manu- 
facture of arrows is described in the Mahajanaka Jstaka®^®® and Hero- 
dotus®^®® describes the Indian army in the service of the Persian King 
Xerxes as armed with iron-headed arrows. Sword,® adjustible sword,® 
spear,® armour,®^®’ and iron helmet®^®® are also mentioned. 



A small s-word called and a sword of high quality ealled sikaya- 

samayS®®°“ wore also known. DasSrnaka was famous for the high quality 
of her swords.“®°^ 


Among tools and implements we find (1) parasu (axe),®® “2 (2) viisi 
(adze),® (3) vilsiparasu, a combination of the carpenter’s adze and axe,® 

(4)) keen-edged saw (Pali Krakacha),®®'’® (5) bill-hook,^®^^ (^ 0 ) hammer,^®®^ 
(7) fishing hook made of iron,®®®® (8) iron goad (Pali plohana = Sans, pra- 
jana),®®®® (9) crowbar (tomara, khanitra),®®^® (10) spade,®®“ (11) grass- 
cutter’s knife,® ®^® (12) auger (nikhadana),®®^® and (13) singhataka (an 
instrument haying three pointed corners like a singara, an acquatic 
nut)®®!^ 

Among domestic utensils we find (1) iron vessels,®®^® (2) iron jar 
(kumbhi),®®!-® (3) bucket (Pali udanchani =» Sans, udanchana),®®^'^ (4) colan- 
der, a vessel with many holes (Pdli parisavana karoti),®®^® (5) fork 
(sandanisa)®®^® and (6) iron rods used in roasting meat.®®®® Eazor 
made of metal,®®®®- fine needles with case,®®®® key (Pali ayapurana=. 
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Sans, avavarana)^^*^ and seal (teuchcliliana-nmdr3)*^s24 ^re also montioned. 
Iron nets^®^® iron fetters®®®® (andn) and iron chains for prisoners 
•were also in use. 

Copper implements ® * ® ® are frequently mentioned. Copper razor® ® ® ^ 
and copper vessels®®®® including tata used in religious worship being 
the most important. 

Among silver wares we find (1) silver vessels® ®®i (2) silver pot for mil- 
ching cows®®®® (3) hare made of silver®®®® and (4) silver hoses for 

keeping ornaments.®®®* 

Of alloys kainsa (bell-metal) is mentioned in Pipinl. ®®®® The Jlitakas 
refer to (1) beU-metal vessels®®®® including (2) kamsya sthali®®®’ ; and 
kansara, (a plate of bell-metal struck with a stick serving the purpose of 
a bell).®®®® Among articles made of brass (pittala) we find (1) brazen 
vessels,®®®® (2) bowls®®*® and (3) hare made of brass.®®** 

The goldsmith is frequently mentioned and among articles of gold 
we find (1) gold vessels®®*® (2) gold pitcher®®*® (3) gold sthsli®®** 
(4) gold drinking pot®®*® (5) gold vase (bhrngara)®®*® (6) gold plate 
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(suTannatottaka)"'*’ (7) s?oia plate worth one lao pieces”** (8) 
baskot'(changotaka)“*“ (9) gold spoon”'” (10) an mstrument oJ g 
used in giTing honey and olaritted butter to the new-born ctaid m 
tho Medblianana (production ol intelligence) ceremony”'* (11) a 
mall^irolpincersLdeol gold”” (12) golden 

dlce-b»rd”'‘ ( 14 ) golden dice”” (16) golden sandals”” il6) golden 

trappings for horses”'* (17) golden cage”” ,i 

bird”'” (19) golden bedstead””” (20) golden seat (Mi koohohta) 

(21) golden image of a girl”” (22) hare mide of gold””* (28) elephant 
made of gold” ” * and (24) gold box for keeping scents. 

The ieweller (maniksra)"'”” and ornaments*'”’ specially *'*®® 

. .ms 6^8 aye freenently mentioned. Among the ornaments 

m kMlI tiara for the head.””” A seth’s daughter 

V»hJy name obtained’ from her father an part of her marriag^owiy 
I^otshaped tiara for her head. It was so nieely set up wi h pear s 

L^^^^rfMerent colours that it looked as a 

emi^ cackling I— = ^ aU^^^pam- 

According to the commentator i t is naiaiaau 
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(sometMng like our sintM) ; (3) kundala, earring;®®’^ (4) carring set 
■with stones ; (5) earring set with jewels (6) necklace; 

(7) necklace of nisfca coins; (g) golden necklace worth 1000 
pieces; (9) ratnadama, a necklace of gems; (10) ratnamaya 

graiTeya, an ornament for the neck set with jewels ;2 s ’ » (ll) kshauma. ® ® 
According to the commentator it is an ornament for the neck ; (12) wreath 
of gold;®®®® (13) unnata, nose-ring (?) ; (14) ring for the finger of 

the hand; ®®®® (15) keyura, ®®®® bracelet on the upper arm; (16) 
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bracelet on the upper arm ; (17) golden comb , 

(18) Talaya,®®®® bracelet on the lower arm; (19) golden bangles sot with 
pearls and precious stones;®®®’ (20) mekhala,®®®® an ornament for the 
loins; (21) gingamaka,®®®® an ornament for the waist ; (22) palipsda,®®®® 
an ornament for the feet ; (23) golden kinkinl,®®®^ a girdle of small golden 
bells worn on the legs and (24) udghattana,®®®® an ornament for the legs. 

(2) Weaving — In the Mnkapanga Jataka®®®® there is a nice simile 
from weaving. Life has been compared to a piece of cloth, Death to the 
weaver and Night to the woof. The weaver will place the warp first and 
as he places the woof, there will be less of the cloth to be woven ; so also 
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with tliG passing of successive niglits there will be less number of years 
for a man to live. Besides the wool of sheep and goat silk, linen and 
cotton formed the materials for weaving. 


(a) Oolton, : From the Ohullavagga we learn that the Buddha allowed 
the bhikkhus “to comb out the cotton, anfl. make the cotton up into 
pillows if it he of any of these three kinds — cotton produced on trees, 
cotton produced on creepers and cotton produced from potaki-grass.” ® ® ® * 
In the Patimokkha we find weavers being employed to weave cloth for 
monks. The Jatakas also refer to chivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
being made by the monks themselves.®®®® The chivara consisted of 
(1) antaravasaka, a small piece of cloth like a ‘lungi’®®^® (2) uttarSsanga 
which covers up the whole body from the shoulders®®®'^ and (3) samghati, 
an upper garment which covers up the whole body from the shoulders and 
used only when stirring out of the monastery.®®®® A kayavandhana, belt 
made of cloth, was also used by all the monks.®®®® The ordinary lay 
householder used to wear,(l) nivasana, undergarment®®®® orsataka®®®^ 
and (2) pravarana, upper garment.®®®® TJsnisa, headdress®®®* and 
kanchuka, an overcoat resembling very much a dressing gown®®®* were 
worn by the nobility. We also find mention of (1) coverlet®®®® (2) coverlet 
for elephant inlaid with gold®®®® (3) coverlet for royal chariot with 
designs on it®®® (4) multi-coloured coverlet for beddings®®®® (6) bathing 
cloth®®®® (6) cloth embroidered with gold®® ^® (7) costly gandha-kasaya 
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sataJca, cloth dyed red aad probably perfumed with aguru or musk*®^^ 
(8) puspapata, cloth with flowers embroidered onit®®^® (9) handkerchief 
(eholaka)2«i« (^yo) canopy decorated with golden stars®®^^ (11) screen^®^* 
(12) purse (sthavika)**®!® (13) kantha®®^’ (11) seats made of cloth® ®^® 
(15) padapunchhanam®®^8 (16) and piUows.®®®® The ChullaTagga*®®! 
refers to bolsters which were made for the use of high officials and were 
of five kiTidf=i according as they were stufled with wool, cotton-cloth, bark, 
grass or leaves. The floor-cloth, mosquito-curtain and sundry other 
articles are also mentioned.®®®® 

We read of an extensive field near Benares where cotton was culti- 
vated®®®® and of a weavers’ ward in the city itself.® ®®^. The Therigatha 
and the Jatakas®*®® frequently refer to the cotton-cloth of Benares some 
of which were so fine in texture that they fetched a thousand pieces®®®® 
or even a lac. ® ® ’ ’ The Mahavagga® ® ® ® and the ^ivi Jstakas ® ® ® ® refer to 
the high quality of the cloth of the Sivi country. 

(5) Linen : Cloth woven with the thread of sana was called sSni. 
Screens were usually made of such linen cloth and were also called saui®®®® 
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Wo also road of (1) cloth-made bags for storing up grains (bhastS)®®^^ 
(2) cloth-made bags for keeping shoes®®®® (3) tents (mandapa)®®*® and 
(4) ksauma, linen cloth.®®®* KautumTara was famous for her cloth®®®® 
specially linen (ksauma).®®®® The Sudhsbhoiana Jataka®®®'^ refers to 
coarse cloth made from the threads spun out of the roots of trees. 
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(c) Silh : Silk-fabrics are mentioned in the Maijhimasila and in the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha ( on Edakalomavagga). The word kosiyamissakam 
(meaning mixed with silk) shows that mixed silk was also known. Kauseya 
cloths are also referred to in P2?ini.®®®® The DadhivShana Jstaka®®®® 
refers to screens made of silk cloth ; while from the Therigatha we learn 
that the sick fabrics of Benares were highly prized in those days. 


(d) Woolens : The Mahavagga®®*® refers to coverlets with long 
fleece, counterpanes of many colours, woolen rugs with long hair on one 
or both sides, carpet inwrought with gold or with silk, large woolen 
carpets, rich elephant housings, horse-rugs or carriage rugs, large cushions 
and crimson cushions. In the JEtakas we read not only of blankets®®** 
but also of carpets,®®*® traps made of wool for catching birds,®®*® screen 
made of raktakamvala®®** and shoes made of cloth woven with threads 
of different colours and decorated with gold.®®*® 


In the MahSvanij Jataka®®*® we have “kuttiyo patiySni cha.” The 
commentator says “kuttiyo hatthattharsdayo patiy3ni uTO3maya pacheha- 
ttharagSni setakamvalSni pi vadanti*’ ; so that woolen shawl or some such 
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costly woolen is meant. In the same J3taka we also have “Uddiyiino cha 
tamvala.” The commentator says “IJddiya nama kamvala atthi.” If 
nddiya be taken as derived from Sanskrit ndra then uddiya will mean made 
from the fine hair of ndbirala. Blankets made of goat’s hair called gonako 
are mentioned not only in the Majjhimasila bnt also in the Jatakas.^®'*’ 
The Ssiikedara Jataka®®^® refers to net made of the hair of horse’s tail 
for catching birds. GSndhara was famous for her blankets^® and some 
of them were so fine as to fetch a lac pieces.^®®® 

(3) Gar-pentry : In addition to the ordinary carpenter who made 
wooden articles for domestic use, there were skilled workmen 
employed in building carts (MSrnsa Jataka No. 315) and chariots®®®^ 
and in building dngouts,*^®®® boats^®®® and ships.®® ®^ Among wooden 
articles for domestic use we find (1) paryanka, high class bed- 
stead®®®® (2) phalakSsana, ®®®® bench (3) sayyaphalaka, ®®®’ 
ordinary wooden bed-stead (4) stool ®®®® (5) benches long enough to 
accommodate three persons ® ® ® ® (6) asandi®®®® (7) Ssandaka (rectangular 
chair)®®® 1 (8) sofa (sattango)®®®® (9) sofa with arms to it ® ® ® ® (10) arm- 
chair ®®®^ (11) state chair (bhadda-pitham)®®®® (12) cushioned chair 
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(vltlxikn)®®®® (13) chair raised on a pedestal (elaka-padaka pithani)"*^ 
(14) chair with many legs (amalakavantika-pitham)®®®® (15) cane-hottomed 

chair (koccham)^®®^!^) straw-hottomed chair litter or sedan- 

chair (17) hoard to lean against (apassena-phalakain)^®’^ (18) wooden 

plank (phalaka) used as a slate for writing (19) dice-hoard (akkhasas 

2 67 5 (21^ -vv^ooden spoon®®’® 
2 6 7 8 ( 24 ) darvi, a spoon ® ® ’ ® 
small sacrificial ladle “®®’ (27) dhruya, 
(.28) agnihotrahavani, the ladle with which 
a wooden yessel called patri ® ® ® ^ 
hich the portion of the sacrificial food 
3 6 8 5 ( 31 ) -w^ooden dish®® ®® (32) wooden sacri- 
vessel for measurement®®®® (34) karlsa, 
yessel for measurement ®®®® 
watering plants (37) wooden yoke 

2 6 92 and (38) wooden boxes 


phalakam)®®’^ (20) wooden pestle and mortar 
(22) juhu, spoon ®®” '23) upahhrt, a spoon 
(25) sruk, a laddie ®®®® (26) sruya, 
big sacrificial ladle ®®®2 
Amihotra oblations were offered ®®®® (29) 

O . 

(30) prasitraharana (the vessel into w! 
belonging to Brahman is put) 
ficial cup® ® ® ’ (33) drona or dronl, a 
a yessel for measurement ®®®® (35) amnana, a 
(36) wooden tubs used in 
for carrying loads (Pali leap or kncho) 
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(petilsS),^® T1 i 6 niaiiiiiactxirB ot wooclcxi sanciais is aesorium ixi 
MahSianaka Jataka®®®* ; while razor of ndumvara wood,®®®® sphya (wooden 
sacrificial sword)®®®® and wooden shields®®®’ are also mentioned. 

In the construction of houses the carpenter obtained the full scope for 

us how the carpenters of a 
Benares would go up the river in a vessel and enter the forest, 


his skill. The Ahnaohitta Jataka®®®® tells 

village near „ _ 

where they would shape beams and planks for house-building and put 
together the framework of one storey or two storey houses, numbering aU 
the pieces from the main post onwards ; these they then brought down 
to the river bank and put them all aboard; then rowing down-stream 
ag«dn they would build houses to order, as it was required of them. The 
palace of the King of Benares mentioned in the Kusanali®®®® and Bhadra- 
^fla Jatakas®’®® was a one-pillared one, probably like the famous 
one-pillared Durbar Hall of Batepur Sikri, the piUar being made of 
wood. 

(4) Grass and reed work—Uhe worker in grass and reeds (nalakSra) 
made a large variety of articles for daily use among which the more 
important were (1) mat (kiliniaka),®’®^ (2) basket (pachcbM=kalopi),®’®® 
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(3) small basket (cbangotaka)®’®^ (4) 'winnowing basket (Psli knllaka)®’'®^ 
(5) cage-like structure made of cane or bamboo-splints for catching fish 
(kumina)®'^*’® (6) cage-like structure made of straw for birds to liwe 


ijj 2:06 sandals made of grass® (8) hand-punkha^’^s (9) umbrella 


made of leaves (10) string loop (sikya)®'^^° (11) a ring made of 

straw over which coolies keep the load they are to carry on their heads 
(chumvataka)®’ (12) broom-stick®^^® (13) rope®’^^ (14) flute or pipe 
(venudanda).®’^^ Receptacles were also made out of the leaves of trees 
(patraputa).®’^® 


(5) ]?oite)'y : This industry was sufficiently developed to admit of 
localisation in particular places. The Jatakas®^ repeatedly mention 
village of potters. According to the Ilvasagadasao® ^ there were 
500 potter-shops outside the town of Polasapura ; apparently these formed 
a suburban village of potters. Among the vessels of earthenware®’^® 
we find (1) pitcher®’^® (2) jug®’®® (3) jar®’®’ (4) a large water-jar® ’ ® ® 
(5) drinking pot®’®® (6) liquor-cup®’®^ (7) sthsli®’®® (8) pot for keep- 
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ing ctiids®’®® and (9) vat The shill of the potter was exhibited 

in the preparation of earthen pots with female figures engrarcd on them 
and of earthen dolls for children mentioned in the Ku'a Jataka.^^®^ 
In the Viswantara Jlitaka^’^^we are told that some of those dolls wore 
representations of the images of elephants, horses, bulls, syama deer, 
monkey (kadalimrgat, hare, owl, peacock, swan and birds like heron etc. 

(d) Leather-work : The leather was tanned and softened by the 
application of ksilra®^®® and the leather-worker manufactured oil flasks 
and “shoes of white leather very elaborately worked and high-heeled so 
as to make the wearer seem taller.”^ The shoes of the Vriityas are 
described in - the Katyayana Srautastitra^’^® as black and pointed 
(karninyan). The Grhyasutras^'^^s ^nd the Jatakas^'J 3 4 refer to shoes 
some of which had only one sole^’^®® and were so stylish as to fetch 100, 
'hOO and even 1000 pieces.®^®® Vasistha in his Dbarmasutras®’®’^ refers to 
objects made of leather among which the Jiltakas mention (1) leather 
undergarment {chamma irVasana)^^®® (2) leather upper garment (chamraa 
prSrarana)®'^®® (3) leather coverlet of chariot® (4) leather-made fittings 
of chariots® (5) leather by which the arm is protected against the 
howstring2’4 3 (-q) leather-belt for elephant® (7) leather shoe for 

elephant® ^44 leather mnbrella for elephant® (9) leather stran to 


Sankhjayana Grhya^uiia, ill. 2. 9, 
Paiicliatidha Jatnka ( No. 55 ) 
Knmbba (No 512}. 

No 531. 

No. 547. 

In the Mabaanmarg'a Jafcaka (No, 
546) we have “Plaalasatam ebam* 
According to the commen* 
tator phalasam=sphalasatap pamS- 
pam vahn ksare khadapetva mrdn- 
bbS-vamTipanlt im. 

Nearchos, Fragments 9 and 10- 
Arrian— Indioa, 16. 

XXII. 4. 

l^vSlayana, III. 8 . 1 ; Kharlira, 
IL !5. If! ; Jir. I. 25 : Tlf 1 4.1 • 
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bind a dog2 7 46 /i()v , „ 

case for keeping sword^^^s (12j leather deer^?^? leather 

pasiTvaka)2 7 49 ^ ^ for keeping wealth (chamma 

ptate.= ^.« ‘ 3 ) leather made vessel for spi-inilfog ™ter on 

industey^’'an?MalTa3 “ important 

Jafoka».r ^es ns" the myth„logi™“ “ ^ smt^ v-’"'' ' 

dilates on the evils of drinkino> Tr, T \ ^ and 

taintyof human life has bin cempafel »taka»- the uncor- 

the drunkard which is liable to be ^ 'ott r T 
o Ii,n„n Prom the S^khy.yana ”“0 ^ 

Of marriage four or eight women' who are not occasions 

dance four times. The Jatakas ^? 54 ^iso show tl f and 
important part of all festive ceremonies FrL tf t 
we learn that there was a Drink Pp.oFi ^ Surapana Jataka^^ss 

and the Roman Baccanalia. Xn th! 

labom-er and his lady-love who decided* tn ' ' • ® 

themselves with strong drink, gartad and pSnmes m i: d ^ 

stops (Spjna),*”’ u,juor cups>”» and ol driJ n > ! . ^ ^1“”' 

liquor.® ’59 We find diffprPTif xr * <■• £ • taken along with 

/ Q . • difiereat varieties of wine like (1) surS^Tso /nt 

( = 8ans. maireya) 3 ’ 6 i fsi TT>.„n,-a762 /-(x i W suia (2) meraya 
.y ; { 6 ) YZVW 0.1 ’62 kapotika ®’63 (5) kiialaa’64 


Snnaka Jataka (Fo. 24 , 2 ) ; sadadanta 
(No. 514). 

Savarnamrga Jataka (N'o. 359). 
Asadrfa Jataka (No. 181) ; Gapda- 
tindoka (No. 519). 

Vrhachokfaatra Jataka (No. 336) ; of. 
sadadanta (No. 514). 
a 7 so Aramadusaka Jataka (No, 46) 

No. 81. 

No. 510. 

1.11.5. 

Tundila Jataka (No. 388 ) j Pada- 
fca&lama^ava (No. 432). 

*’«« No. 81. ■ - 


No. 421. 

Anavirati Jataka (No. 65). 

Illfsa Jataka (No 78). 

Ibid. 

Illfsa (No. 78) ; Surapana (No. 81) 
Padaku^alamaipava ( 432 ) 

Tapdila (No. 388); Sankhyayam 
Grhyasutra, 1. ll. 5. 

Vi^wantara Jataka (No. 547). 

Yarnni (No. 47) ; Surapana (No. 81) 
Snrapaixa Jataka (No. 81). 
Sankhyayana Grhyasutra, III. 3. 7. 
See Zimmer— Altindisckes Leben' 

p. 281 . • ' 
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Samndravani] Jataka (Fo. 465). 
lY. 2. 99. 

Illfea Jataka (No. 78). 

PSraskara GibyasQtra, III. 4. 9. 

No. 47. 

No. 137. 

ISTo. 73. 

» Mitravinda J2taka (No. 367) j liankS 
(No. 880) ; ChaturdySra (No. 439) j 
NemiCNo.541). ’ 


Lo^aka Jataka (No. 41). 

No. 153, 

9TTE (Jhata JStaka (No, 464). 

377 8 MSti'posaka Jataka (No, 455), 

ESsaya Jataka (No. 221), 

97 78 Fragments 9 and 10= Arrian — 

Indica, 16. 

^Havannaga Jataka (No. 72) ; ESsaya 
(No. 221). 
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(6) wine prepared out o£ the juice of sugarcane.®’®® (7) and wine prepared 
out of grapes for which Eapisa was famous in the days of Psnini.®’®® 
Kapotikii wine was a rarity though the ordinary variety of wine seems 
to have been cheap for a glass was worth only one mSs3.®’®’ Liquor of 
superior strength® ’ ® ® was however dear as appears from the Varuni 
Jataka®’®^ where we are told of a wine-distiller who used to sell strong 
drink in exchange for gold and silver pieces. 

(8) Sione-work : In the Vabhru Jataka®’'^® we find a worker in stone 
(pasana-kuttaka) busy with his work of cutting stone in a ruined village 
and also hollowing out a cavity in a white crystal as a cage for a mouse. 
A crystal cave for a mouse is also mentioned in the Satyainkila Jataka.®”® 
Oi’ystal palaces mentioned in the Jatakas® ” ® some of which were seven- 
storeyed®”® are probably exaggerations. In the ^ukara Jataka®”^ we 
are told that the Gandhakutira monastery was furnished with a marble 
staircase ( manisopana ). Stone images of hares®”® and elephants®”® 
were also manufactured. We have already referred to the crystal bowl 
and steatite vases discovered within the Piprawa stupa belonging to 
450 B. 0., an examination of which shows that they were turned on the 
lathe the use of which accounts for their high polish and beauty. 

(9) Ivory work : The worker in ivory (dantakSra) produced various 

articles including ornaments like bangles.®’” According to Nearchos 
“the Indians wear earrings of ivory, those that are very well off.”®”® 
Benares was one of the principal centres of this industry which was 
developed enough to be localised in the ivory workers’ ward 
(dantakaravithi). ® ® 



I 



(10) Work in bone, horn, conch-shell and coral : Vasistha in his 
Dharmasutras®’ 8® refers to objects made of bone and conch shells. The 
Jstakas®’8i frequently refer to the manufacture of bows from the horn 
of the sheep on account of its flexibility just as Homer’s lUiad refers to 
the Greek custom of manufacturing box from the horn of the ibex. The 
mentioninthe Ghata Jataka27 8 2 of images of hares made of coral and 
of jewels (nianikya) is corroborated by the find of ornaments made of coral 
and precious stones in the Piprawa stupa belonging to 450 B. C. 

(11) Salt industry : The preparation of salt by the eyaporation of 
saline water is clearly referred to in the Bhuridatta Jataka.^^sa ipjjg 
manufacture of salt by the loQakara2’84 jg ^Iso mentioned in the 
Kausamyi Jataka. 



*«•> III. 49— 68. 

(No. 181) ; Sarabhanga 
(No. 522) 5 Kharidabala (No. 542). 
878» No. 454. 

No. 643. 

. No. 428. ■ ' 

»♦«* , Np. .77., . ' , 

lOrt Stjwibo XV. Q. ?0|, 


Varuna (No. 71) ; Gn^a (No. 157). 
a » » « Godha (Nos. 138 and 325). 

Pusparafcta Jataka (No. 147). 

Gnpa (No. 157) ; Dardara (No . 172), 
Dardara Jataka (No. 172). 

KSsSya Jataka (No. 221). 

»»»» Vaka Jataka (No. 88), 

«•* No. 477. 


(12) Sugar : Extraction of juice from sugarcane and preparation of 
molasses by thickening the juice by heating it on fire is described in the 
Mahasvapna JStaka.®’®® In this connection the following remark of 
Megasthenes will be found interesting : “Stones are dug up of the 
colour of frankincense, more sweet tT^n figs or honey.” 2 ’'®® These are 
probably sugarcandy which he took to be a kind of crystal. 

(13) Dyeing- We find monks dyeing their chivara^^s^ and people 
using cloth dyed (1) in red colour (kasaya)®'^®® (2) with safflower 
(kusumbha)®'^®^ (3) in yellow with karniksra flower,® (4) in blue with 
kantakuranda®'^®^ and (6) in golden colour.®'^®® 

In those days cloth was stiffened with®’®® starch and then polished 
with conch (sankha). The KhullanSrada Jstaka ®’®* also refers to an 


I, ‘ 


m 


upper garment wMoli was thus stiffeaod (ghattita) with starch. The 
Pusparakta Jataka refers to the custom of wearing cloth after it has 
been curled into a thousand folds. 

Architecture ; — In the pratyutpannavastu of the Jatakas we 
find frequent mention of kuti-kara-siksipada (instruction to monks about 
the construction of houses) which is found in the SutraTibhanga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka. In the G-rSmanichanda Jataka we read of vastu- 
yidyscarya who could find out the defects of building sites seyen cubits 
underground and on whose advice the princes selected the sites for 
their palaces. The mason (itthaka-vaddhaki = Saas. istaka-yardhaki)^^ 
was known and the Jatakas frequently refer to seven-storeyed 
houses (Sattabhumaka-pSsada). In India the use to which these 
seven-storeyed buildings were put was entirely private and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars like the seven-storeyed 
Ziggarats of Ohaldma. The Jatakas also refer to a two-storeyed 
palace®*®® and to a one-pillared palace.®*®^ A vivid desoidption of 
an unfinished palace as preserved in the Kukku Jataka® ®®® corro- 
borates the evidence of the KusanSli®*®* and Bhadrasala Jatakas®*®* 
regarding the general use of wooden pillars iu the construction of a house 
though the use of iron pillars was not altogether unknown.®*®* The 
Jstakas describe various other types of buildings, among which we 
notice (1) thatched houses for the ordinary people®* °* ; (2) Dharmasals 
in which seats were provided and drinking water kept stored up in jars®*®^; 
(3) Asana-sate, resting place for travellers® ®° * ; (4) Samsthaglra (town- 
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Manikantiia (Ho* 253) ; Brabmadatfca 
(Ho. 323) ; Astlnseua (Ho. 403). 

Ho. 257. 

Mahaunmarga Jataka (Ho. 546). 
Khadiri-ngara (Ho. 40) ; Illisa (Ho. 
78) ; M§tanga (Ho. 497) ; sadadauta 
(Ho* 514) I Vi^wantara (Ho. 647). 
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Ayogrha Jataka (Ho. 510). 
Ayachitabbafcta Jataka ( Ho. 17 ) ; 
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Hikaya, Sutra 81. 

Eulayaka Jataka (Ho. 31). 
Abhyautara Jataka (No. 281), 
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Mabaxoangala Jataka (No. 453); 
Bhadra^ala (No. 465). 

Mabakapi (No. 407). 

Mabaunmarga Jataka (No. 546). 
Triparjasta Jataka (No. 16). 
Chullavagga, VI. 17. 1. 

Bisa Jataka (No. 488). 

Vinaya texts t Mabavagga, T. 30. 4. 
ObtillOTagga, VI, lu '2. 


Baddbagbosa*s commentary on 
Mabavagga I 30. 4 runs tbtis : 
Addayoga ti suvapria-vangagebam, 
PtsSdo ti dIgbapasMo. 
yan ti upari akasatale patittbitaka- 
pasado yeva. Gab§ ti 

ittbakagabSI siMgttliS dirngabf 

paipsngabl.. ' 
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Ij^ail )2 8 09 . ^ 5 ^ Ohaitya built on the relic of Bodhisattva as kapiraja ; 2 s i o 
(6) kridassll which was constructed after the ground was levelled down 
and properly measured with a tape.®®^^ A portion of this building was 
reserved for the reception of guests, a portion for the poor and helpless, 
a portion for the delivery of poor and helpless women who were carrying 
and a portion for the merchants to store up their wares. The building 
was decorated with paintings inside and beautified by the excavation of a 
tank near by and the oo.istruetioa of an adjoining garden in which fruit 
and flower trees were planted; and (7) a privy (vachehhatthMa) with 
doors in which a lamp was kept burning the whole night.^® ^ ^ 

The details of buildings are found in abundance in the canonical texts 
of the Buddhists. Buddha enjoined on his devotees the supervision of 
building construction as one of the duties of the order.^®^® We read 
even of a care-taker of houses known as avasika.®®^^ The Bhikkhus were 
thus told by the Blessed One with respect to buildings : “I allow you, 
0 Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds — vihlra, ardhayoga, prasSda, harmya and 
guh^.”®®^® Vihira is the well-known Buddhist monastery, originally 
implying the halls where the monks met. Ardhayoga literally means 
half- joining and according to Buddhaghosa®®^® refers to suvarna-vanga- 
grha which Professors Oldenburg and Rhys Davids have rendered as 'gold- 
coloured Bengal house’. Was it the much familiar Bengal house with 
gold-coloured straw-covering or thatch ? It is called half -joining, for, 
both the halves of the roof are joined together at the ridge on 
the top of the roofing, looking like parted hair. Pr3s5da is a 
residential storeyed building ; harmya is a more pompous type of 
storeyed house. Guha literally means cave and would refer to under- 



asi* MahannmSrga Jataka (No, 546). 
8818 Chullavagga, VI. 4, 8. 

88 »» MahSvagga, IH. 5, 9 ; also m. 5. 6. 


After the selection of the site houses, at least of the richer classes, 
were extensively built, for, we are told that ‘‘an upSsaka (devotee) has 
built for his own use a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, an 
one-peaked building, a shop, a boutiq^ue, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, 
a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to 
walk in, a well, a well-house, a yantragrha (which is supposed by Buhler 
to be ‘a bathing place for hot sitting baths’), a yantragrha room, a lotus 
pond and a pavilion.”28i9 Other houses comprised “dwelling rooms and 
retiring rooms and store-rooms and service-halls and halls with fire-places 
in them, and store-house, and closets, and cloisters and halls for exercise, 
and wells and sheds for the well, and bath-rooms and halls attached to the 
bath rooms and ponds and open-roofed sheds (mandapas)”.^®®° The 
extensiveness of the buildings can be imagined from the length of time 
devoted to getting a house completely built. We are told that “with 
reference to the work of a small vihara, it may be given in charge (of an 
overseer) as a navakarma (new work) for a period of five or six years, that 
on an addayoga for a period of seven or eight or twelve years”.®® That 
the long periods were not idled away will be clear from the detail of houses 
gathered mainly from the Vinaya texts.®®®® 

The whole oompoxmd is enclosed with ramparts (prSkara) of three 
kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and wooden fences which are again 
surrounded with bamboo fences, thorn fences and ditches. ® ® ® ® 


ground buildings. One of the Jstakas®* V’ actually contains an elaborate 
description of an underground palace and such have been the rock-cut 
temples, as in the famous Ajanta caves. 

One should carefully select the building site so that it might be “not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient for going and for 
coming, easily accessible to all who wish to visit him, by day not too 
crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise and alarm.”®® 


8 8*0 Chullavagga, VI. 4. 10. 

*8 81 Ibid., VI. 17. 1. 

*888 Ibid,, VI. 5. 

*8*8 Chullavagga, VI. 3. 7. 10. 
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Gateways are built with rooms and ornamental screen-work over 
them ;282 4 gates are made of stakes interlaced with thorny brakes.®®®® 

Pive kinds of roofing are mentioned— brick-roofing, stone-roofing, 
cement roofing, straw-roofing and roofing of leaves. ® ® ® ® The roof is first 
covered . with skins and plastered within and without ; then follow white- 
wash, blocking, red-colouring, wreath-work and creeper-work.®®®’ The 
wooden roof of the underground palace described in the Mahaunmarga 
Jataka®®®® was covered with ulloka mattika and painted white. Ulloka 
was an under-cloth used in the making of ‘gadi’ ; so it appears that the 
wooden roof was covered with cloth plastered with mud over which white- 
wash was applied. 

The floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from time 
to time by fresh clay or dry cowdung being laid down, and then covered 
with a whitewash, in which sometimes black or red was mixed. Prom 
the parallel passage in Mahiivagga (I. 25. 15) and Ohullavagga (VIII. 3. 1) 
it would seem that the red colouring was used rather for walls, and the 
black one for floors. It appears, however, that with a view to removing 
the dampness®®®® gravel was spread over the floor. ®®®® 


occurs in the Maharagga, V. 11. 
by ‘skins’ seems doubtful and un- 
suitable. Buddhaghosa in his note 
at the latter place says ‘agatp. 
phiyantrti bhitti dandakadisn, 
vethetva bandhati.’ 

No. 54S. 

Rhys Davids and Oldenburg, note 
on Ohullavagga, VI. 20. 2. : ' 

Compare Ohullavagga, V. 14. 5. - 
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string with which the door may be closed, and with a string for that 

pnrpose.”283i 

The windows are stated to be of three kinds according as they are 
made with railings, lattices or slips of wood. ^*3 3 shutters are 

adjustable and can be closed or opened whenever req^uired.®®®® 

There were stairs of three kinds viz., brick stairs, stone stairs and 
wooden stairs ; and they were furnished with alambana-b3h3 or balus- 
trades.®®®* The Gandhakutira monastery was adorned by a marble stair 
^ detailed description of flights of stairs is given in the 
Matesndassana Sutta : “Each of these had a thambhx evidently posts 
or banisters ; suciyo, apparently cross-bars let into these banisters ; and 
unhisa^ either a headline running along the top of the banisters or a 
figUTd-hoad at the lower end of sach headline.’’^ 

+ 1 . described another sort of buildino'— 

the hot-air baths. “They were built on an elevated basement faced with 
teek or stone with stone stairs npto it, and a railing round the verandah. 
Ihe roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then plaster • 

lower part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was an 
ante-chamber and a hot-room and a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged 
roim a re-p ace in the middle of the hot-room ; and to induce perspiration 
hot water was poured over the bathers.” 

In theDigha Mkaya^sss there is a description of another sort of 
bath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading to it faced 
entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers and carvings. ® s® » 


Chullavagga, VI. 3. 8; also 2. 1 
aad 17. 1. 

Chnllavagga, VT. 2 . 2 . 

Mahavagga, I. 25. 18 ; Ohnllavagga, 

Vin. 2. 2. 

Ohnllavagga, VI. 11. 6. 

Sahara JStaka (Fo. 153). 
MahasTtdassaaa Snita, I. 59. See 
also Rhys Davids — Buddhist 
Snttas, p. 262 ; Compare Ohulla- 
• , vagga, VI. '3. 3. 


2837 
28 3 8 


28 3 9 


III pp. 110, 297. 

Rhjs Davids— Baddhist Sattas, 
pp. 262 If. ^ 

.Rhys Davids in Iiis Buddhist Sutfcas, 
p. 76 refers to several ancient 
baths stii! to be seen at AnurMha- 
pnra in a fair state o£ preservation 
inspite of the lapse of more than 
two thousand years that have 
elapsed since they were first 
constructed. 



XUO u-myasutras^®*^ have also preserved many rules and rites on 
house-building. The building site we are told must be (1) even ground 
( 2 ) inclined towards the south-westasxa or a place from where the water 
flows off to the north-west28 4s or to the north^s^x ( 3 ) aon-saline soil 
of undisputed property^s^s covered with grass, herbs and trees"®^® 
(5) having no plants with thorns and milky juice® ( 6 ) immune from 
destruction (by inundation etc.)®®^® (7) square in size®® ^9 or an oblong 
quadrangle in size®®®® or should have the form of a brick® ®®^ or of a 
round island®®®® and ( 8 ) there should be natural holes in the ground on aE 
directions.®®®® The building-sit 3 is also to be examined in the following 
ways : “He should dig a pit knee-deep and All it again with the same 
earth (which he has taken out of it). If (the earth) reaches out (of the 
pit, the ground is) excellent ; if it is level, (it is) of middle quality ; if it 
does not fill (the pit it is) to be rejected. After sunset he should fill (the 
pit) with water and leave it so through the night. If (in the morning) 
there is w-ater in it (the ground is ) excellent if it is moist, (it is) of middle 
quaEty ; if it is dry, (it is) to be rejected”.®®®* The arrangement not only 
of the posts but also of doors®®®® is carefully described. One should not, 
we are told, build a house with its door to the west.®® 5® Let him construct 
a back-door so that it does not face the (chief) house-door j so that the 
householder or rather his valuable objects etc., which are in the house 


Sankhyajana, III. 2-3 ; l5valajana, 
II. 7-9 ; Paraskara, III, 4, 1-4 ; 
10-14, 18; Khadira, IV, 2.6-15; 
Govila, IV. 7 ; Hirapyake^ia, 
I. 27-28 ; Apastamva, 17. 

Govila, IV. 7. 7. 
l-pasfeamva, 17. 1. 

Khadira, IV, 2. 7, 

Govila, IV. 7. 3. 

iivaiayana, 11, 7. 2 ; Khadira, 
IV, 2.6. 

Sivalayana, II. 7. 3-4 j Khadira, 
IV. 2. 6, 9-11 ; Gpvila, IV. 7. 2. 

jiMlSyana, II. 7. 5-6 ; Khadira, 
rV. 2. 8 } Govila, IV, 7. 4 


Govila, IV. 7,2, 

A^valajana, II. 8. 9. 
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Govila, IV. 7. 13. 
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livSlayana GrbyasOtra, IL 8. 2—4 
-S. B. E. Vol. XXIX. p. 212. 
Khadira Grhyasutea, IV. 2. 14—15 ; 
Govila GrhyasQtra, IV. 7. 15 — 21. 
Govila Grhyasatira, IV. 7. 18, 

Ibid., IV, 7. 19—21, Sea also Oldanr 
burg’s notes on -this passage in 
S.B. l..Vol.XXX.p.l2i ® . 
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ChuIIavagga, VI. 3. 8 ; also 2, 1 
and 17, 1, 

ChuIIavagga, VI. 2. 2. 

Mahavagga, I. 25. 18 ; ChuIIavagga, 

Vin. 2. 2. 

ChuIIavagga, VI. 11. 6, 
gufeara Jataka (No. 153), 
MahSsndassana Suita, I. 59. See 
also Ehys Davids — Buddhist 
Suites, p. 262 ; Compare Chulla- 
. ;iTaggas''i^.’3. 3. 
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the door may be closed, and with a 

purpose.” 

The windows are stated to be of three kinds according as they 
made with railings, lattices or slips of wood.®"®®^ The shutters 
adjustable and can be closed or opened whenever required.®®®® 

There were stairs of three kinds viz., brick stairs, stone stairs and 
wooden stairs ; and they were furnished with alamhana-b3h3 or balus- 
trades.®®®^ The Grandbakutira monastery was adorned by a marble stair 
case.®®®® A detailed description of flights of stairs is given in the 
Mahlsudassana Sutta : “Each of these had a thambha, evidently posts 
or banisters ; sUciyo, apparently cross-bars let into these banisters ; and 
unhisam, either a headline running along the top of the banisters or a 
figure-head at the lower end of such headline.”®®®® 

In the Vinaya Texts® ®®'^ we find described another sort of building — 
the hot-air baths. “They were built on an elevated basement faced with 
brick or stone with stone stairs upto it, and a railing round the verandah. 
The roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then plaster ; 
the lower part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was an 
ante-chamber, and a hot-room and a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged 
round a fine-place in the middle of the hot-room ; and to induce perspiration 
hot water was poured over the bathers.” 

In the Digha Nikaya®®®® there is a description of another sort of 
hath, an open-air bathing tank with flights of steps leading to it faced 
entirely of stone, and ornamented both with flowers and carvings. ® s 3 a 


III. pp, 110, 297. 

38 3 8 Rliys Davids — Buddhist Suites, 

pp, 262 ff. 

38 59 Eliys Davids in his Buddhist Suttas, 
p. 76 refers to several ancient 
baths still to be seen at Anuradha- 
pura in a fair state of preservation 
inspite of the lapse of more than 
two thousand years that have 
elapsed since they were first 
constructed. 







The Grhyasfitras®®^® have also preserved many rules and rites on 
house-building. The building site we are told must be ( 1 ) even ground^^ii 
(2) inclined towards the south-west^s^a ^ place from where the water 
flows off to the north-west2 843 or to the norths 844 (3) non-saline soil 
of undisputed property^ 8 45 covered with grass, herbs and trees®^^® 
(6) having no plants with thorns and milky juice^s^? 
destruction (by inundation etc.) 2® ^8 square in size^ 

quadrangle in size^sso qj. gi^ould have the form of ahrick^ssi 
round island^ssa ^nd (8) there should be natural holes in ' 
directions.8 85 3 building-sits is also to be examined 
ways : “He should dig a pit knee-deep and All it again with the 
earth (which he has taken out of it), 
pit, the ground is) excellent ; if it is 
does not All (the pit it is) to be rejected. " 
pit) with water and leave it so through the night, 
there is water in it (the ground is ) excellent if it is 
quality ; if it is dry, (it is) to be rejected^-^ss* 
of the posts but also of doors^®®® 
we are told, build a house with its c 
a back-door so that it does not fi 
householder or rather his valuable 
cannot be seen by passers-by.®®®’ 
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) house-door ; so that the 
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The temple of the gods is mentioned in Panini.®®®® In the Mtlnaya 
G-rhyasiitra^®®^ we are told “Let a daughter ho married in a temple.” 
The Sankhyayana Grhyasutra®®®® also refers to god’s houses which one is 
enjoined to walk round, keeping right side turned towards them. 

Portimately for us we have some extant remains of the buildings of 
this period. The Baithak of Jarasandha and the walls of Rsjagrha the 
the ruins of which have been unearthed, were built according to Cunning- 
ham before the 5th century B. C. Many of the Buddhist caves like those 
of Khandagiri and IJdayagiri in Orissa were anterior to the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great (326 B. 0.) The Diigobas or topes were 
another class of monuments erected in the cemeteries.®®®^ “The solid 
dome erected by the Sakiyas over their share of the ashes must have been 
aboi^t the same height as the dome of St. Paul measured from the roof.”®®®® 
Indeed much light is thrown on the fine masonry work of this x>oriod by 
. the discovery in 1898 on the Nepal frontier of the Piprawa stupa about 
which Mr. V. A. Smith rightly observes “The construction and contents 
of the stupa offer valuable testimony concerning the state of civilisation 
in Northern India about 450 B. C. which is quite in accordance with that 
elicited from early literary sources.”®®®® 

. Sculpture — The sculptor (Kundakara)®®®^ worked in wood, gold, coral 
and stone. The vivid description of the life-like images of many birds and 
beasts sculptured on the Vaijayanta chariot®®®® may be a poet’s imagination 
but the image of Buddha made of red sandalwood which G-hosila, minister 
of king Udayana of the Vatsa country, a contemporary of Buddha caused 
to be made existed down to the time of Hiuen Tsang who saw it during 
his visit to Naus'amvi.®®®® In the As'atamantra Jataka®®®’ an acarya of 
Taxila is said to have produced out of udumvara wood a life-like imago of 
his own self. 
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In the jfitakas®®®® we also read of a prince who agreed to marry only 
when a girl like the image of gold which he caused to he prepared could 
be found out. In the Kusa Jataka®®®® we are told that the golden image 
of a princess which was made by prince Kusa was far superior to the one 
prepared by the royal sculptor.^s^o A life-like image of a lady and 
images of elephants made of gold as dolls for ohildren^^’^ are also 
mentioned. 

A stone-image of Bodhisattva as elephant®®’^ and images of hares 
made of coraP ® ® were also known. 

Painting — Painting was well-known and the painters were organised 
into a guild. The life-like paintings of elephants, horses, chariots and 
various objects of natural scenery on the walls of the underground palace 
described in the Mahlunmarga Jataka^ ® ® may be a poet’s imagination 
but when we find that Buddha prohibited the use of love-scenes painted in 
frescoes but permitted the representations of wreaths, creepers, fine ribbon 
and dragon’s teeth in fresco-painting®®'^® we may safely expect at least a 
sub-stratum of truth in the poetic exaggeration. Painted punkhas®®’'^ 
and a picture-gallery (chittlgara) belonging to king Pasenadi of Kosala®®’’® 
are also mentioned. 

The occupations —The pursuit of agriculture in this period was 
associated neither with social prestige nor with social stigma. The stricter 
Brahmin tradition not only in the law-books but also in the Suttanipata, the 
Majjhima Nikaya and the Jatakas expressly reserves the two callings 
of agriculture and trade for the vaisyas and judges them unfit for the 
brahmins and the kshatriyas. Thus, the brahmin Esukari of ^ravasti 
considers tillage and dairy-farming as not less the property and province 
of the vaisya than are bow and arrow, endowed maintenance (by alms) 
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and sickle and yoke, the property and province of the ksatriyas, brahmins 
and working classes respectively.®®’’® The Vasettha sutta®®®° reveals 
the same exclusive spirit as correct. And in the Dasa-brslimana Jataka®®®^ 
brahmins who engage themselves in tillage and other callings are declared 
to have fallen from braminhood. On the other hand in both the 
Jatakas®®®® and the Suttas®®®® not only are bramins frequently found 
pursuing tillage but also no reflection is passed upon them for so doing, nay 
the brahmin farmer at times, is a pious man and a Bodhisattva to boot.®®®^ 
Dr. Pick is disposed to think that the TJdicca brahmins®®®® of the 
north-west inherited a stricter standard.®®®® Nevertheless it is not 
' claimed for the pious ones just mentioned living near Benares and in 
Magadha that they were TJdicca brahmins. As to the kshatriya clansmen 
of the tribal republics, they were largely cultivators of the soil. Por 
instance in the Kunala Jataka®®®’ it was the Sskiyan and Koliyan peasants 
who b^an to quarrel over the prior turn to irrigate. 

But agriculture though it remained the principal occupation of the 
mass of the population lost its attraction for the more arduous spirits who 
began to crowd into cities lured by the finery of city-life, by the chances 
of greater income by trade or employment and by other facililies. The 
diversity of occupations that sprang up in the Brahmana period became 
more pronounced in this epoch as is evident from the large number of 
functional groups. 
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Among those who embraced learned professions we find (1) acaryas 
(teachers)®®®® some of whom taught the children o£ villagers and were 
maintained by them;®®®® while others imparted higher instruction in 
reputed centres of learning like Benares and Taxila in the three Vedas 
and the conventional eighteen silpas®®®® and were paid either in advance 
by rich students®®®^ or after the completion of studies by poor students 
who collected their tuition fees by begging®®®® (2) vejjas (physicians) some 
of whom obtained a fee of 16,000 pieces by curing a merchant-prince’s 
wife®®®® (3) visavaidyas (curers of poisonous bites).® ®®^ Then there was 
the army of (4) astrologers®®®® (5) soothsayers®®®® (6) nimittapithalcas 
(omen-readers)®®®’ (7) angavidylpathalcas (those who can road the phy- 
sical features of men and women)®®®® (8) magicians (milyakara, maySvi 
or aindrjalika)®®®® who came to be condemned by the Buddha as they 
preyed on the ignorance of the ordinary people. There were also besides the 
usual hotr, adhvaryu and udgitr various other classes of priests like those who 
officiated at the Ahina sacrifices,®®®® the sadasya,®®®* the samitri and 
the kamasadhvaryavah.® ®®® 

Besides the cultivator we find others who followed occupations allied to 
agriculture like the parnika (grower of green vegetables only),®®®® trna- 
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toaka (grass cutter), 2 9 0 ^ gopala (cowlierd),2 9 os ajapala 
asvapalaka®®®^ or asTanivandhika®^®® ( horsegrooiii ) i 
(elepliaiitkeeper) .2909 

Of those engaged in the various arts the more important 
ksra (weaver)® 9 10 ( 2 ) karmira (smith)29ii ( 3 ) mantea (je 
vardhaki (carpenter)®® 1 ® (5) istaka-vardhaki (mason)® 
(sculptor)®® IS ( 7 ) rathakara (chariot-maker)®®^® ( 8 ) ku 
ter)2®i’ (9) carmakara (tanner and leather- worker) 2 ®i' 
/(worker in reeds)® ®i® ( 11 ) s'oundika (wine-distiller)® 9 20 
: (ivory-worker)®® 2 i (I 3 ) lonakara (salt manufacturer)®® 

: kuttaka (stone-cutter)®®®® (15) sthapati (architect)® ®2* am 

(painter).^®® 

If *”' ' 

Among those who followed non-industrial occupations we 
men®®®« ( 2 ) potdtry-farmer (vartakavysdha or ^kunika) 

(4) barber,®®®® (5) washerman 
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Among tliose wlio performed menial work we find (1) cook (pachaka)®®^® 
(2) boy-servant^ ® ^ ® (3) attendant (4) bath-attendant (snapaka)®^^® 
and shampooer (saipvahaka) [D. 1. 61]. 

In addition to these there were others who earned their living hy 
amusing the public. Such were (1) the musician®®*® (2) trumpet-blower 
(bherivadaka)®®*® (3) blower of conchshells (saipkhavadaka)®®*® (4) blower 
of an instrument called mandraka®®*® (5) actor (nata)®®®® (5) wrestler 
(malla) ® ® ® ^ (7) snake-charmer ( ahitu^dika ) 2 ® ® ® and clown ( soviya = sou- 
vika).®®®® 
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We know further that with the growth of the state there arose a 
class of people who lived by accepting service under the king. Prominent 
among these were the royal high-priest,®^®^ arthadharniltousasaka,®^®® 
sarv3rthachintaka,®®®® vinischaySmatya (Judge),®® ®^ arghakaraka (court- 
valuer),®®®® rajjuka (surveyor)®®®® dronamapaka (measurer of: corn),®®®® 
valipratigrShaka (tax-collector),®®®^ nagarapala,®®®® hirannyaka (cashier 
or officer of the treasury)®®®® etc. 


Guilds — We have seen that in an earlier period some of the functional 
groups came to be organised into guilds ; but it was during this period that 
the guilds came to play a prominent part in the various aspects of social 
life. The Mukapangu®®®^ and MahaunmTirga Jiitakas®®®® refer to the 
conventional number of eighteen guilds but it is to be regretted that only 
four of them viz., those of wood-workers, smiths, leather-dressers and 
painters are specially mentioned.®®®® On the evidence of the Jiltakas 
and the law books of the period wo get however the names of the 
following guilds : — (1) wood-workers®®®® (2) smiths®®®® (3) leather- 
dressers® ® ® ® (4) painters ® ® ^ ° (5) garland-makers ® ® ^ ^ (6) caravan-traders ® ® ® 
(7) herdsmen® ®''® (8) moneylenders®®’* (9) cultivators®®’® (10) traders®®’® 
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and (11) pilots.® s’' ’ Similarly, the moss-troopers numbering 500 of a little 
robber village near the hills of Uttara PsnchSla®®^® and the forest-police who 
escorted the travellers®®’^ were organised under a Jettaka, These craftguilds 
had three characteristics : (1) an alderman at the head (2) heredity of 

profession and (3) localisation of industry. The position of the alderman 
of the guild is indicated in the Silchi Jataka®®®® where he is a great 
favourite of the king (rajavallabha) and in the TJraga jataka®®®^ where 
he is an important minister of the king (of Kosala). These heads of guilds 
were called pamukkba (chief or president) and also jettaka (elder, alderman), 
distinction between these two words being not apparent. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya wo find the word puga-gamag-ika which means leader of a 
guild. There is one instance of all the guilds having a common chief who 
was also lord of the treasury of the kingdom of Kiisl. ® ® ® ® The centralisa- 
tion in this case was perhaps due to quarrels between the foremen of 
the subordinate guilds such as those of Brasvasti.®®®® 

The necessity for interdependence among people following a particular 
profession or craft led them to live together in a particular locality. We 
thus find villages inhabited solely by fowlers,®®®^ ohandslas,®®®® brah- 
mins,®®®® robbers,®®®’ hunters,®®®® carpenters®®®® and smiths.®®®® This 
localisation of industry was also due, as we have already seen, to the policy 
of segregation adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard 
to the people following the hinasippa’s and partly to the nearness of the 
market for their labour or product of their labour as the case may be. 
Tor these very reasons people following a particular profession or craft 
came to live together in special wards of the city. Thus we find the 
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ivory-workers’ bazar,®®®^ the weavers’ ward®®®® and the vaisya ward® ®®^ 
of Benares and florists’ quarter®®®^ and cooks’ quarter®®®® in ^ravastl. 
Similarly in the Uvasagadasao we are told that the kshatriya quarter of 
Tesali was'different from that of the brahmins. 
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The learner or apprentice (anteriisika, lit. the boarder) appears fre- 
quently in Buddhist books, one of which indicates the relative position 
of pupil and master woodwright.*®'*® In the Mahavagga®®®’^ the 
Buddha says “The Scarya, 0 Bhikkhus, ought to consider the antevasika 
as a son ; the antevasika ought to consider the ScSrya as a father. Thus 
these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and communion of life 
will progress, advance and reach a high stage in the doctrine and discipline. 
The Vinaya Pitaka also gives elaborate rules regarding the duties of the 
of the pupil towards his teacher and vice versa and also rules regulating 
the relation between teacher and pupil and the conditions determining its 
admissibility or cessation. But these relate to the education in the 
sacred lore, religion and humanities and not to training in the crafts with 
which we are concerned. The apprentice in the industrial sense indeed 
appears frequently in the Jatakas though no conditions of pupilage are given. 
Thus in the Kusa Jataka®®®® a prince apprentices himself to a potter, 
basket- maker, florist etc., in succession. The senior pupil also acts as 
assistant master (prsthScarya).®®®^ We have also instances of fees being 
paid by apprentices to teachers.®®^® But the conditions of pupilage, 
though not given in the Buddhist books are roughly foreshadowed by 
Gautema®®^^ who says “The apprentice may forsake his master either of Ms 
own motion (in which case he is liable to correction) or under instructions 
from his kinsmen who consented to his pupilage. In the latter case the 
deserted master can sue the pupil’s guardians for a breach of contract.”®®^ “ 
But a contract cannot be onesided. Hence KatySyana who flourished 
in the third century B. fixed a penalty upon the teacher for employ- 

ing the apprentice in other work. “He who does not instruct the pupE 
in the art and causes Mm to perform other work shall incur the first 
amercement and the pupil may forsake Mm and go to another teacher, 
released from the indenture.” ® ° ^ * ■ 
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Another interesting fact to be noticed is that though normally the crafts 
were organised on a hereditary basis and technical talent descended from 
father to son and was confined to particular family yet the way was still 
open to exceptions to that rule. Spiritual ministrations were the work 
of the brahmins and administration that of the kshatriyas and brahmins 
though some share of it was being appropriated by the vaisyas as 
in the case of the office of the king’s treasurer^® with which was coupled 
the Judgeship of the guilds. But these distinctions did not hold good 
in the economic sphere where all castes seemed to hare stood together. 
In the Dasabrshmana Jataka^*^^® brahmins who followed the professions 
of a physician, charioteer, agriculturist, meat-seller, carawan- guard, hunter, 
dealer in fruits, ornaments etc., are condemned proving thereby, though 
indirectly, that some brahmins followed these occupations. In the Bhfiri- 
datta Jataka®®^'* we read “If the four-fold caste system was true then why 
do people other than kshatriyas conquer kingdoms, why do non-brahmins 
become proficient in the Vedic mantras, why do non-vais'yas carry on 
agriculture, why do not sudras serve the twice-born castes ? Indeed the 
choice of occupations was quite free. Thus in the Vinaya Pitaka^ois 
we find parents discussing the best profession which their wards might 
choose without a reference being made to the the father’s trades. In the 

Chullavagga^®^® the monks are allowed the use of a loom and of shuttles, 
strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging to a loom. We also read 

of brahmins as physicians, 3 ° 2 ° goatherds, ^ 021 merchants,®® 22 hunters,®®^® 
snake-charmers,®® a ^ archers, ®®a 5 robbers,®®®® cart-wrights,® agricul- 
turists,®®®® caravan-guard, ®°® ®hawkers,®®®Oand even low caste trapped.®®® ^ 
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In the Kusa Jataka^osa ^ prince in his infatuation for a girl apprentices 
himself iueognito in succession to the potter, basket-maker, florist and 
cook to his father-in-law, without a word being said as to his social degrada- 
tion when these vagaries became known. Similarly a prince takes to 

trado^'^3 3 -Yviiiio another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where 

he dwells “with a rich merchant’s family, working with his own hands.^®^^ 
We also read of a prince who only consents to marry when a princess is 
found exactly like a golden image which he himself had fashioned and 
which was far superior to that made by the chief smith employed for the 
purpose.3035 a Brahmin who takes to 

trade to be be tter able to afford charitable gifts.Brahmins engaged personally 
in trading without such pretext are also mentionod. ® ° ® Again we hear 
of a door-trapper becoming the protege and then the inseparable friend 
of a rich young sresthi without a hint at social barriers j^oss a weaver 
looking on his handicraft as a mere makeshift and changing it offhand 
for that of an archer® j a pious farmer and his son with eq^ually little 
ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving®®^® ; a young man of good 
family, but penniless, starting on his career by selling a dead mouse 
for ^t’s meat at a farthing, turning his capital and hands to every variety 
of job and finally buying up a ship s cargo with his signet-ring as security 
and winning both a high profit in his transactions and the hand of a 
src§thfs daughter. “This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade 
and labour finds further exemplification in the enterprise of a settlement of 
wood-workers. 3 ® * i Bailing to cariy out the orders for which prepayment 
had been made,^ they were summoned to fulfil the contract. But they 
instead of ‘abiding in their lot’ as General Walker the Economist®®^® 
of their descendants ‘with Oriental stoicism and and fatalism’ made a 
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Stories all these, not history ; nevertheless they serve to show that in tlxese 
^ times the division of caste was not quite rigid and xvas no bar to the inobi- 
; lity of labour, both vertical and horizontal.”® Indeed social divisions 
and economic occupations were very far from coinciding. Th..^ fact that 
brahmins claimed credit if born of brahmins on both sides for generations 

back®®^* betrays the existence of many born from a less pure conntibium. 

IntheKusaJataka*®*® a Brahmin takes to wife the childless chief wife 
of a Ving without losing caste thereby. Elsewhere in the Jatakas princes, 
brahmins, sresthl’s and even low castes are shown forming friendships, 
sending their sons to the same teachers and even eating together and inter- 
marrying without any social stigma. Even in Apastamva sutra®®*’ 
we find that a ^adra can become a Brahmin and a Brahmin a Sadra 
according to their good or bad deeds. Panini®®*® mentions a celebrated 
grammarian Chakravarman who was a kshatriya by birth. All those 
evidences go to show that the dignity of labour was recognised though 
there were certain notable exceptions. Thus the Suttavibhanga®*^^® 
mentions certain low castes and certain low crafts. As instances of low 
“ castes are mentioned the Vena who according to Mann lived by beating 
drums :etc., and whose prototype we find in the Bherivada®®®® and 
^ankhadhma®“®^ Jatakas ; the Nisadas (hunters or trappers), Pukkasa®'^®® 
.whose occupation is said to be that of throwing away dead flowers®^®® 
and the Chandalas who are called the meanest men on earth®®®* who 
lived apart in their own settlements®®®® by hunting and were sometimes 
employed for street-sweeping®®®® and policing towns by night.®®®’ The 
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sight of a chandlla we are further told forebodes eviF ° ® ® ; contact with 



the air that touches his body is pollution® ; partaking of his food even 
without knowledge loads to social ostracism®"® ° and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken.®"® ^ As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalaklira (worker in grass and reeds) kumbhakSra (potter), 
pesakSra (weaver), cliarmakara (leather-worker) and nlpita (barber). It 
should, however, bo noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
and the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events etc.®"®® Jltaka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
N2gas do not dance for shame before actors. Jstaka II. 83 refers to 
Brethern who used to get a living by being physicians®"*® or runners, 

doing errands on foot .the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 

to note that there is a substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law books in this connection. Thus Vasistha®"®^ condemns 
actors ; also Baudhayana®"*® who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upapatakins.®"*® It is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficiency and in 
some cases of uncloanliness of the processes of operation involved in the 
craft. 

Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to be found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Tff-nd n law books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the occupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a living through 
lawful labour.®®®^ Gautama in his Dharmasutra®®®® says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a certain specified articles 
are forbidd«n by him®®®® as also by Apastamva,®®’® Baudhayana®®'' ^ 
and VaSistiia.®®'^® Vasistha®®''® prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but Baudhlyana®®’^ says that the vaisya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king’s 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a sudra.®®’ ® But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen®®’’® 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.®®’’^ In fact, 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
hut admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. For, 
ill disottsaing usage, BaudhSyana®®’’® expressly enumerates customs pecu- 
liaar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
foEow these prsmtices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin hut that for each practice the local rule is authoritative, though 
Gautema denies this. ® ® ’ ® 

The condition of the labouring classes ; (a) Free labourers—TherQ is 
very little evidence to prove that in India slavery ever became the basis 
of the economic life of the people. Labourers were mostly free and were 
paid for their work. The free labourers were called kammakara®®®® 
and their wages®®® ^ were settled by higgling and haggling as in the 
Gaugamala Jataka®®®® In the Avarya Jitaka®®®® the ferryman, is also 
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advised to settle the fare by bargaining before taking a man to the other side 
of the river. The wage-earning class also existed in the days of PSnini*®®* 
who uses the words vetana and vaitanika. The Gangamala Jstaka®®®* 
gives us an insight into the frivolous though gay life led by some of the 
free labourers of those days. We are told that there was a poor labourer 
who earned his livelihood by fetching water to others. He contracted 
questionable intimacy with a poor woman who also earned her living by 
fetching water. Learning that a great festivity is in progress in the 
city (of Benares) they decided to join it with their total savings of one 
masaka each which they spent in regaling themselves with garland, 



perfumes and wine. Though the wage-earner was no man’s chattel yet 
his lot seems to have been very hard. In the Serivamj Jataka®®*® a 
free woman who earned her living by working as a domestic drudge in 
the house of a neighbour is described as living from hand to mouth and 
unable to save anything with which she could buy from the hawker articles 
for her only dependent, a grand-daughter. In the Kundakapilpa Jstaka®®®’ 
a free labourer of ^ravasti is described as making his both ends meet with 
great difficulty and when the other citizens decided to make a corporate 
gift to the monks he decided to present Buddha with cakes prepared 
with the fine husk of rice which only he could spare. 

In addition to these there were the day-labourers®® ®® whose lot was 
probably harder. He was to a great extent employed in the larger land- 
holdings®®®® and paid either in board and lodging®®®® or in money 
wages.® ®®^ In a list of calhngs given in the Buddhist books he ranks 
along with the mere hewers of wood and flower-gatherers and below the 
slave.®®®® In the Sutanu Jataka®®®® a day-labourer is described as 
earning one or one-half mSsaka a day with which he is reported to have 
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maintaiiiod himsolf and tho only other dependent, his iuoUier with groat 
difficulty. 

(b) Slaves-— "Next, there were slaves who wore an adjunct in 
comparatively rich households. The male slaves sometimes served as 
a valet or footman to his master’s son®®®* or as a store-keeper to his 
master® 0®® ; while the female slaves in royal establishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them®®®® and looking after the jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.*®®’ 
In other households they had to husk paddy,*®®® pound rice*®*® and fetch 
water.® ^®® They were sometimes put on hire to work for others.®’®* 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Viswantara Jgtaka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high- 
born prince and princess was nothing which could shock the social ideas 
of the day. From the Vidurapandita Jstaka®’®® we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds : — (1) garvadSsa, born slaves (i.o., children of slaves) 
(2) kritadSsa or those sold for money (8) bhaktadssa or those who volun- 
tarily recognise othem as their owners for food and clothing (4) or for 
protection. To the A class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Takka®’®* and OhullanSrada®’®* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajahrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the sijeth class belonged 
the dandadssa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment. An 
instance of such degradation is furnished by the Kulayaka Jstaka®’®® 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes. 

The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders. 
“Wives and children, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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silver”^ all those ties the householder is said to pursue with blind and 
avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of Gautama might say “He 
refrains from accepting slavewomen or slave-men.” ® ^ ° ’ The Theragatha 
indicates that they were completely at their master’s control and had no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters.® They could be 
gifted away® ^“9 or exchanged for another.® Bor this loss of persona 
Vasistha exempts them from taxation. Bor this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave’s marriage. Pasenadi, king of Kosala 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry Malliks, 
daughter of a slave woman of one of the leading Sakya cheifs named Mahs- 
nSman. Bor the same reason the marriage of a slave with free women 
hardly improved his status.® Similarly, sons born of a slave-girl by a 
free man wore hardly regarded as free. Hence the Liclichhavis never recog- 
nised Vssavakhattiya as a member of the Snkya family since she was the 
daughter of a ^skya prince by the slave-girl NSgamup-da.®^ 

The slaves, however, might be manumiated®^^® or might free themselves 
by payment ;®ii^ but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajjs ordination. ® ^ ^ ® As Ehys Davids®*^ points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist satngha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman who mutilated her female 
servant.® When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 
her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were converted to the 
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faith, and then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
follower of the Dhamma. The Therig3tha commentary^! is tolls that 
PunnH, daughter of Anathapindada’s domestic slave, was given freedom 
hy her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. 

The lot of the slave seems to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. Prom the ^rikalakarni,®!!® Gangam3la®!®° 
and Uragasisx Jatakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 
the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttars® ^ ^ ® though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid eflect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradana Jataka.®!®® 
it is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
Ms secret treasure®!*^ or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.®!® * In the Uraga Jstaka®!®® g. giaye- 
girl did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
childhood with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
dead man cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katshaka Jataka®!®! 
w;e find the slave-girl’s son petted and brought up along with the master’s 
son and permitted to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 

There was the other and darker side of the picture as well ; for, in 
the same Jataka we find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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storekeeper he -would have to spend his life feeding on a slave’s fare and 
at the slighest fault might get beaten, branded and imprisoned. Oases of 
ill-treatment of slaves were not altogether unknown. Annthapiiadada’s 
daughter-in-law used to illtreat and even beat her dasa’s and dasi’s. ® ^ ® ® 
A slave girl Dhanapllli by name was put on hire to work for others and one 
day on her failure to earn any wages her master and mistress beat her 
severely after tliro wing her down at the gate of their house.^^®^ The 
Majjhima Nikllya^^®° also gives us a painful instance of ill-treatment by 
the mistress of a house. A slave-girl named Kali was never lazy but in 
order to find out whether her mistress’s fame for gentleness and mildness 
was true or not rose one day late in the morning. At this her mistress 
merely questioned and frowned. On the second day she rose up late and 
was rebuked. On the third day she rose up still very late and was beaten 
on the head by her mistress. In the Vimanavattu commentary® ^ ^ we 
are told that once a slave-girl of a brahmin of Kosala while going to fetch 
water saw the Buddha sitting at the foot of a tree. Desirous of ea rnin g 
religious merit and being careless whether the brahmin will beat her or 
kill her, she offered a pot of water to the Buddha who drank water from 
it. In order to increase her faith in him the Buddha by his miraculous 
power made the pitcher full every time its contents were taken by his 
disciples and returned the pitcher full of water to her. The Brahmin master 
heard all about it and was very angry with her and beat her to death. The 
VimSnavattu commentary® furnishes us with another pathetic picture of 
ill-treatment. A Brahmin disliked a slave-girl’s daughter to whom she .. 
used to administer kicks and blows for no fault of hers. The fact was 
that at the time of Kssyapa Buddha the girl had been the mistress and she 
used to beat her maid who was now born as the Brahmin lady and the 
situation was reversed. As the Brahmin mistress pulled the hair of her 
head the slave-girl’s daughter had the hair of her head shaven by a barber. 
At this the enraged mistress tied her head with a rope and punished her 
and thus the girl came to be known as RajjumSla. At last she went to a 
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the poorer people the case was different and there are various records wnion 
refer to self-supporting women who were engaged in a trade or profession. 
The Jstakas, for example, refer to a free woman working as a maid-servant 
in a neighbour’s house,* as female astrologer (mahaikakshanika),*^®® as 
water-carrier*^*® and a guard over cotton-ffelds***’ where she used some- 
times to spin fine thread from the clean cotton. Again it is said 
-that a certain woman was the keeper of a paddy field and she gathered 
and parched the heads of rioe.*^*® Women also appear to have been 
capable of functioning as keepers of burning grounds, though no mention 
is made of any wage they might have received.* In the Dhammapada 
Commentary* we read of a woman acrobat : “One day (at R-ljagrha) 
a certain female tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 
balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sang as she trod the 
air.” The people “stood on bed piled on beds” to obtain a good view so 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money.” 

A large number of women also earned their living by dancing and 
music* while the courtesans formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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sight of a chandnla we are further told forebodes evil®*’®® ; contact with 
the air that touches his body is pollution®®®® ; partaking of his food ewen 
without knowledge loads to social ostracism®®®® and even food seen by 
him is not to be taken.®®® As examples of low crafts are mentioned 
those of the nalakara (worker in grass and reeds) kumbhakara (potter), 
pesakSra (weaver), charmakira (leather-worker) and nlpifca (barber). It 
should, however, be noted that the social stigma resting on these low 
trades was due sometimes to their very nature (as in the case of the butcher 
and the tanner) but chiefly to their association with the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes who followed them. Yet other despised callings were the 
black arts, explanation of signs, omens, auguries, dreams, foretelling 
events etc.®®®® Jjitaka VI. 191 refers to the popular belief that even 
NSgas do not dance for shame before actors. Jataka II. 82 refers to 
Brethern who used to get a living by being physicians®®®® or runners, 

doing errands on foot the 21 unlawful callings. It is very interesting 

to note that there is a substantial agreement between the Pali works and 
Sanskrit law hooks in this connection. Thus Vasistha®®®^ condemns 
actors ; also Baudhiiy ana®®®® who adds to them stage-players and teachers 
of dancing, singing, and acting condemned as upap5takins.®°®® It is thus 
evident that both the Buddhist and Hindu social opinions are practically 
at one in condemning certain crafts and professions on the basis of an 
absolute standard, determined on grounds of moral deficiency and in 
some cases of uncleanliness of the processes of operation involved in the 
craft. 

Similar agreement between Hindu and Buddhist books is to he found 
with regard to the mobility of labour already mentioned. Thus all the 
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Hindu law books authorise the twice-born classes to take to the occupation of 
an inferior caste in times of distress or on failure to obtain a livina: throusrh 
lawful labour.®®®’ Gautama in his DharmasUtra®®®® says that a brahmin 
can be a farmer and a trader, though trade in a certain specified articles 
are forbidden by him®®®® as also by Apastamva,®®’® Baudhayana®®’^ 
and Vasistha.®®’® Vasistha®®’® prohibits brahmins and kshatriyas from 
being usurers but Baudhlyana®®’^ says that the vaisya may practise 
usury. Even the brahmin priest who neglects his duties may at the king’s 
pleasure be forced to do the work of a sudra,®®’* But though brahmins 
lived not only as gentlemen farmers but also as humble ploughmen®®’® 
in this period a brahmin who persists in trade cannot be regarded as a 
brahmin nor can a priest who lives as an actor or physician.®®” In fact, 
there were recognised customs, not approved in one part of the country 
but admitted as good usage because locally approved in other parts. Eor, 
in discussing usage, Baudhayana®®’® expressly enumerates customs pecu- 
liar to the south and certain others peculiar to the north and adds that to 
foEow these practices except where they are considered right usage is to 
sin but that for each practice the local rule is authoritative, though 
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maintaiued Mmsolf and tlio only other dependent, his inothor witli groat 
difidculty. 

(b) Slaves —‘‘Next, there were slaves who were an adjunct in 
comparatively rich households.’' The male slaves sometimes served as 
a valet or footman to his master’s son^°®^ or as a store-keeper to his 
master® 0®® ; while the female slaves in royal estahlishments waited 
upon the queens and performed such duties as daily buying flowers for 
them®<^®® and looking after the Jewels of the ladies in the royal harem.® 

In other households they had to husk paddy,®®®® pound rice®®®® and fetch 
water.® ^®® They were sometimes put on hire to work for others.® ^®^ 
Slaves seem to have been recruited from all classes of society. The 
Yiswantara Jstaka seems to point to the fact that the enslavement of high- 
born prince and princess was nothing which could shock the social ideas 
of the ^ day. From the Yidurapandita Jataka®^®® we learn that slaves 
were of four kinds : — (1) garvadSsa, born slaves (i.e., children of slaves) 
(2) kritadasa or those sold for money (3) bhaktadasa or those who volun- 
tarily recognise others as their owners for food and clothing (4) or for 
pibtecticte. To the Ji/lh class belonged the karamaras of Pali literature, 
those who were captured by the robbers that raided villages as in the 
Takka®^°® and Ohullanarada®^®* Jatakas. These karamaras are akin to the 
dhvajahrta class of slaves described by Manu. To the djcih class belonged 
thevdandadasa who were reduced to slavery as a judicial punishment. An 
instance of such degradation is furnished by the Kulayaka Jntaka®^®* 
where the king enslaves the tyrannical village headman for his crimes. 

The slaves formed part of the property of wealthy householders. 
‘Wives and children, bondwomen and bondmen, goats and sheep, fowl and 
swine, elephants, cattle, horses and mares, together with gold and coins of 
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siiyol- « all those ties the householder is said to pursue with blind and 
avid appetite. But knowing that they are fetters and encumbrances, even 
the unconverted man when speaking in praise of G-autama might say “He 
refrains from accepting slavewomen or slave-men.”®^®’ The Thera^tha 
indicates that they wore completely at their master’s control and bad no 
freedom except that given to them by their masters,®^®* They could be 
gifted away3i®9 or exchanged for another.® Por this loss of persoua 
Vasistha exempts them from taxation. For this very reason the master’s 
consent was necessary for the slave’s marriage. Pasenadi, king of Kosala 
had to obtain the consent of the master before he could marry MallikS, 
daughter of a slave woman of one of the leading ^Skya cheifs named Maha- 
nanian. For the same reason the marriage of a slave with free women 
hardly improved his status.® ^ Similarly, sons born of a slave-girl by a 
free man were hardly regarded as free. Hence the Lichehhavis never recog- 
nised Vasavakhattiya as a member of the ^3kya family since she was the 
daughter of a Sakya prince by the slave-girl ISTagamunda.®^ 

The slaves, however, might be manumiated®^^® or might free themselves 
by payment ;®^^* but while still undischarged they were not even eligible 
for the pavajja ordination.®*-^® As Rhys Davids®**® points out, although 
slaves might be admitted into some of the orders coexistent with the 
Buddhist samgha, Gotama restricted this custom, so that “whenever slaves 
were admitted to the Order they must have previously obtained the consent 
of their masters, and also, I think, have been emancipated”. This is 
borne out by the story of the jealous woman ^who mutilated her female 
servant.®**’ When the outrage was brought to light and the woman and 
her husband had been reprimanded by Gotama, they were converted to the 
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faith, and then and there they freed the female slave and made her a 
follower of the Dhamma, The Therigatha commontary®^^® tells us that 
Punnir, daughter of Anathapindada’s domestic slave, was given freedom 
by her master when she defeated a Brahmin in argument and then allowed 
to enter the order. * 

The lot of the slave seems to have been far better than that of either 
the Greek or the Roman slave. Prom the ^rikalakarni,® ^ ^ ® Gangamiila® ^ ® ® 
and Uraga®^®^ Jatakas we find that the slaves were treated as members of 
the family and lived virtuous lives like their masters. Some of them, 
however, were in the habit of stealing like Khujjuttara® ^ ® ® though the 
influence of Buddha’s dhamma had a splendid effect on their character. That 
the slaves remembered their happy personal relationship even when their 
former master had gifted them away to another and even tried to help 
their ex-master in his distress is evident from the Asampradana Jataka.®^®® 
It is no wonder, therefore, to find that a master, at the time of his death 
would show confidence in his slave by telling him only, where he had kept 
his secret treasure®^®* or would consult his slave-girl as to the nature of 
the boon he should ask of the king.®^®® In the Ilraga Jataka®^®® a slave- 
mi did not weep for her dead master and when she was told that the reason 
for her conduct was probably her ill-treatment by the dead master she 
stoutly protested and remarked that she had nursed him up from his 
chil^pod with great fondness but did not mourn his death because a 
d^d man cannot be brought back to life by crying aloud Just as an earthen 
pitcher once broken cannot be mended. In the Katshaka Jstaka®^®’ 
we find the slave-girl’s son petted and brought up along with the master’s 
son and permitted, to learn writing and handicrafts and was afterwards 
appointed as store-keeper by his master. 

There was the other and darker side of the picture as well ; for, in 
the., same Jstaka we“ find the slave saying to himself that if he remained as 
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teest to commit Buioide unaWo anymore 

her mistress. Vo also read of ran away slaves in the ,T.,Ul..as. 

I \ T> u T rthmirert— Among the comparatively well-to-do classes 
( 0 ) Fmale ^ ^ J^ther, husband or childron 

the Joh if any, work beyond their household tasks. But among 

t pi r She 17 ™ diflerL and there are various reoords which 

!lr to selsupporting women who were engaged in a trade or profess.om 

' The J^takas, for example, refer to a free woman 
in a neighbour's house, = as female astrologer {mahaika,rshanika), 

water-carrier**” and a guard over ootton-ields***’ where she used Some- 
rs line W from the clean cotton.**** A^m it is said 

that a certain woman was the keeper of a paddy field 
aad parcliedtlie heads of rioe.®i»» Women also appear to havo boon 
capabk of functioning as keepers of burning grounds, though no mention 
S sfany wage toey -night have reoeiv^.**” 

Commentary^.^*^ we read of a woman acrobat : One day (at B, la^. ) 
a certain femie tumbler climbed a pole, turned somersaults thereon, and 
balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and sanps she trod the 
air.” The people “stood on bed piled on beds” to obtain a good view so 
that the tumbler earned “much gold and money.” 

A large number of women also earned their living by dancing and 
j^^g3i43 ^hile the courtesans formed a far from negligible portion of the 
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The interchange of commodities of various localities must halve been 
considerable during this period. For, the products of industries which 
came to ho localised in a particular place attained a reputation all their own 
and wore, therefore, much prized abroad. Such were the scents, ivory-pro- 
ducts, cotton and silk fabrics of Benares, the blankets of (xilndhara, the cloth 
of Sivi coimtry, the linen of Kautumvara, the horses of Sind, tha mules of 
Kamvoja and the swords of DasSriiaka. 

Besides the big caravan-traders® ® ® ^ we also notice the hawker (kaoh- 
chhaputavanijo) and the small traders who used to carry their goods from 
one village to another on the backs of asses®®®® or on their own heads.® 
Again some of the merchants specialised in the trade of single commodities. 
Of such the Jatakas refer to cloth-merchants,®®®* grain merchants®®®® 
and incense merchants®®®® while Panini®®®'^ refers to salt merchants and 
spice merchants. 

As to local trade both retail and wholesale, foodstuffs for the towns 
were apparently brought to the gates while workshop and bazar occupied 
their special streets within.®®®® Thus there was a fish-monger’s village 
at a gate of ^ravasti.®®®® Greengrocery is sold at the four gates of TJttara- 
Pafichala®®*® and venison at the crossroads outside Benares.®®*^ Arrows, 
carriages and other articles for sale were displayed in the Spana® ® * ® or it 
might be stored up in the antarapana.®®*® There were taverns for the 
sale of liquors®®** as also hotels for the sale of cooked meat and rice.®®*® 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer or between 
either and a middleman was a free bargain,®®*® leading sometimes to 
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adulteration^®^'' and the use of false weights.®®*® Wo notice not only local 
‘cornering^ in hay®®*® hut also the dealer’s sense of the wear and tear of 
articles®®®® and a case of that more developed competition called * dealing 
*»/M(Mm.’®®®i Again in the Apannaka Jataka®®®® two traders agree 
who shall start first. The one thinks that if he arrive first he will got a 
better, because a non-competitive price ; the other also holding that 
‘competition is killin g work’ prefers to sell at the price fixed by his 
predecessor and yields him a start. But though free competition was the 
rule, custom may well have fixed price to a great extent. The expression 
“my wife is sometimes as meek as a 100 piece slave-giiT’®®®® reveals a 
customary price. Moreover, for the royal household prices were fixed by 
the court-valuer without appeal.®®®* 

The trade of the traders may well have been largely hereditary®®®® ; 
but their organisations do not seem to have attained the same development 
: as the craft-guilds. The reason seems to have been that the merchant 
was necessarily a wanderer while industrial organisation in these olden 
days depended largely upon settled relations and ties of neighbourhood. 
A Hansa League, for instance, can only grow in highly developed markets 
and seaports. Nevertheless, there is some significant evidence of 
corporate concerted action among the merchants. Thus the Ohullakasrosfiit 
Jataka®®®® mentions hundred or so merchants offering to buy up a newly 
arrived ship’s cargo, Five hundred traders were fellow-passengers on 
board the ill-fated ships mentioned in the Valahasva®®®'' and Pandara®®®® 
Jstakas ; seven hundred others were lucky enough to obtain the services 
of SupSraga as their pilot,®®®® thus showing co-operative chartering of the 
same vessel. Again caravan traders had a common chief®®®® who was to 







mi 

give directions as to lialts, waterings, precautions against robbers and in 
many oases as to routes, fords etc.®®®^ 

Further, several partnerships are mentioned, e. g., in the deal in birds 
exported from India to Babylon®®®® and in horses imported from the 
north to Benares.®®®® We also notice the partnership of traders of 
Sravastl who carried on joint business and set out with five hundred cart- 
loads of merchandise,®®®^ of two other traders of ^ravasti who started 
joint business with five hundred cart-loads of merchandise,®®®® of two 
merchants of Benares who took five hundred waggons of merchandise from 
Benares to the country districts with an equal interest of both in the stock- 
in-trade and in the oxen and waggons.®®®® 


A concerted commercial enterprise on a more extensive scale appears 
in the Jarudapana Jataka® ® ®’ where some traders of ^rsvasti carried on 
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joint business and caino upon rich finds of minerals of all sorts from iron to 
iapislazLili which they stowed away to a common treasure-house, giving 
food to the brotherhood on joint account. 

Methods and media of exchange — Barter was not uncommon in this 
period. Its continuance was due to the ease with which ordinary people 
could exchange their goods readily. Brahmins who were not allowed to 
trade in articles of agricultural production were permitted to barter home- 
grown corn, food etc.®®®® Barter was also prescribed for the Samgha in 
certain cases®®®® to whom the use of money was forbidden.®®’® Barter 
also emerged in certain contingencies e. g., when a potter buys fuel for 16 
kahapanas and a few pots,®®” when among humble folk a dog is bought 
for a kahtipana and a cloak®®’® or when a wanderer obtains a meal 
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fr. 9 m ^ woodlander for a gold pin.®®’® iProm the Sutras of PSiiini®®’* we 
have a large number of words which prove the existence of barter in his 
time. Thus we have saurpa, anything purchased with silrpa ; v^'^anam, 
anything purchased with vasana ; maudgika, anything purchased with the 
exchange of mudga and so on. 

nice®®’ ® and cowry-shell (sippiks)®®’® were still standards of value 
when the Jatakas were composed. Erom Pacini®®” we find that go- 
puchchha or bovine tail also acted as a medium of exchange. A more 
common standard of value was, however, the cow. Thus in illustration of 
Papini’s sutra ^^Taddhiilrthottara-pada-samM'Et'e we have the 

word pancagu which means anything bought in exchange for five cows. 
Similarly in the Bharmasutras we find that all fines for murder are reckoned 

But for the ordinaiy mechanism of exchange the value of every 
nmrketable commodity was stated in figures of a certain metallic medium 
of exchange. Prom the evidences furnished by the literature of this 
period we find the use of the following metallic media of exchange : — 
(1) kakamka®®*® (2) ardhamssaka®®®^ (3) mSsaka®®®® (1) quarter 
kSr^®®®® (6) half-kSrsa®®®^ (6) karsapafla®®®® (7)p5da®®®® (8) pana®®®’ 
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(0) ^atamnna®®®® (10) niska® ® ® ® (11) suTarna®®^® (12) hiranya®^®^ 

(IS) karpsa®®®® and (14) vista.®®®® 

Some of these were made of gold and silver, others of copper or base 
metal. '\^ith the single exception of vista which is hardly mentioned in 
later literature all of these were circulating media of exchange in later 
periods as well. According to Dr. Goldstucker®®®* some of these even bore 
stamped impressions on them ; and in support of his contention he quotes 
the following sutra of I^nini : BttpZi.Bhala prasartmayoryap.^^^'^ Here 
we get the rule for the addition of the suffix yap on the word rupa to 
designate both a coin bearing impressions, and a man of fine appearance. 
Ahata has been explained by the Kssiki commentary, as bearing impression 
by stamping : — iSdaaSdlfHS, Dln^rldisit rUpam yadutpadyate 

iad^katamuoyaieJ’ The Piltimokkha®®®® also refers to this practice of 
stamping impressions on coins which therefore came to be known as rSpyas 
(or rupiyos in Pr3krt dialects.) 

It is worthy of note that most of the names of these media of 
exchange refer to a certain weight of metal they contained. Por example, 
k!Trs5pana contained one karsa in weight of the metal of which it was 
composed and was, therefore, called karsnpaiia. On the basis of the 
weight in metal the medium of exchange contained two systems of currency 
arose. The older one reckoned the weight at 100 krsnalas while the newer 
one that arose in this period reckoned the weight at 80 krsnalas. 
Following Manu® 2®’ we get the following table of weights on which the 
newer standard was based : — 






iiill 

V* • 1 



1 



d : 

6 krsnalas or 
6 gnnjaberry seeds or 
5 ratis make 
4i masakas make 
4s padas or 
80 krsnalas i. e., 

80 gunjaberry seeds i. e., 
80 ratis make 
1 karsa makes 
4 suTarpas make 
1 pala makes 

For silver : 

2 ratis make 
16 masakas make 


1 Mrfsaka 
1 Fcida 


1 Karsa 
1 Suvarna 
1 Pala 
1 Mska 

1 Msisaka 
1 Dbarana 


According to Kantilya^^ss ^ masaka was 88 white mustard seeds 
(gama sarsapa) in weight. Now 18 white mustard seeds are equal in weight 
to one krsnala or guhjaberry seed ; so that a silver dharana will be equal 
to JL®^®-i- = 78|- krsnalas. Hence a dharapa was equal in weight (78f krsnalas) 
to one Suvarpa or 1 Karsa (80 krsnalas) 

For Copper : 

Five ratis make 1 MSsaka 

4 masakas make 1 PJEda 

4 padas or 80 ratis make 1 Karsa. 

The older SatamSna standard still continued in some localities. From 
the Vinaya Pitaka^®®® we learn that in Rajagrha in the time of Aj.lta- 
satru or Timbisara one pSda was equal to five mSsakas so that in that 
locality the karsSpana was equal in weight to 5 x 20 or 100 ratis (as against 
4 X 20 or 80 ratis under the new standard). We have seen that according to 
the new standard four suvarpas make one niska but according to the 
evidence of old Pali literature^®®® five suvarras make one niska so that 




iOco tho piida of the Viiiaya Pitalca the niska was also based on the older 
Satamlna standard. 


W e have at present very little evidence at onr disposal to enable ns to 
find out as to whether gold or silver was the accepted standard of currency, 
lloth tho standards seem to have existed side by side. As to the relative 
value of gold and silver in this period we are absolutely in the dark. 
According to Dr. PrSnanatha®®^^ “A careful study of the fines prescribed 
in the Arthasastra of Kautalya may possibly afford a clue to the value 
of gold and silver. In assessing fines the value of any stolen article 
was taken into consideration. According to Kautalya tho fine should 

bo ten times the value of the stolen article Kautalya in section 76 

assessed tho fines payable for the theft of one mn.saka of gold and silver 
as 200 and 12 copper panas respectively. If these fines represent twelve 
times the value of the stolen article, then the value of tho gold and silver 
pieces, each weighing 1 mrisaka comes to 10.6 and 1 copper pana respec- 
tively.” On the basis of a very reliable evidence furnished by a second 
century inscription Dr. D. It. BhUndilrakara®®”® has found out the ratio 
between gold and silver as 14.1 to 1. 

Instruments of credit : — Though as yet we have no evidence to prove 
the existence of collective banking, instruments of credit were not altoge- 
ther unknown, for, in tho Jatakas we read of signet rings being used by 
merchants as deposit or security (satyankiira = Pali satyakara)®®°® and 
of I. 0. D. ’s (ippapannani®®®^ or likhita®®®®). 


Weights and measures The tula (scales) mentioned in the White 
Yajurveda®®°® was in general use in this period as is evident from its use 
in similes. Besides udanka ( = Pali ulunka )®®®® a liquid measure 
(for water) we find the use of the following weights and measures in this 
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(4) miTna8‘”« 


period*®®® •■— 0 -) (2) (3) Sdliaka®®’ 

and (6) drona.*®^* 

Purchasing power of money — ^the Jatalcas furnish us with tho daily 
earnings of some classes of labourers in money and with tho purchasing power 
of money. But unfortunately it is difficult to find out whether the unit 
of money was of silver or copper. Moreover, the Jstakas contain not only 
exaggerations but also imaginary colourings of facts and as such on their 
evidence scientific calculations cannot be based. Nevertheless if wo make 
due allowance for all such exaggerations the evidences furnished by 
them may throw a flood of light on the wealth and welfare of the people of 
those days. Thus the fee paid to a barber was eight kSrsapanas, presumably 
of copper.®®’^® The fee of a high class courtesan was 1000 kSrsSipanas per 
night.®® One thousand kSrslpanas were the usual tuition fee paid in 
advance to the sosrya.®®^’ Poorer students must have paid lower fees as 
they had to collect them by begging. In the Dyflta Jstaka®®^® a student 
after completing his education managed to collect only seven niskas which 
however, he lost on the way by a boat-accident. He then resorted to 
hunger-strike and obtained thereby from the king 11 niskas which he 
paid to his teacher. Prom the Gangamala Jstaka®®^® we find that a male 


An idea of these •weights and 
measures may be obtained from the 
following tables based on later 
authorities : — 

According to Kautilya (Artba^atra 
Bk. IL ch. XIX) 

10 seeds of masa (Phraseolus Eadiatus) or 
5 gnfijaberries make 1 Suvarnam§.$a 

16 sEvar]^ami,?as make I snvarna 

or karsha 

4 karshas make 1 Pala 

r- (h) According to Sarangadhara Sam- 

hita (pp, 10 — 13 ) : — 

5 X 16 K 4 320 gnSjaberries make 1 Pala 

4 palas make 1 Kndava 

4 ku^vas make 1 Prastha 

1 prastha makes 1 NSlikS. 

4 nSlikas make V Adhaka 


2 adhakas make 
2 manas or 
4 acjhakas make 


1 Mtoa 


1 Dro^ia 
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and a female water-carrier used to earn half a mSsaka each per day, while 
from the Yisahya Jataka®^®® we learn that a srosthi, being reduced to 
bankruptcy took to the work of a grass-cutter and earned two misakas a 
day out of which ho intended to give away one masaka, keeping the other 
for himself, which ho thought would fetch sufficient food for him and his 
wife for one day. In the Sutanu J3taka®®®^ a day labourer is described as 
earning one-half to one miisaka a day with which he somehow maintained 
himself and his mother. Even if the masaka referred to in the above three 
Jatakas be a silver one it is apparent that the prices of necessaries of life 
must have been very cheap so that one-half masaka of silver was sufficient 
for one man for one whole day. 

In fact the purchasing power of money was high. A big Rohita fish 
was worth seven mUsafcas.®^^® Half a masaka of meat was sufficient for 
one lizard.® A small quantity of clarified butter or oil could be had for 
a copper kilrslpana.®®®* A cup of suri was worth one copper karstlpana.®®®* 
Six kSrsas (karsiipanas ?) would buy coarse clothing for a monk and ten 
kSrsasfora nun .®®26 the Bhikkhuni Patimokkha two kHrsas and a 
half and four karsas are set down respectively as the pi’ice of small and 
big covering pieces for nuns. A pair of ox would cost 2A klirsilpanas.®®^'^ 
Eight ksrslpanas could buy a decent ass.®®®® A young calf was sufficient 
as house-rent (nivasa-vetana) for a certain period.®®®® Hire for an ox 
used in carrying a cart across a shallow river was two kSrsSpanas.®®®® 
Cart-hire from Benares city to the pattana (port) near by was eight 
kSrsSpanas.®®®^ The price of a slave was 100 kiiirsSpanas, presumably of 
silver.®®®® The price of slaves, however, varied with their accomplish- 
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meats, good birth or ( if a woman ) beauty as is eridont from the Saktu- 
bhastl®®®® and Viswantara®®^* Jiltakas. 

Certain articles, however, were noted for their high price. Kapotikil 

wine was very dear.®®®® Strong drink was exchanged for gold ami silver 
nieces®®®® A gold necklace worth a thousand pieces presumably of 

silver®®®’ and satakas worth a thousand pieces presumably of copper 

are referred to. Essence of sandalwood,®®®® woolen “ 

Benares fabrics each worth a lac pieces presumably of copper®®* axe also 

mentioned. 

Progress of capitalism : — {a) Boarding ^With the growth of tiade 
and commerce and development of town-life luxury invaded society, 
gambling- and want of thrift reduced many families to poverty and much 
of this wealth passed into other hands. Ordinary people hoarded their 
•wealth either under the ground®®*® or deposited it with a friend.®®*® Rich 
pebple kept a register of the nature and amount of the wealth thus hoarded 
: on inscribed plates of gold or copper.®®** 

(jy ? 7 iitery— Nevertheless money was lent on interest. There is a tolerant 
tone concerning the moneylender in the Rohantamrga J-ataka®®*® where 
moneylending together with tillage, trade and harvesting are called four 
honest callings. Gautama® ®*® is equally tolerant ; though Vasistha® ®*’^ and 
Baudhayana®®*® condemn it. Hypocritical ascetics are accused of practismg 
it.3®*® InPanini’s sutras®®®® we find the words Dvaigunika, Traigunika 
and Dasaikada^ka which go to prove the exhorbitant rates of interes t exacted 
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by soniG of the monoylenders of those days. Debtors were often reduced to 
s avory for non-payment of debts. Thus in the Therigaitha Isidasi, a nun 
nai rates the story of her reduction to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts.® Moreover, debtors were not 

allowed to enter the Buddhist Order.® 3 52 On the other hand the usurers 

seem to have organised themselves into guilds having customary laws 
governing their transactions.®®® 3 Yasistha®®®'^ and Gautama® 3®® name 
six different kinds of interest viz., compound, periodical, stipulated, corporal, 
daily and the use of pledge. The legal rate is fixed at five misas a 
month®®®6 for 20 Iclrsapanas which comes to about 18 §%. Anybody 
who exacted more than this legal rate of interest is called Vardhfisika. 
But according to Vasistha,® ® ® two, three, four, five in the 100 is declared 
in the Smrti to be the monthly rate of interest according to caste. Ag ai n 
articles such as gold, grain, flavouring substance, flowers, roots, fruits, 
wool, boasts of burden without security could be lent at an enormous rate 
of interest which could bo increased six or eight-fold. The interest, however, 

stopped with the death of the king in whose reign the transaction took 
place. 

Loans wore contracted either on notes of hand®®®® or on the deposit 
of pledges (Mhi).®®®® It appears that the debtor got back his note 
of hand when the loan was repaid.®® «« 

The State in relation to Economic life — The science of Vartts which 
concerned itself with the various branches of production as understood in 
in those days formed a part of the curriculum of royal studies®®®^ and the 
king was repeatedly asked whether he was paying proper attention to the 
prosperity of those who are engaged in cattle-rearing, agriculture and 
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trade.®^®® Kings seem to have kept granaries tor cmorgoncies uko wai 
and famine®®®® and to have provided persons with food and sood-corn to 
enable them to start farming.®®®* He was bound not only to protect the 
property of infants®®®® but also to maintain the s'rotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and lunatics.®®®® Apastamva® ® ® calls 
upon kings to build a hall open to guests of the first three varpas and to 
see that no Brahmin suffered from hunger in his realm. 

for these and other services rendered by him the king' had 
produce whose amount and method of assessment 
Moreover, aU property left intestate or owner- 
Gautama®®®® lays down that the property 
successor) is divided 


In exchange 
a right to a tithe on raw 
we have already described, 
less reverted to the crown.® ®® ® 
of a Brahmin who leaves no issue (apparently, no 
among the Brahmins, but the king appropriates in such cases tho property 
of men of other castes. According to Apastamva®®’® on failure of all 
frelations)'let the king take the inheritance. Vasistha®®’^ ^ and BaudhS- 
yana®®’® are also of the same opinion. Vasistha, however, cxclddos a 
Brahmin’s property from the operation of this law. 

Further the king was to proclaim by criers lost property, and if the 
owner be not found in a year, to keep it, giving f-th to the finder. All 
treasure-trove belongs to the king. An exception is made when a priest 
is the finder and some say that anybody who finds it gets -^th. ® ® ’ ® The 
king could impose forced labour (raja-kSriya) on tho people but this may 
have been limited to the confines of his estates. Thus, tho peasant- 
proprietors enclose a deer-reserve for their king so that they might not be 
summoned to leave their tillage to beat up game for him.®®'^* 
Gautama® ® ® says that the king should force artisans to work for him for 
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onodayin tho month. If tlie stock is merchandise, says Gautama,®®’® 
the tax according to some is -^oth, if it be gold or catttle l^fth, while -g-Jtli 
is tho tax on roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, grass 
and firowood. 

It may 1)0 noted in this connection that srotriyas, ascetics forbidden 
to hold x>roperty, students, artisans, those who live by exploiting river, 
forest or hills, those earning less than a karsapana, slaves, servants, very 
old men, blind, dumb, deaf and diseased persons, those without protectors, 
children before puberty, women of all castes, wives of servants, widows 
who have returned to their families, unmarried girls and pradatta’s (pro- 
bably those girls whose marriages have been proposed)— all these were 
exempt from taxation.®*” 

Regulation of prices and profits by the state came as a natural sequel 
to tho ideal of co-operation on which Indian society, though apparently 
split lip into castes, was based. Undue raising of prices came to be 
donouncod®*’® and, as wo have already seen, for the royal household prices 
came to bo fixed by tho court-valuer without appeal ; and what was once 
done in tho interest of tho king came to he done in the next epoch in the 
interest of tho public as well. The exactions of the vardhiisika came 
to be denounced, his food was regarded as impure®*'’® and the rate 
of interest, was fixed.®*®® On tho same principle Vasistha®*®’- asks the 
ying to guard against the falsification of weights and measures. 

While exploitation of others by capitalists came to be denounced 
great emphasis was laid on the performance of duties assigned to indivi- 
duals and castes. We have already seen how the Dharmasutras not only 
condemned those who did not perform their caste-duties®*® ® but also 
authorised the king to punish them.®*®® We similarly find in the 
Bharmasltras rules for punishing herdsmen who left their work or persons 
m tillage who abandoned their work and thereby caused loss to the 
employer. 
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Mendicancy and undue asceticism was regarded as a social oril except 
in the case of men in the decline of their lives. This appears not only 
from the trend of the conversation between the Buddha and Ayitasatru 
but also from the Vasistha Dharmasiltrasssi .^yiiere bogging Brahmins 
have been denounced as thieves. 

Thus, we see that already in this period there wore a general tendency 
to state-interference in economic life which developed into an accredited 
policy of the state in the next epoch. 

The general economic condition of the classes and the masses — 




The hoarded wealth of the merchants, usually estimated in croros, their 
magnificent donations to the various religious orders, the establishment 
of almonaries, the exc.avation of tanks and other public benefactions of tho 
rich, the existence of the actor, dancer, singer, acrobat, magician, story- 
teller, shampooer and dress-maker —all point to the prosperity of the upper 
classes. It is further proved hy the rich festivities, large fees paid to 
courtesans, the high price of rich wines and the stories of betting with 
h% sums.^®®® The luxury of the rich is esjually evident from the 
existence of palatial buildings and the use of hair-dye,®®®® ointment 
( vilepana ),®®®’' scent called sarvasarpharaka,®®®® sandalwood oil,®®®® 
essence of sandalwood,®®®® aguru,®®®’*- gugguln,®®®® camphor,®®®® 
chaturjatiya gandha,®®®^ kalka,®®®® specially sarsapa-kalka (mustard 
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knmkum (saffron), Jatipnspa, 
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powdor used as face powder),^®®® sn.Snacliurna®^®'^ and sandal powder as 
toi] otto for til 0 breasts. ^ ® ® ® 


Mon oC tho middle-class were also happy and often above the reach 
of want. They too lived a life of ease, indulged in charities, made gifts to 
tho Order, raised money by subscription for charity or for works of public 
utility and joined in merriment and festivities. 

There were, however, poor and too poor people too in villages as also 
in towns. In tho Mahasara Jstaka (No. 92) an inhabitant of a janapada 
says that he has novor soon (i. e., possessed) in his life a chair or a bedstead. 
We have already soon that the lot of the wage-earner appears to have been 
hard most of whom could with difficulty make their lioth ends meet. More- 
over, tho poorer labourers often suffered from the exactions of the money- 
londors which sometimes became so unbearable that a debtor would fly 
to the forest or even attempt to commit suicide to escape from the clutches 
of his creditors.®®®® iPorced labour also injuriously affected their position. 

Oppressive taxation sometimes added to tlie misery of all classes. 
Tho Mahaswriroha Jataka® speaks of a king (of Benares) whe trebled 
the taxes so that tho people could not lift up their heads. Another king 
(of Benares) oppressed his subjects with taxes and lines (dandavali) and 
crushed them like sugarcane in a mill.®'^®^ The Gamlatindu Jataka®^®® 
refers to a Pllnohala king whose subjects being oppressed by taxation fled to 
the forest where they wandered like wild beasts.®^®® 

Occasional fainincs also caused much distress among the people. The 
Matsya Jataka®*®^ refers to the suffering caused by a famine in Kos'ala due 
to the failure of rains. In another famine in Kalinga due to draught the 
people suffered so terribly from want not only of food but also of drinking 
water that epidemics broke out and leaving their homesteads people had 
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to wander about the conjitry with their children for Tlio Viraka 

Jataka®^®® refers to a famine in the kingdom of K;lsi wliicli was so intonso 
in character than unable to find food all the crows loft the kingdom. 
Another famine which overtook a KSsi village was so terrible that tlio 
villagers had to take from their headman a collective loan of an old ox on 
whose flesh all of them had to subsist for a day or two® Eocords of 
such famine are also to be met with in the early canonical liter<aturo of the 
Buddhists.®^®® These evidences contradict the assertion of Mogasthonos 
tibat famines were unknown in India,®*®® unless of course he meant a very 
general and protracted famine. 

Inspite of these visitations India was rich. Stories of her groat 
wealth and prosperity reached the ears of foreigners and roused their greed 
and this made them invade India. In the fifth century B.O. the small Indian 
satraphy of Darius was regarded the wealthiest province of his empire, 
yielding the vast annual tribute of 360 Eubolic talents of gold, worth fully 
£1,290,000.®*^® This supply of gold India obtained, not as did Europe 
from America by conquest and rapine but by her mining industries and by 
the more natural and peaceful method of cdmmerce “by the exchange of 
such of her productions as among the Indians were superfluities hut at the 
same time not only highly prized by the nations of western Asia, Egypt 
and Europe but also were obtainable from no other quarter except India or 
from the farther East by means of the Indian trade.”®* 


Kurndhama Jatafca (No. 276). 

»*o« No. 204. 

Grbapati Jataka (No, 199)* 

Viuaya 1. 21, 23f ; III. 220, n. 1 | 
compare the five itPs in Sndha- 
bbojana (No, 535), In the MahS- 
svspna (No* 77) a dream is inter- 
preted as foreboding famine in 
Kalinga caused by draught. The 


Mapicora (No* 194) refers to th© 
popular belief that faminog ftw 
caused by the «ins of rulers, 

MoOrindl 0 --Anclaat India m Deg* 
cribed by Mogastheneg, 32. 

Eawlinsotfs Iloreclotus, Tol* It 
p* 487* 

C. DanielI~Indastriai Coinpotitioa 
of Asia, fu 225. 
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Index I. Sources with the Subjects 

[ references are fo the pages of this work ] 


Igni Parana— Translated into English 
by jr. Dutt, in two vols. on the 
right of collecting grass, fuel and 
flowers enjoyed by Brahmins 83* 

Aitareya Ara^yaka-— Text with Eng. Trans, 
by A. B« Keith on spade 132 ; gold 
123 ; polished mirrors 135 j wooden 
sacrificial spade 136 ; seats made of 
ndam?ara wood 137 5 boats 138;- 
ropemafcer 149 f.n. ; avasatha ( abode 
for guests) 168* 

Aitareya BrShmana — Text with Eng, 
Trans, by M. Hang in two vols, 
on the story of Vi^wamitra and his 
fifty sons who were expelled by him 
82-^3 5 sale of Sunahsepha by his father 
Ajlgarta 83 5 ownership of land ; story 
of Mann dividing his land among his 
sons 84 ; Vaiiya’s peculiar function of 
being eaten up by the priest and noble- 
man 85 ; law of inheritance 90 ; beef- 
eating 111 ; race of chariots drawn by 
donkeys 112 ; vi-sas (cloth) 116 ; dafe 
(fringe or border of cloth) 161 ; ni^ka (a 
medium of exchange) 125, 165; necklace 
of nifkai 128 ; wooden sacrificial posts 
137 ; iiand! ( shining seat ) made of 
niumvara wood 188 ; &andf square in 
shape 138; isandl rectangular in shape 
188 ; toandf having four legs 138; stret- 
ching of hides with pegs 139 ; tiger* 
afeitt as coTirlel for isandPi" 18940 ; 


preparation of Soma sacrificial drink 
141 ; pillar (methi) 145 ; ^refthin 
(banker ?) 152, 157 ; loss of status of the 
VaWyas the mass of the industrial 
population who became tributary to 
another (anyasya valikrt) and whose 
function was to be devoured by the 
priest and nobleman 152 ; gradual 
transition from human sacrifice to 
horse sacrifice daring the pastoral stage, 
thence to the sacrifice of domestica- 
ted animals ending with the offering of 
the fruits of the earth in the agricultu- 
ral stage 154 ; Kavasha, son of a low 
caste woman 155-56 ; royal priests 156 ; 
King Vi^wantara sacrificing without 
the help of of priests 156 ; high-roads 
( mahapatlm ) 159 ; seta (raised bank 
for crossing inundated land) 160 fn-; 
beef as food for royal and other distin- 
guished guests 165 ; indebtedness 177 * 

Alberuni See under Enquiry into India— 
Alberuni. 

Altindischen Leben— Zimmer on weather- 
prophet 150 ; kllala 142, 227 fn* ; 
grSma as a clan* standing between the 
family and the tribe 25 fn, ; ' verbal 
contest in the Tedic village council 23 ; 
grimap! as president of the village 
council 2546 ; papi 74 ; ■ seasons 91 fn J 
harmye^^hah prince 173-74, ■ 

Amarakoia with the commentary of Kffra-, 
swtof on ASkotha ( flower tato ') 



(sajStigftri^atidj ? ) 229 j fauiiiiss 
'i.'v 'nufeniDWii ill India 280# 

‘ItoteBt'Indis m Described by Classical 
■I ’ ' ^illc^fi^McCriiidl® : Herolofw en 


« ASitola of BliRll&tika J*taka ? 236 ; 
Isphota (^Aparajita )- Aphotaka of 

Jalftkti ? 207 fn# 

Amarican journal of Pkiiology (Vol. VII) 
Bloomfield on SakadMmam ( weather- 

ptopbet) 50 Ibi , , . 

Ancient Coin* and Measures of Ceylon— 
Rhys Davids on p5da meaning a fourth 
part of a certain gold weight and not a 
' ■■ metallic standard 166. 

Ancient Egyptians— ‘Wilkinson on early 
trade hstwsen ancient India and Egypt 
21 . 

Ancient and Mediasval India— Mrs. Man- 
ning on elephants unknown to the 
' /; ancient Egyptians 21 ; preparation of 

Soma drink 34 fn. 

Ancient and Mediteval Architecture— 1. 
B. Havell on the high antiquity and 
origin of townplanning in anoient India 

. 146. 

Anoient History of the Near East— Hall 
on the Mitanni and the Kassites of 
Syria and Sumer worshipping soma of 
the oldest Vedio Gods 73. 

Ancient India as Dssorihed by Megasthenes 
apd Arrian— Mo Orindlo on the rela- 
tions of King Cyrus of Persia with the 
tribes on th® right bank of the Indus 
163; 58 rivers of India 200; gold 
comihg from DardsewSans. Darada or 
- Parada* modern Dardisthan in Kash- 
^210; method of capturing ela- 
■ iplianfe, th« precursor of modern khedS. 

sm 212 ; stones sweeter than figs or 


vegetable wool (raw cotton) 202 ; the 
story of gold-digging ants 209—10; 
export of stones and dogs from India to 
Babylon 260, 262. Ariddbului ( Erag- 
ment 39) on the ruins of over a thousand 
towns and villages in the Indus^ region 
179 fn. ; (Fragment 29) on rainfall in 
Taxila 199 ; Stralo (XV. 0. 693) on the 
ruins of over a thousand towns and 
villages in the Indus region 179 fn ; 
(SV. C. 691) (cf. C. 697) on rainfall in 
Taxila 199 ; (XVC. 689) on India, a land 
of rivers 200; (XV. C. 706) on gold 
coming from Derd® — Darada or DarSlua 
o= modern Dardisthan in Kashmere 210 , 
(XV. 1. 41 — 43, pp. 704 — 705) on method 
of capturing elephants, the precursor 
of the modern kheda system 212 fn. ; 
(XV. C. 700) on the primitive nature 
of Indian mining and metal industries 
214 ; (XV. 0. 701) on Indians having not 
pursued accurate knowlege iu any line 
except Medicine 214; (XV. 0. 703) on 
stones sweeter than figs or honey (« 
sugaroandy ? ) 229 ; TheopJmstm on 
India famous for ivory and ebony 70 fn. 
Nearohon ( Fragments 9 and 10) on 
leather oil flasks and white leather 
shoes 226 ; on earrings of ivory 228. 
Ancient Indian Numismatics (Carmiohsol 
Lsctures, 1921)— D, B. Bhandakar on 
the relative value of gold and silver 
based on a second century inscription 
271. 

Annals and Antiquities of BajastMn— 

. Gol. Todd (2 vols.) oft the Hindn nawee 
of towns at the estnaries of the Gambia 
and Bengal rivers of the Tumba Cun la 
and of another Cundas 19. 

Anguttara NikSLya or the Book of the 
Gradual Sayings— Translated by M. 


Hiira in three ?o1s. on the use of birds 
to ,s^aicl 0 pilots { In a clondj day birds 
wore let loose end the direction to 
which birds wont, Ibe tnariiiers thought 
land lay iliat way) 262, 

Antiquity of Hindu Medicine — Rojle 
under Esssay on t!ie Antiquity of Hindu 
Aledicine — Royle, 

Anukramai:il to the Rgveda on royal seers 
■who have composed Rgvedio hymns 
155—56. 

Arlha&tra of Eautilya on^corporate under- 
takings by villagers ISO ; kakanika - 1 
ina^aka 268 fn. j 1 silver inasaka** 88 
wbiti mustard seeds in weight 270; 
table of weights and measures 272 fn. 

Artie Home in the Tidas— -B. G. Tilak on 
the ieaeona in the Vedio Age 91. fn, 

Alharviveda — Text Edited by Roth and 
Whitney and revised by Lindenau 
on technical terms connected: 
with weaving like otu (woof), tantu 
(yarn) and mayukha (pegs to stretch 
the web on or shuttle) 115;; vastra 
(cloth) 116 ; sic (fringe or border of 
cloth) 116 ; nfvi (closely woven- end of 
the cloth) 116 ; dripi (vest) 47-48, 118; ' 
pratidhi (a part of the bride’s, attire)' 
118; ufpfsa (headdress) 118; kamvala 
(blanket) 119 ; itoulya (undergarment 
of wool P ) 119 ; uttuda (sprung from 
tiicia or mulberry i* eilken P ) 119; 
iixm (hemp) 119 ; metals s gold, ajas, 
•liver, Hn, lead and %Sma 122; extrac- 
tion of gold from earth (mines) 125 ; 
nif ka (a medium of exchange) 135, 165 ; 
ohipi of gold used in sacrifice 125; gold 
on the priesl’i finger 126; gold given m 
fit |0 the priest 125 ; golden ornaments 
127[; owmmenis of varioni kinds ■; titltSi 


parihasta, pravarta, ring, golden amulet 
necklace of niskra, knrira, kumba, 
opafo etc. 127-28; aiimltl 130; 

loha ISl ; fyama 131 ; a pair of shears 
with sharp blades 13d; imn ax® 132; 
iron hook 132; ras?:or 132; irou net 132; 
fetters made of iri)n 13:3; sacrificial 
hatchet 132; sickk to cut and trim the 
sacred grass 123; threads o! iron used 
in amulet 132; armour 1,32; iron forts 
132; iron pillars 133; dhruva (wooden 
sacrificial ladle having the largest 
bowl) 136:; juhu (wooden ladle) 136; 
upabhrt (wooden ladle) 136; wooden 
mace used in sacrifice 136; wooden 
■cover for sacrificial vessels 136; wooden 
mortar and pestle for pounding rice 12fi| 
169; wooden pegs (used in itretohing 
out skin or woven cloth and for other 
purposea) 126; wooden sacrificial posts 
187; svaru (timber post) 187; drupad 
(timber post) 137*; vanaspati (timber 
post) 137; talpa (nuptial bedstead made 
of wood) 137 ; proBtha (in pro|tha4aja) 
something like a high and broad bench 
137; vahja (light couch that could be 
carried about when necsssarj) 137; 
asandi (shining seat or occupier of a 
shining seat) 187; Trltya chiefs isandi 
described 138; rathakara 138 ; carriage 
188; boat 138; black antolopa-skin as 
the dress of the religious student 139 j 
deer-skin as dress 189 ; detr-skin m 
coverings 189 ; black antelope-skin 
used in praising soma and bruising and 
husking the rio® usad in oblations 139, 
174; decorated and inlaid (pil) bowls 
like the starry night 142 and carvings 
in relief of gods inside, the bowl 142; 
the ordinary type of & dwelling houst 
148, 168; various divisions of the ' 

ing house : store-house of , agui- 



iSalft, paiininam sadana, store-room for 
corn, covered verandaKs, slieds for cattle 
etc. 143; gtha (either an actual house 
erected over or beside the grave in 
memory of the deceased or chambers 
and vaults of subterranean or rock-cut 
caves) 144 ; pillar (sthuna) on Ye die 
grave 144-45; dvara (door) 145 £n. ; 
durona (door) 145 £n* ; sthuna (pillar) 
145 £n. ; svaru (pillar) 145 fn. ; methi 
with variants medhi, methi or methi 
(pillar) 145 fn. ; husbandman 148; tastr 
(carpenter) 149 ; sakadhuman (weather- 
prophet) 105; kusidin (usurer) 152; 
slaves and their condition 153 ; female 
labour 153; 153 fn, ; interchange of 
commodities of various localities 158 ; 
life of the merchant described 159; 
parirathyS (road suitable for chariots) 
and cart-roads 159; charm to ensure a 
prosperous journey 159; parting travel- 
ler’s address to the houses of his village 
159, 168; references to sea and the use 
of sea by means of simile 160; existence 
of three seas 160; evaporation of sea- 
water going to form the clouds 160; 
navaprabhraxpianam (sliding down of 
the ship) 161; pratipana (exchange of 
merchandise) 164; avasatha (structure 
of some sort for the reception of guests) 
168 fn. ; ukha (cooking pot) 169 ; sQrpa 
(winnowing basket) 169; wooden stirring 
prong 169 ; fork 169 ; brahma-udana 
169; wife joining her husband in cere- 
monials and sacrifices 171 ; wife as 
queen of the household 171 fn. 171*72 ; 
cooking left to the wife 171 ; bride 
weaving the garment which the hus- 
band is to wear on the first day of his 
wedded life 172 ; girls as milkmaids 
of the family 172; liberality of princes 
i.7%' hirmya* 174 j vrom^n wifinowing 


grain 174; women collecting the alka- 
line droppings of the cow 174; atten- 
dants 174; laksa (lac) 176; rate of. inter- 
est 177; prayers to deities in connection 
with debts 177 ; contraction of debt 
with the intention of non-payment 177; 
King Pariksbit realising the ideal of 
material welfare of his subjects during 
his rule 178, 

Atharvaveda — Eng» Trans, by M, Bloom- 
field See under Hymns of the Atharva- 
veda by M, Bloomfield. 

Atharvaveda — Eng. Trans, by R. T« H. 
Griffith in two volumes on 
as cultivated rice 93 ; forests 
supplying materials for the construc- 
tion of chariots 97 ; on tho use of 
udumvara wood in making amulets, 
sacrificial posts and ladles 98 ; tho 
use of the timber of the hard-wooded 
tree Aratu in making the axles of 
chariots and carts 99 ; Ibayu as being 
poisonous in its natural condition but 
medicinal when cooked and properly 
prepared 105 ; on the use of the skin 
of the black antelope in pressing Soma 
and bruising and husking the rice used 
in oblations 139 £n. 

AtthasalinI (Buddhaghosa’s commentary on 
Dhammasangani) — Trans, into Eng. by 
Maung Tin in two vols, on the relative'': 
position of the apprentice and the 
master craftsman 245* 

l.pasthamva GrhyasHtm^-Trans, into Eng. 
by P. Max Muller in the series 

'vol. XXXt on the rules and rilt» of 

house-building 235, 

Xpasthamva Dharmaslltra— Trans, iiilo 
^ ; Eng. by George Buhler in the S. 

^ 7^1*; II. ^ on ^ im$U ai tho 


abode of bermits 203 fn. ; rigidity 
of tbe caste system 244, 277 ; the 
coBclomneil professions 249 ; a ^Mra 
can bacoHie a Bralimin and vim mrm 
according to good or bad deeds 248 ; 
slaves could be exchanged for another 
253 1 Brahmins permitted to barter 
homegrown corn, food, etc. 267 ; cow as 
a standard of value 268 ; the king’s duty 
to maintain ^rotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and luna- 
tics 276 ; king’s duty to build a hall 
open to guests of the first three varnas 
and to see that no Brahmin suffered 
from hunger 276 ; property left owner- 
less reverting to the crown 276 j those 
exempted from taxation 277. 

itiSutosa Silver Jubilee Volumes oniOrion- 
talia vol II,L (Article by Prof. K. M. 
Gupta) on the Land System and Agri- 
culture of the Tadic Age 91 — 92. 

AivaMyaaa GrhyasQtra — Trans, into Eng. 
by H. Oldenburg in the S. B. E. series 
vol. XXIX on vrihi (rice) 200; 
java (barley) 201 ; sesamum 202 ; 
armour 214 ; axe" 215 ; copper imple- 
ments 216; copper rassor 216 ; gold 
vessels 216; gold spoon 217 ; ornament 
217; earring 218; chariot 222 ; wooden 
spoon 223 ; juhu (spoon) 223 ; uprbhrt 
(spoon) 223; sruva (small saorifioial 
ladio) 223 ; dhruva (big sacrificial ladle 
228; ftgnihoirahavani 2^3; p^tr! 228; 
pmiitraharana 233 ; wcoden dish 223 ; 
wooden iaorificial cup 223 ; sphya 
(wooden taorifioial sword) 224 ; basket 
224 ; winnowing basket 325 ; earthen 
veiioli 225 ; jug 225 ; Jar 225 ; shoes 
225 ; leather by which the arm is pro^ 
leoted against the bow-string 226 ; rules 
and rites m honse-buiWing 235; 


method of examining the building site 
235. 

X^valayana Srauta Silfcra with the com- 
meutary of Gargya XarajanI on karpasa 
(cotton) 120, 203. 

B 

Bail dhay ana Dharmasiltra — Trans, into 

English by George Buhler in the S. B. 
E. series in ToL XIV. on the articles 
used in the prepration of the Soma 
drink 141 ; condemnation of the cus- 
tom of X. Aryans participating in sea- 
trade 163, 259, 260; condemnation of 
town-life 186; ideal economic holding 
190; law of inheritance and succession 
193-95 ; |th as the royal share of the 
produce 196; forests as the habitation 
of hermits 203; condemnation of actors, 
stage-players and teachers of acting, 
singing and dancing 249; apaddharma 
250; cow as a standard of value 268; 
condemnation of money-lending 274; 
five masas a month for twenty karsapa- 
nas as the legal rate of interest 275; 
property left ownerless reverting to th© 
crown 276, 

Beginnings of South Indian History — S, 
Krishnaswami Tjenger on Babylonian 
influence on Hindu Astronomy 73, 

Bibliography of Indian Geology (article on 
gold by La Touche) on Neolithic gold 
mining 4, 

Biography of Words— P. Max Muller on 
the common knowledge of the arts of the 
weaver, th© carpenter and th© plaiter 
of grass and reeds among the peoples 
speaking the Indo-European group of 
languages 45; loha originally miahing 
copper but later on denoting iron 4&* 
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Black Tajnrveda See Taittiriya SamhitS. 

Book of tlie Kindred Sayings, The — 
Rhys Davids and E\ H. Woodhard^See 
under Kindred Sayings. 

Brtitadiranyaha Dpanisad^ — Trans, into Eng. 
'by F. Max Muller in the S. B. E. 
Series Voi. XV. on the crops grown 
94 ; gold 12S ; silver 123 i goldsmith 
124; padas of gold 125 fn. ; golden 
vessel for A^vamedha called maliiman 
126 fn, ; ladle of pure gold 126 ; silver 
vessel for Aivamedha called mahiman 
130; metal vessels 131; razor 132; 
sruva (small wooden sacrificial ladle) 
136 ; cup made of udumvara wood 136 ; 
169 ; waggons 138 ; carriage 138 ; 
Kings Pravahana Javala and Ajataiatru 
disputing with and instructing Brah- 
mins in the lore of the Brahma 156 ; 
gana 157 ; description of horses and 
salt as coming from the Indus regions 
151 ; setu (raised bank for crossing 
inundated land) 160 fn. ; pada as a 
metallic standard 167 fa. ; liberality 
of princes 173 ; laksa (lac) 176. 

Bnddhaghosa’s Commentary on Mahavagga 
, I. '30, 231. 

Buddhist Birth Stories — Rhys Davids on 
female dancers and singers 256. 

Buddhist India — T, W. Rhys Davids on 
corporate village life 188 ; Supparaka 
city 183 ; Solasa mahajanapada in the 

. Jataka period 197 ; picture-gallery of 
'Pusenadi of Ko%l4 237 particles 
'' in Which the merchants dealt 262 ; 
Supparaka as a port of departure 262 ; 

• ■ retail and ‘whole^fale trade : its arrange- 
, » ments 2d5. ’ ' 

Buddhist Records of the Western world — • 


Buddhist Suttas— -Trans, into Eng. l>y T* 
W. Rhys Davids in the S, B. E. Berios 
Vol. XL on Bikota city 182; cattle- 
rearing ( iti Dlianiya Sutta ) 211 ; 
detailed doHcripiian of a flight of 
stairs 234 ; rpen-air bathing tank des- 
cribed 284 ; 2000 years old baths at 
AnurMhapiira in Ceylon still in a fair 
state oflpreservation described 284 fn. 

C 

Calcutta Review (April, 1933) Prof. AmUlya 
Ch. Vidyabhusana (in his article on 
Social life in Jaina Literature) on 1000 
pieces as the fee of a courtesan (Kama- 
dwaja Vanijagrama) for one night 257 ; 
umbrella and yak- tail granted to a 
courtesan as a mark of royal favour 
257. 

Cambridge History of India — Rapson, VoL 
1. on Dasa chief living in pSras 23 ; 
monarchy as a well-established insti- 
tution in the Rgvedic Age 25 ; rejection 
of Zimmer’s view that the grama was 
a clan standing between the faraily and 
the tribe 25 fn, ; pQras as moaning 
earthwork fortifications and not towns 
28 ; no mention of the-use of the horse 
in war in the Hgveda 38 ; Vedio Indian 
very little of a navigator 67, 68 ; origin 
of the story of the Ramajana in the 
later Brahmana period 81 ; the nature 
of royal ownership of land 83-87 ; m 
sea-borne commerce with B&byloa in the 
Bralmapa*p 0 riod 162 ; rel&lioni of King 
Ojrue of Persia with the tribes on the 
right bank of the Indus 163 ; Indian 
tribes subject to Assyrian kingi 163 ; 
different districts having different kwi 
of inheritance 193—94 ; e&ate wm no 
,,, to ^mobility of labour both yeriioal 

,1 "i » W * •. * , "'•.kii. i. i ti m Jik, It m 



tfce large mm of ships montioipted in the 
Jitakas 260, 


Ohiiiciogja Fpaiiisad — Trims, into Eng. 
by B\ Mai Mailer in the S. B*B. 
etries VoL L on the dearness of 
salli owing to its importation from a- ^ 
distant place 34, 158 fn, ; house and' 
fields a-» instances of private wealth - 82 ; ■ 
85 ; tmnsforrability of houses and fields 
85 ; royal gift of a village to Kaikka 
89, 173 ; famine 96 ; vasana (cloth) 116 ; 
gold 123 ; other metals : silver, lead, tin 
and loha 128^ lavana (borax) 123; 
soltoning of gold by means of borax 
124'— 25 ; alafikSira 127 fn. ; necklace 
128—29 ; loha 131 ; softening of silver 
by means of gold, of tin by means of 
silver, of lead by means of tin -and of- 
loha by means lead 131 ; hatchet 132 ; 
pair of nail scissors (karshnayasara) IS'Z;;' 
bell metal (kantsyn) vessels 133; parigha 
145 ; fisherman 151 j kings A!iwapaii and 
Pravalmna Javala disputing with -and-. ' 
instructing Brahmins in the lore of the 
Br.ihmi, 156 ; a Brahmin imparting . 
knowledge to a ^Odra, accepting liis.pre- 
sonts and taking his daughter for his., 

... wife. 156 ; Satjaklma Jivala -of humble 
origin was accepted by a priest as a 
pupil and aftorwardi became founder 
of a school of the Tajurveda 156; 
high-roads (roilliapatlm) 159; satn (rais- 
ed bank for crcRsIng inundated land) 
160 fii. ; avasalha (struciiiro of somt 
sort for the reception of guests) 168 fn. ; 
perfumes 170; liberality of tJana^ruti 
1711 

Ohipa from a Germim Workshop— F. Max 
Muller, ¥oL L VecHc idol-worship 
(soulpturt) 37 ; abionc® of the caste 
systtm in the IJgTtdic, Age 58. 


Chullavagga — Trans, into Eng. by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. E. series vols. XYII and 
XX. on the sale of land 192 ; descrip- 
tion of farming operations 198 ; monks 
combing cotton and making the cotton 
up into pillows 219 ; cliolaka (handker- 
chief) 220; bolsters of five kinds 220; 
mosquito curtain, etc. 220 ; pallanka 
(high class bedstead) 222 ; bench long 
enough to accommodate three persons 
222 ; asandi 222 ; asandaka 222 ; 
sattango (sofa) 222 ; sofa with arms to 
it 222 ; arm-chair 222 ; bhadda-pitham 
(state chair) 222; vithika (cushioned 
chair) 222 ; elaka-padaka-pitham 
(chair raised on' a." pedestal) 223 
amalakavantika-pitham i (chair with 
many legs) 223; coccliham (cane- 
bottomed cl. air) 223; straw-bottomed 
chair 223; supervision of building 
construction as one of the duties of th® 
Buddhist Order 281; five kinds of 
abodes allowed to Buddhist monks 231 ; 
selection of building site 232 ; exten- 
sively built houses described 232 ; 
period taken in building some of the 
big houses 232; compound of houses 
enclosed with ramports of three kinds 
233 ; description of gateways 233, five 
kinds of roofing 233; lloors of houses 238, 
doors, 233-34 ; windows 284 ; adjastifole 
shutters for windows 234; flight of 
stairs 234 fn. ; monks allowed to use 
a loom and all the apparatus belonging 
to a loom 246 ; the despised callings 
249. 

Civic and Kational Ideals— Sitter HivecHtt 
on civic consciousness in the age of the 
RSmayapa 148. 

CiviMsation in Ancient India— Q* Dutt 



tliongh mo wages are mentioned 256; 
woman working as an acrobat 256 ; 
woman working as a dancer and singer 
256 ; courtesans Iiaving tbeir serfing 
maids 257 ; taTerns for tlie sale of 
liquor 256. 

Dialogues of tlie Baddba — Trans, into 
Eng. by T, W. RLys Davids in four 
Yols. on Dkkattha city 183 ; Buddba 
did not accept slaves from anybody 
253; undischarged slaves not eligible 
for the pavajja ordination 253 ; female 
dancers and singers 256. 

Die Tndogermanen — Hermann Hart, VoLL 
on the original Aryan stock having 
acquaintance with agriculture long 
before their migration into different 
lands 22. 

Digest of Hindu Law — Colebrooke on con- 
ditions of apprenticeship as given by 
Gautama 245 ; and by Katyayana 245. 

Digha Nikaya on the cities of VSrSnasl, 

180, Champa 180, Dantapura on the 
Kalinga coast 180-81. 262, Mahissati 

181, Mithila 182, Potana 182 and 
Roruka, capital of Sovlra 182, 262 ; 
description of an open-air bathing tank 
234 ; voyages out of sight of land 258. 

Disquisition on Ancient India — Robertson 
on the Arabian-Indian branch of 
Phoenician trade 10, 

Divyavadana-^-Text critically edited by B# 
B. Cowell & Neil on the, cities of 
Brahmottara ISO, Nandana 182, Eo- 
manaka 182 and Sadtmatta 182. 

Ilwlpavaip^a on glass pinnacle placed on 
the top of the Ruanwelle dagoba by 
Snidaitissa in the second century B* C. 
and on a glass mirror in the third 
^ century K €* 185, , ' 





E 

Early H, -story of India-V. A. Smith on 
the origin of the city of Patalfputra 

Early History of HaufamvT— H. H. Ghosh 
on the identification of Sahajati with 
the ruins now existing at Bhita, about 

eight miles from Allahabad 264 fn. 

Early History of the Spread of Buddhism 
and the Buddhist Schools-Dr, Hali- 
nabsa Dutt on lands gifted away 192. 

Enquiry into India, An— Alberuni (En<y. 
Trans, by Sachan) on the identification 
of Suvarpa island with the islands of 
tlie llalaja Archipelago 162 fn« 

Epigraphioa Indica (vol. I) on pada as a 
metallic standard 167; (vol. II) on 
forests as elephant-preserves 204 fn. 

Essay on the intiquity of Hindu Medicine 
-Royle on IfyrrA - Egyptian hal^ 

Sans. Joto 21-22; Arabian-Indian 

branch of the Phcenioian trade 70. 
Explorations in Sind— H. G. Mazumdar 
on Limbi in Kathiawar as an out- 
post of Indus civilisation 16; wider 
^fusion of Indus civilisation in 
Western Sind between the Indus and 
the Khirthar range 11. 

G 

Gautama-Trans. into Eng. by George 
Buhler in the S. B. E. series vol. 
ff. on unenclosed land used by all 
for grazing cattle, obtaining firewood, 
gathering flowers and getting fruits 
lau; private ownership of land 191; 
modes ^ of aquisition of property 191 • 
acquiring property by usage 192—93 ; 
law of inheritance and succession 194— 

95 ; royal share of the produce 196 ; 

m 
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forest as the habitation of hermits 203 ; 
all treasure-trove belongs to the hing’ 
-iiu, w/6 ; exception to this rule 210— 
11, 276 ; guild of herdsmen 242 of 
money-lenders 242, 275, of cultivators 
242 and of traders 242 ; rigidity of the 
caste ^ system 244, 277; legislative 
functions of guilds 24 1 ; conditions of 
apprenGceship 245; the condemned 
professions 249 ; Apaddharma 250 ; 
Brahmins permitted to barter home- 
grown corn, food etc., 267 ; toleration 
of money-lending 274; six different 
hinds of interest 275; five masa’s a 
month for twenty klrsapanas as the 
legal rate of interest 275 ; king’s duty to 
protect the property of infants and also 
to maintain the ^troiriyas, the weak 
the aged, women without means and 
lunatics 276 ; property of a Brahmin 
who leaves no issue to be divided 
among the Brahmins but the king 
appropriates in such oases the property 
of men of other castes 276; anybody 
who finds a treasure-trove gets one- 
sixth 276; artisans to work for the king 

for one day in the month 276 77 • 

scale ofrroyal taxation 277. 

Geography- Ptolemy on the identification 
of Yavadwipa with Java 162 fn, 

Gopatha Brahmana (and the Atharvaveda) 

— M, Bloomfield on beef-eating 111; 
KauSamveya, one belonging to the city 
of Kofemvl 181 fa. 

Qovila GrhyasCltra— Traas, into Bog. by F, 

series' 

vol. on the rotatidn of crops 91, 

200 ; depicting life in the, village 186 • 
ceremonies connected with agriculture 
199 ; rules on house-building 235. 


Growtli and Vicissitudes of Commerce— 
J. Yeats on tlio liigli antiquity of the 
silk industry of China 162* 

Guide to Taxila"-“Sir John Marshall on 
circumstances leading to the growth 
of. the city of Taxila 18i, 

— 

-rH.,. ■' 

Herodotus — Eawlinson on 360 Eubolio 
talents of gold-dust paid as tribute by 
the Indian satrapy of Darius 280 ; 
Indian amy of Xerxes armed with 
iron-headed arrows 214 

Hibbert Lectures for 1887 on the Origin 
and Growth of Eeligion among the 
Babylonians — Dr. Sayce on commerce 
between India and Babylon as early as 
800 B. 0. 17, 

Hiranyake^in Qrhyasiltra — Trans* into Bug* 
by F. Max Muller in the S. B. E. Series 
Vol. XXX. on rules and rites on 
house-building 235. 

Historians’ History of the World (Vol I) 
on trade and the articles of trade bet* 
ween India and the Western wcrld 
(Assyria, Babylon etc.) *163 — 64 j (Vol. 
II) on the Arabian-Indian branch of the 
Phoenician trade 70* 

Historical Eesearohes — Heeren on the deri- 
vation of Abyssinia from Aboasin, a 
classical name of the Indus If) ; trade 
between ancient India and Egypt 20 ; 
trade between ancient India and Arabia 
71. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature-— 
E. Max Muller on various kinds of 
priests 239- 

History of Ancient Del Orient— Eng* Ed. 
(Vol. II) on trade between ancient India 
^nd E^ypl"?ia Yemen 18^ 72 ^ trade 


between ancient India and Arabia 
71-72, 

History of Antiquity— MftxDuncker on 
trade between early Iiulians and Sabceiis 
on the coast of S. Arabia before the 
tenth Century B* 0* 72* 

History of Aryan Eule in India— 1 * B. 
Havell on the antiquity and origin of 
town-planning in ancient India 14546 5 
growth of villages into towns 183-84 

History of Commerce— Dr* Day on Phoeni- 
cian commerce and its Arabian-Indian 
branch 69. 

History of Sanskrit Literature— A. Mac- 
donald on the absence of horse-riding in 
the Rgvedio age 38 j brahmapa in the 
sense of a man of the first var^ia occur* 
ing only eight times in the ^l^gveda 
while in the sense of sage or oSiciating 
priest occuring forty-six times 59; 
composition of the EamSjana before 
500 B. C. 81 ; date of Katjayana 245. 

Hymns of the Atharvaveda— M, Bloom- 
field on opa^a as a coverlet for women 
(orna) 51 fn. 


Illustrated London News (Feb* 27 and 
March 7, 1926 ; Jan* 7 and 14, 1928) on 
Prehistoric Civilisation of the Indus 
valley 12—16* 

Imperial Gasseteer of India (Vol II) on 
'Neolithic graves 6 ; Piprawali stupa 
(450 B* 0.) 214 236, 

India in Greece— Poooole on colomsation 
of Ethiopia by Indians 18—19 ] on the 
points of similarity between the sculpture 
and architecture of ancient India and 
apoient Egypt 20, 
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India and the Western World— Rawlinson 

on supposed Babylonian influence on 
Hindu Astronomy 73, 

Indian Antiquary (Vol. VIII)^T, Foulkes 
on trade between Ancient Indians and 
the Jews 71; trade between ancient India 
and Egypt 21 ; existence of a sea^route 
between India and Persian coasts in the 
days of the Buddha 261. (Vol, XI) 
Pi’of. Ball on trade between early 
Indians and the Jews 70-71 1 explana- 
tion of the story of the §^old-diggin<^ 
ants 210. (Vol. XIII) on trade between 
Ancient India and Egypt via Yemen 18. 
(\ oL XXX) Mr. Fawcett on the sculp- 
tures on the Bdakal Cave, Wynaad 5 fa. 
(Vols. XXXIV and XXXVl) V. A. 
Smith on no Bronze Age in India 7 ; on 
the copper and prehistoric implements 
of India 7 ; (Indian Antiquary, 1896) 
kings seem to have kept granaries for 
emergencies like war and famine 276. 

Indian Village Community—Baden Powell 
on Aryan lands being cultivated by 
the conquered aborigenes 64, 

Indioa Ktesias on’dogs, onyxes and other 
prsoious stoQQs as articles of trade bet- 
ween India and Babylon 162-63 ; des- 
cription of the Indian laksa (cochineal) 
164; karpion (=fcarpura) 260. 

Indioa — Arrian on fifty. eight rivers of 
India 200 ; meth'jd of capturing ele- 
phants, the preanrsor of the modern 
‘khedS’ system 212; oi Masks made of 
leather 226; white leather-shoes 226; 
earring made of ivory 228. 

Indische Alterthnmsknnde — 0. Lassen 

Book I, on early trade between 
Indfa and Arabia 71—72 ; on the Saus- 
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krit name ibha reaching Egypt throngh 
Tyre and becoming Egyptian elu 21 ; 
elephants neither used nor tamed in 

ancient Egypt 21. 

Indische Stndien— Weber on the absence 
of caste in the IJgvedio Age 58 ; on 
liberality of princes in the Brahmana 
period 173 ; sadasya (a priest) 239, 

Industrial Competition of Asia— 0. Daniell 
on the nature of ancient Indian foreign 
trade 280. 

Introduction to the History of Religion 

Jevons on the cultivation of plants as 
one of women’s contributions to civili- 
sation 154. 


3 

Jaiminiya BrShmana— text edited with 
Eng. Trans, by H. Oertel on paryanka 
138; methi (pillar) 145 fa.; king 
becoming a seer 153. 

Jatalcas, the (Eausball’s edition) ; 


Abhayantarai(Fo, 281) on iron nets 216 ; 

resting place for travellers 230, 
Ahitupdika (Ho. 365) on snake-charmer 
241 5 grain merchants 265. 

AkalarSvi (Ho. 119) on IJdioca Brahmins 
238. 

Akirti Jfitaka (Ho 480) on Kaverlpattanam 
in the Dr§vida country 181 ; leaves 
of IndravarnnI tree 201, 

AlamvusS (Ho. 523) on golden comb 218; 
gonako (blankets made of goat’s hair) 
222 ; paryanka 223 ; dice-board 223, 
Alinachitta (Ho. 156) on village of carpen- 
ters 187, 224,243; forests Bnp|>lyjn^ 


f 

I 
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fuel and timber 203 ; sMaka 219 : 
ksauma 221 ; angavklyipSltbakas 239 ; 
carpenter 240. 

Anann^ocanija (TiTo. 328) on a life-liko 
golden imago of a girl 217, 237. 

Anabhirati (No, 185) on pearls 212 ; liqnor- 
sliops 227 ; senior pnpils acting as 
assistant master 245, 

AndhabliSfca (No. 62) on oampbor 203, 
278 ; 'camplior tree 204 ; golden dice- 
board 217 ; golden dice 217 ; royal high 
priest 242 ; incense merchants 265. 

Adipta (No. 424) on Romka, capital of 
Sovira 182 ; Raurava ( = Rornka) as a 
port cf departure 262, 

Amra (No. 124) on drona, dronl223 ; TJdicca 
Brahmins 238 ; magician’^s tricks 239 ; 
Chandala village 243, 248. 

Amra (No. 474) on Chandala village 186. 

Amracora (No. 344) on hair-dye 278, 

AramadSsaka (No.46) on watering of plants 
by the gardener 213 ; wooden tubs or 
buckets for watering plants 223 ; leather 
made receptacle for sprinkling water on 
plants 227, 

Aviksna (No. 27) on gates of Sravastl 182. 

Apanigaka (No. 1) on Varanasi 180 ; neck- 
lace of gems 218 ; coverlet 219 ; cara- 
van traders : their organisation, mode 
and habits of life etc, 262-63, 267 1 
dealer’s sense of the wear and tear of 
articles 266 ; selling at a price fixed by 
his predecessor 266 ; ointment 278. 

Asadr^a (No. 181) on adjustible sworcl 214; 
gold plates worth a lac pieces 217 ; 
saxpgh^i 219 ; kahchnka (overcoat) 
219; screen (^ani) 220; leather-case for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; bows made from 
the horn of sheep 229 ; coventional 18 
^ilpa’s tanght 239, 

Asampradana (No. 131) on slaves being 
gifted away 253; slaves helping their 


ex-mastors in dlstrei^s 254 ; Idhaka 
(a kind of measure) 272 ; (a kind 
of ineasuro 7273. 

AfetarSpa (No. 100) on drainage of 
Benares 180. 

A^ilaksapa (No, 126) on a woman working 
as an astrologer 256. 

Asitabhu, AsikabhH^ Asftannbliiltl (No. 234J 
on krakaca (saw) 215. 

Asthisona (No. 40'y on kutikSra-sikjSpada 
230. 

A^vaka (No, 207) Potali city in Ka^i king- 
dom and its gates 183, 

Avarya (No, 376) on payment of tax in 
cash 197; ferrryman 241; ferryman 
advised to settle the fare by bargaining 
250-51. 

Ayogtha (No. 510) on the uncertainty of 
human life compared to the uncertainty 
of the cloth of the drunkard 227 ; iron- 
pillars used in the construction of a 
house 230. 

Baveru (Noj 339) on India’s trade with 
Babylon earlier than 400 B. 0. 162 ; 
golden cage 217 ; expert of peacock by 
Indian merchants to Babylon 260, 262 ; 
the use of di^akSfca for the guidance of 
pilots 262 ; partnership in the deal in 
birds from India to Babylon 267, 

Bhadra^ala (No. 465) on town-planning of 
Ko^ala capital 185 ; iron net 210 ; on© 
pillared palace 234 ; use of the wooden 
pillar in the construction of houses 2S0; 
samsthig^ra (town hall) 231 ; sons born 
of a slave girl by a free man hardly 
regarded as free 253, 

BhalBlika (No. 504) on aguru (aloe) £03, 
278, Stia tree 204 ; flower trees and 
plants like Karpikart 206, Ailkok 206 ; 
Sattali, NavamallikI, Mitlliav! 206, 
Tuthika 206, Kuruvaka 207, Pttili 207 } 
SiiidhuySm( « Nijindl) 207, 











Brahmadatta (Eo, 323) oa umbrella made 
of laa?ei 22S ; OBs-eoled shoe 228 ; 
leather undergarment 226 ; leather 
upper garment 226 | kutikara-sik^apada 


OhakraTika (So. 4B1) on Eohita fish 212 ; 
Pi|Haa fish 212; V&lufca (a»BeleP) 
fish 212; Ptvu?a (»«KaiaTaynja) fish 
, 212 } Manja (Mirgtla-?) fish 212, ^ 


BherfYida (So* 59) on trumpet-blowers 
24L 


Ohandrakinnara (Fo, 485) on puspapata 
(cloth with flowers embroidered on it) 
200 ; flute or pipe 225. 

ChaturdvSra (Fo, 439) on crystal palace 
228 j dangers of sea-voyages described 
258 ; ship: striking a hidden rock in 
mid-ocean 258. 

Ohampeya (Fo 506) on 5^Ia tree 204 ; 
KarnikSra flower tree 206 ; Patali 
flower tree 207 ; Amra tree 207 ; Jamvu 
(blackberry) tree 208 ; earring set with 
jewels 218 ; keyura (bracelet on the 
upper arm) 218 ; dug-outs 272 ; snake- 
charmer 241 * BrShmana as snake-char- 
mer 246. 

Chedi (Fo. 422) on Svativati city in the 
Ohedi kingdom 183 ; royal high 
priest 242. 

Chitrasambhtlta (Fo 498) on Avanti city 
183 ; Chandala village 186, 243, 248 ; 
coverlet for chariot with designs on it 
219 ; sight of a Chandala forebodes 
evil 249 ; even food seen by a OhapdSla 
is not to be taken 249. 

Chuilaka^resthi (Fo. 4) on linen flax 202 ; 
ohivara (dress of the Buddhist monks) 
made by the monks themselves 219 ; 
k^avandhana 219 ; tent 221 ; grass- 
cutter 240 ; attendant 241 ; marriage 
of a slave with a free woman hardly 
improved his status 253 ; navigability 
of the Ganges by crafts of considerable 
size right up to Benares 264 ; cornering 
in hay 266 ; dealing in futures 266 ; 
corporate purchase of a ship% ourgo by 
many merchants 266 ; case of , barter 

267 ; kakapika (a medium o! exchange) 

268 5 kirppapa (a medium exchange) 

268 ; signet rings as deposit or seourity 
(satyaiikira) 271 ; eight k5.r|Spaigias as 
oart-hir© from Benares to the port 
near by 273* . ■ - - 


Bhimasona (Fo. 80) on gates of Benares 
180 ; Benares famous for scents 180 ; 
Benares famous for textile fabrics 180, 
220 ; town-planning of Benares 185 ; 
Weavers’ ward in Benares 220, 244, 
Udicca Brahmins inheriting a stricter 
standard 231 ; conventional 18 iilpa’s 
taught at Benares and Taxila 239 ; 
boy-servant 241, 

BhojSjfeeya (Fo, 23) on swords 214 ; 
armour 214 ; gold plate worth a lac 
pieces 217 ; canopy decorated with 
golden stars 220 ; screen made of 
raktakamvala 221. 

Bhflridatta (No. 543) on earring 218 ; 
uspl§a 219 ; masuraka, seat covered 
with gadi 220 fn. ; shoes made of cloth 
woven with threads of different colours 
and decorated with gold 221 j prepara- 
tion of salt by the evaporation of sea- 
water 229 ; visavaidyas (curer of 
poisonous bites) 239 ; people not follow- 
ing caste professions 246 ; betting with 
big sums 278 ; debtors flying to the 
forest or attempting to commit suicide 
to escape from the clutches of their 
creditors 279* 

Bisa (Fo. 488) on S^vasika (caretaker of 
houses) 281* 
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Ohullaiiaiidika (Ho, 322) on Brafemio . 
working as hnnter 246. 

Chullapadma (Ho, 193) on gates of Benares 
180. 

Dadhivahana (Ho. 187) on para^n (axe) 
215; vasi-para^u 215; screen made of 
silk-clotli 221 , 

Burddada (Ho, 180) on corporate life in 
Benares 186 ; Karnikara flower tree 
206 ; Kaptaknra^ida flower tree 206 ; 
cloth dyed in yellow with kafnik3,ra 
flower 229; cloth dyed in blue with 
kaptakura^da flower 229. 

DafehrShmana (495) on fruit trees : imra 
207, Jamvu 208, Vilva 208, Vadari 208, 
Haritaki208, imalaki 208, Vibhitaka 
208; Piyala 208, and Laknoa 203 ; con- 
demnation of Brahmins engaged in 

^ tillage and other callings 238, 246 ; 
forest-gnard 241 ; Brahmins working 
as physician, goatherd, merchant, 
charioteer, agrioaltnrist, meat-seller, 
caravan-gnard, hunter, dealer in fruits, 
ornaments etc., 246 ; caravans electing 
their chief and appointing caravan- 
guard for safety 263, 

Daferatha (Ho. 461) on sandals made of 
grass 225. 

DaiSrpa (No, 401) on Dais.rnaka famous for 
her swords 215 ; magician’s tricks 239. 

Devadharma (No. 6) on VSrapasI city 180 ; 
tent 221; paryanka 222. 

Dharmadhvaja (No, 384) on sufferings of 
mariners due to shipwriok in midocean 
258 ; the use of dMakSka for the guid- 
ance of pilots at sea 262. 

, Dhflmkari (No. 413) on enclosed pasture 
190 ; goatherd 240 ; Brahmin work- 
ing as goatherd 246, 

DnrSjSna (No.64) on customary fixed price : 
meek as a 100 piece slave^irl 266; 
kSrfapapa 268; lOO karjapapas, pr?- 
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snmably of silver as the onslomaiy 
price of a slave-girl 273. 

Durmedha (No. 123) on conventional 18 
4ilpa’s taught 230. 

Durvalakastha (No, 105) on crowbar 215 j 
hand-punkha 225. 

DyOta (No, 260) on gold vessels 216 ; 
golden bedstead 217; payment of 
tuition fees after the complotion of 
studies obtained by bagging 239 ; 14 
niskas as fee paid to the teacher 245; 
272 ; nijka (a medium of exchange) 
269. 

Ikaparna (No. 149) on VaiSSlI city, 183 ; 
Udiooa Brahmins 238 ; cowherd 240 ; 
a4vapaiaka 240 ; hastipalaka 2-liD. 

Ekaraja (No. 303) on string loop (iikya 
225. 

Gapdatindn (No. 620) on rajakammika 
(tax-collector) 117 ; leather-case for 
(keeping) sword 227 ; Valipratigrahaka 
(tax-collector) 242 ; half a mijaka as the 
daily wage of a female water-carrier 
272 — 73 ; oppressive taxation 279, 

Gangamala (No. 421) on a daylabonrer and 
his ladylove drinking wine together 
227 ; wages of free labourers settled 
by higgling and haggling 250; the 
gay though frivolous life of the day 
labourer described 251 ; day labourers 
were sometimes paid in board and 
lodging 251 ; slaves treated as men- 
bers of the family and living virtaons 
lives 254 ; woman working as water- 
carrier 266 ; quarter kar|« and half a 
kSrja as media of exchange 268, 

Carga (No. 165) on omen readers 
valipratigrShaka 242 ; Brahmin as 
hawker 246 ; small traders oarrying 
their goods from village to village on 
theip own i'ea'is |65, 
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GanaWra (No, 406) on MitMlS 182; cara- 

rm trade 262 — 68. 

Gimta (No. 454) on Asitafijana city 180 ; 
Uttara Mathura 183 ; hares made of 
brass, silver and gold 216 ; hare made 
of stone 228 ; hare made of coral and 
precious stones 229, 237 ; washerman 

240 ; wrestler 241 ; Dvaravati as a port 
of departure 262. 

Giridanta (No. 184) on a^vanivandhika 
240. 

GodhI (No, 325) on Sdraka (ginger) 202 ; 
jlraka (oumin-sead) 202 j marica 202 ; 
pippali (pepper) 202 ; cloth dyed red 
229. 

Grdhra (No. 164) on walls surrounding 

Benares city 180. 

Grhapati (No. 199) on the misconduct of a 
village headman 188; corporate loan by 
villagers 189 ; sufferings caused by 
famine in a Ka^i village 280. 

Gramapfchanda (No. 257) on paryanka 222 ; 
mat 224 ; vastu-vidjacarya 230 ; nala- 
kSra 240 ; karfSpapa 263 ; 24 karsglpapas 
as the price of a pair of ox 273. 

Gupa (No. 157) on nivasana 219 ; prSvarana 
219 ; seats made of cloth 220 ; pMa- 
puBohhanam 220 ; Benares cotton cloth 
fetching a 1000 pieces 220; monks dying 
their chlvara 229 ; cloth dyed in yellow 
with karnikSra flower 229 ; sStakas 
worth 1000 pieces of copper 274. 

Guptila (No, 243) on ^carya 239 ; caravan 
trade 262—63. 

Hafimata** Haritamapduka (No. 239)J-on 
catching fish in a cage-like structure of 
cane or bamboo- splints called kumina 
. 212, 226, 

HwMpSla (No, 509)^ on royal high priest 
242, 

lllfsa (No, 78) on ^arkarS* a nigama ■ near 
Eljagrha 182 ; bhasta (cloth-made hags 


to store up grains) 221 ; stool 222 ; 
basket 224 ; changotaka (small basket) 
225 ; liquor-cup 225, 227 ; dried fish 
taken along with liquor 227 ; sura 227 ; 
a glass of ordinary wine was worth 
only one masa 228; seven-storyed houses 
230 ; masaka and suvarna as media of 
exchange 268, 269 j a cup of surS was 
worth only one karsapana 273. 

Tndrasamanagotra (No. 161) on sayyS- 
phalaka 223 ; pitcher 225, 

Indriya (No. 423) on Brahmin working as 
hunter 246. 

Jarudapana (No. 256) on metals; iron, 
copper, lead, tin, silver and gold 209 ; 
vaiduryamani 209; pearls 212; guild 
of caravan traders 242 ; concerted 
commercial enterprise by merchants of 
Sravast! 267. 

Javanahanisa (No. 476) on mat 224, 

Jayaddvisa (No. 513) on foundation of 
Khullakalmasa city by a king 183 j 
increase of royal domain by colonisation 
191 ; forests as the habitation of Ata- 
viyas 203 — 04 ; forest-guard 241, 

Kakkara (No. 209) on A^vakar^a tree 204 ; 
Vibhrtaka tree 208 ; catching birds in 
traps with the help of decoy birds 212 ; 
traps made of wool for catching birds 
221 , 

Kalanduka (No. 127) on run away slaves 
236, 

Kalingavodhi (No, 479) on Dantapura city 
181, 262 ; Sikala city 182 ; liflchhana- 
mudra (seal) 2 16. 

Kapdagalaka (No, 210) on Khadira tree 
204. 

Kapavera (No. 318) on nagarapS.la 242; 
tbe serving maids of courtesans 257 ; 
1000 kar§apanas per night as the fee 
a ecpri^scin 278^ ,, , .c 





Kapota (Fo. 42) on Sdraka (ginger) 202; 
jiraka (cumin seed) 2’^2 j colander 215 ; 
cage-like structure made of straw for 
birds to live in 225 ; cook 241* 

Karkata (No. 267) on fork 215. 

KatShaka (No. 125) on wooden plank used 
as a slate for writing 223 ; run away 
slaves 256 ; wooden spoon 223 ; slaves 
as valet or footman to his master’s son 
or as store-keeper to his master 252 ; 
slave-girl’s son patted and permitted to 
learn writing and handicrafts 254; 
slaves fed on a slave’s fare and at the 
slightest fault beaten, branded and 
imprisoned 254 — 55. 

Kam^amvt (No* 428) on lopakara (manufac- 
turer of salt) 229, 240. 

KSka (No. 140) on gold vessels 216. 

KalavShu (No. 329) on golden cage 217 ; 
golden cup for a bird 217. 

Kama (No* 466) on the extension of arable 
land by fresh clearance of forests 190 ; 

^ survey of the fields by royal oflSoers 
196; nparajjam (viceroyalty) 197 ; 
valisEdhaka (tax-collector) 197 ; irriga- 
tion 200. 

Kimanfta (No* 228) on gold plate worth 
a lao pieces 217 ; bhtitavaidya (con- 
jurer of evil spirits) 241, 

Kamavilapa (No. 297) on Benares famous 
for textile fabrics 189 ; Benares 
famous for sitakas 220. 

KSfaya (No, 221) on town-planning of 
Benares city 185 ; corporate life of the 
citizens of Eajagrha 186 ; decision of the 
majority prevailed in the village council 
189 fn. ; ivory 203 ; gandha-fcaflya 
sitaka 219-20 ; ivory bangles 
ivory-workers’ ward| in Benares 
244 5 cloth dyed in golden colour 229 ; 
(ivory-worker) 24(X 

Kiffhllari.l^o. l}.on fingertring 218 * 


Kefeva (No. 346) on scouted rice (Silt) 211* 

KhadiringSra (No. 40) on gates of Benares 
city 180 ; brazen vessels 216 ; seven- 
storeyed houses 230 ; innapannani (“«T, 
0, CJ.) 271; 275 ; the debtors getting 
back the L 0* U* when the loan was 
paid back 275. 

KhandapSla (No. 54) on Benarei famous 
for her textiles 180, 220 ; aguru 203 ; 
18 ; Karnikira flower plant 206 ; Afoka 
flower tree 207 ; Pi.taU flower tree 
207 ; Amra tree 207 ; sword 214 ; 
golden trappings for horses 217 ; earring 
218 ; keySra (bracelet for the uppr arm) 
218 ; golden bangles set with pearls 
and precious stones 218 ; bow made 
from the horn of sheep 229 ; snSpaka 
(bath-atlendant) 242 ; arthadhafra3EU^5• 
saka 242 ; vini^cayS.m%a (judge) 242, 

Kharamvara (No. 79) on a border village in 
Kofela 187; village headman appoin- 
ted by the king 188 ; misconduct of the 
villageiheadman 188 ; revenue collector 
of a frontier village 197* 

Kharaputra (No, 386) on performer of spells 
241. 

Khulladhanurgraha (No, 374) on kiipsya 
sthffl 216 ; sthtl! 225, 

Khullahaipsa (No, 533) on villages in- 
habited solely by hunleri 183 ; aifftda 
240 ; villages inhabited solely by 
fowlers 243, 

Khullakalinga (No. 801) on Dantapura 
city on the Kalinga coast 181, 162 | 

Botali city in the Alwaka kingdom 

m 

Ehulln&rada (No, 477) on Simula or oolloi- 
silk 202 5 Simula or cotton-silk Iret KM ; 
cloth stiffened with slaroh 229-«K); 
Jnmsnmrai a person oaptniwd by . 

.and .Mncii ^ ihtw .lo ataieigr : . 

; " ■ s' 

‘ / / I ^ ' 
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Khnlkvodhi (ITo. 443) on chfvara (dress 
of the Buddhist monks) made by the 
monks themselves 219. 

Kiipohhando (No* 511)onNlpa(»«Kadamva) 
flower tree 20C; kirTta (tiara for the 
head) 217 ; keyura (bracelet for the 
npper arm) 218 ; angada (bracelet for 
the upper arm) 218 ; royal high priest 
242. 

Kiiiiiakopama (No* 248) on Kim^aka flower 
tree 206* 

Komayaputra (No, 299) on a two-storeyed 
palace 230. 

Kou^eyl (No* 130) on copper vessels 216. 
Ktsna (No. 29) on karsapapa as a medium 
of exchange 268 ; 24 karsapanas as the 
price of a pair of ox 273 ; a young calf 
sufficient for house rent for a certain 
period 273 j two karsapanas as the hire 
for an ox in carrying a cart across a 
shallow river 273. 

Ktsna (No.440) on the leaves of Indravarupf 
tree 201* 

KrsnadvaipSyana (No. 444) on the drainage 
system of Kosambi city 181 ; krakaca 
(a saw) 215, 

Ksh^ntivSdi (No. 313) on laksa (lao) 203* 
Kshurapra (No, 265) on foresfcs as the 
habitation of the Ataviyas 203 — 04 i 
caravans appointing forest-guards for 
safety 263* 

KuddSla (No. 70) on parnika (grower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239 ; alavu 
(gourd) 201; kufm§nda (pumpkin) 201 ; 
cucumber 201; ^^ka (potherbs) 201; 
spade 215 ; thatched house 230. 

Kukfcu (No* 396) on wooden pillars used in 
' the coastmotion of houses 230», ■ 

Kuklum (No* 22) on leather coverlet' for 
chariots 226 ; leather-made fittings of 
‘ chariots 236 tula (scale) used by way 
’ of -a simil#"271*‘ ■ ■ 


Ktilayaka (No* 31) on the corporate life of 
villagers 188—89 ; tent 221 ; phalaka- 
Sana (bench) 222 ; dharmaJiala 230 ; 
persons reduced to slavei’j for their 
crimes 252. 

Kulmasapinda (No. 415) on garland-maker 
241 ; guild of garland-makers 242* 

Kumbha (No* 512) on chati (vat) 226. 

Kumbbakara (No. 408) on Dantapura city 
ISl, 262 ; Kampilya city 181 ; Mithila 
city 182* 

Kundaka-kuksi-saindhava (No. 254) on gold 
sthall 216 ; sataka 219 ; canopy deco- 
rated with golden stars 220 ; screen 
220 ; sthavika (purse) 220 ; ^anl (screen) 
220 ; carpets 221. 

Kunala (No. 536) on rivers dammed for 
purposes of irrigation 200 ; maluva (a 
kind of sweet potatoes) 201 ; sandal- 
wood 203 ; trees : Tirita, Kutaja, Sala, 
Tilaka, Bhurjja, Muchilinda 204; Kura- 
vaka, Ohetasa, Bajuda, Pannaga, 
Priyaka, isana, Sarala, KarSguIa, Pad- 
maka, Devadaru, Kakudha «= Kakubha 
^“Arjnna, Kaohohikara, Tuna, Kapa- 
vera, Koranda, Kovidara, Anangana, 
Anavajja, Surichir, BhaginJ, Dhanu- 
karika, Talisa, Kotta 205 ; Cocha 206 ; 
flower trees i Karnikara, Kinriuka, 
Ankola, Atimukta, Todhi ( = Yuthika), 
KetakI and Vakula 206 ; Champaka, 
Ailoka, Nagarukha ( « N%ake^ara), 
Vanamallika, Tagara, Bhandi (^Ghep- 
tu), Jati and Sumana 207 ; Sandalwood, 
Priyanga and IJalra («Khaskhas) 209 ; 
silver 209 ; haritSla (yellow orpimant) 
209; manaMila 209 ; hingulaka 209 ; 
manikSra 217, 240 ; phalaktsana (bench) 
222 ; pupph-chhaddak (sweeper) 241*'' 

Kmpdaka-pflpa (No. 109) on the corporate 
life of ihe oitiaens of '^rlvastl 185*--88 ; 
on free laboumrs living from : 4a, . , 
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mottib 251; tidanka (»Pali Ulunka), a 
measure for liquids 271o 

Kuranga-mTga (No. 21) on methods of 
hunting 211. 

Kuru « Bharu (No. 213) on architect 240. 

Kurudharma (No. 276) on Dantapura city 
on the Ealinga coast 181, 262 ; Inda- 
pattha city 181 ; Brahmin village 187, 
243; land of ordinary landholders as 
distinguished from royal domain 191 ; 
royal share of the produce 196 ; survey 
of fields hj royal officers 196 ; public 
granary 197 ; essence of sandal-wood 
203 ; golden necklace worth 1000 pieces 
218, 274 ; royal high priest 242 ; rajjuka 
(surveyer) 242 ; measurer of corn 242 ; 
essence of sandal-wood worth a lac 
pieces 274, 278; Buffering caused by 
famine in Kalinga 279 — 80. 

Kufa (No. 531) on 8sikala city 182 ; sandal- 
wood powder as a toilette for the breasts 
203, 279; sandal- wood oil 203, 278; 
golden image of a girl 217, 237 ; neck- 
lace of niska coins 218 ; mekbala 218 ; 
cloth embroidered with gold 219; 
earthen pots with female figures en- 
graved on them 226 ; earthen dolls for 
children 226 ; painted punkha 237 ; 
karmS-ra (smith) 240; nalakara 240; 
guild of smiths 242 ; industrial appren- 
tice 245 ; prince apprenticing himself 
in succession as a potter, basket-maker, 
florist etc., without any social degra- 
dation 247 ; prince fashioning a golden 
im#ge 247 j IBrahmiU’ taking as his wife 
the childless wife of a king without 
' Ipeing his caste 248 ; niska 269 ; kalka , 
278, 278 fn., 

Eufenali (No*121) on an one-pillared palace 
224; use of the wooden pillar in the 
construction of houses 230, 


KatavSpii (No. 218) on artlmdlmrmftntt- 

fesaka 242; vim^caySmatya (jndge) 
242; partnership o£ two traders of 
SrSLvastl 267 and of two traders of 
Benares 267. 

Lakfapa (No. 11) on proteotion of the orops 
199 ; method of hunting 211. 

LSngalesa (No. 123) on asarya 239. 

Laugustha (No. 144) on Udiooa Brahmins 
23S. 

Lola (No. 274) on oago-like structure made 
of straw for birds to live in 225 ; cook 

241. 

Lo&ka (No. 41) on GambhMpattana 181, 
262 ; corporate life in the village 189 ; 
kansira 216; a seven-atoreyed crystal 
palace 228 ; aearya being maintained by 
the guardians of the children taught 
239; distress of mariners when their 
ship struck a rock in mid*ocean 253. 

Louhakumbhl (No. 314) on iron Jar 216. 

Madly aka (No. 890) on Benares famous for 
her textile fabrics 180, 220. 

Mahaharpsa (No. 534) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; golden 
seat (Pali koohchha) 217 ; ohangotaka 
(small basket) 225. 

Mahajanaka (No. 539) on Ohampa oily 
surrounded by a wall pierced with gates 
with towers over them ISO ; Mithiia 
city 182 ; town-planning of MithilS 185 ; 
description of the manufacture of arrows 
214; illl (small sword) 215; bracelet 
on the lower arm 218 ; Kau^mvara 
famous for her cloth 221; blankets 
made of goat’s hair 222 j description of 
wooden sandals 224 ; wtnno'wiag basket 
226; ship containing seven oairavaos 
with their beasts 259 ; sea-voyage to 
Snvarnabhiimi (» Burma P) 261 ; pearls, 
gems and diamonds u exports from 
India to > Burma ^4 


th® Ganges by crafts of considerable 
size from Champa down to the sea 
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Mabakapi {jNTo. 816) on Eralimin peasant 

238, 246. 

Mabakapi (Fo, 467) on obaitya 23L 

WahSkrsna (No. 460) on Brahmins working 
as robbers 246. 

Mahimangala (No. 45?) on Sai^ptbagara 
(town ball) 231 ; omen-readers 239, 

MabS.majCira (No. 491) on pet-ika (wooden 
boxes) 223 — 24. 

MabSpingala (No. 240) on hammer 215 ; 
crushing the subjects with taxation like 
sugarcane in a mill 279. 

Maban^radak^^jpa (No. 544) on women 
working as water-carriers 256 ; mer- 
cbantsbip going to the bottom of the 
sea 258 ; tula (scale) used by way of a 
simile 271 j sar^apakalka 278 — 79. 

Mab^s^ra (No. 92) on female slaves looking 
after tbe jewels of the ladies in the 
royal barem 252 ; a man who bas never 
seen (Le , used) in bis life a chair or a 
bed-stead 279. 

MabSiflavaja (No. 51) on gates of Benares 
city 180 ; sword 214 ; gold drinking-pot 
216 ; gold vase 216 ; gold box for keep- 
ing scents 217 ; pillows 220; obatnr* 
jStlya gandha 278, 278 £n. 

Mab§sudarfena (No. 95) on Ku^in^ra city 
surrounded by a wall 181. 

Mabasutasoma (No. 837) on Indapattba 
181 ; Eammasadamma city growing out 
of a village 183 j king’s right of increas- 
ing the taxes at will and of remitting 
them 196 ; ienior pupil acting as assis- 
tant master 245, 

Mabiswaptta (No, 77) on tbe different 
divisions of a kingdom 197 ; vrihi (rice) 
200 ; yava (barley) 201 ; godbQma 
, |wbw^t) 201 j mudga 201; misa ,20|j 


sugarcane 201 ; alavu (gourd) 201 ; 
Madhuka tree yielding Mabua flower 
207 ; bell-metal vessels 216 ; gold plate 
worth a lac pieces 217 ; stool 222 ; rope 
225 ; pitcher 225 ; manufacture of 
molasses from sugarcane juice 229 ; 
ITdicoa Brahmins inheriting a stricter 
standard 238 ; royal high priest 242 ; 
half karsa and kars^pana as media of 
exchange 268 ; sandal-wood worth a lac 
pieces 274 fn. ; king’s right to impose 
forced labour limited to the confines of 
his estates 275; oppresive taxation 279 ; 
a dream interpreted as foreboding 
famine in Kalinga 280 fn. 

Maba^wSroha (No. 302) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220; a border 
village in K^il 187 ; corporate life of 
villagers 189; gold vessels 216; gold 
vase 216 ; Benares cotton cloth fetching 
a lac pieces 220, 274 ; oppressive taxa- 
tion 279. 

MahSunmarga (No. 546) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220 ; town- 
planning of Mitliila 185 ; foundation of 
village for military purposes 188 ; cor- 
porate life of villagers 189 ; Pathma 
(Voyala) fish 212; armour 214; iron 
helmet 214 ; sik^ya-samaya (a sword of 
high quality) 215 ; Benares cloth fetch- 
ing a lac pieces 220 ; tanning and 
softening leather by the application of 
ks2»ra 226 ; mason 230 ; krda^Sla 231 ; 
underground palace 232 ; wooden roof- 
ing of the underground palace described 
233 ; golden image of a girl made by the 
royal sculptor 237; woman working as a 
guard over a cotton-field and spinning 
thread from clean cotton 256 ; life-like 
paintings of elephants, horses, chariots 
and various objects of natural scenery 
237 I karmSra (smith).' 2|}0 ; car‘peu||r 



Manoja (N*o. 397) oa methods of Inmtiag 
2U ; Imnting lion from a mJloIiim 212 ; 
gold plate worth a lao pieces 217 ; 

golden sandals 217. 

Markata (IS'o. 173) on TSla tree 208 | phala- 

kasana (bench) 222 . 

Mafeka (No. 44) on a border village in Ki^f 
kingdom 187 ; tent 22 L 

Matsya (No. 84) on catching fiah from 
tanka and rivers in nets 212 5 kftya* 
vandhana 219 ; bathing cloth 219. 

Matsya (No. 75) on box made of sandab 
' ' wood 224 fa . ; suffering oansed by 
famine due to the failure of rains 279# 

Matsyad^na (No. 288) on receptacles made 
out of the leaves of trees 225; m^jaka as 
a medium of oxolmnge 2 o 8 ; iefen 
mSsakas as the price of a big Eohita 
Bsh 273; katiwvaka or knlimvika 
(private landowner) 10 L 

MayUra (159) on villages inhabited solely 
by hunters 186, 243 ; catching peacocks 
in traps with the help of decoy birds 
212 ; nisMa {hunter and butcher) 240. 

M%isa (No* 315) on town-planning of 
^ravast! 185, 244 ; hunlers going to the 
market with carWcads of ieah to soil 
211 ; carts 222 ; cooks* quarter in 
SrSvasti 244. 

Mlttpo?aka (No. 456) on ir^m 1 ^allakli 
KGlaja and Tisa 204, Kuruvinda 
(s«Mutha or Vtdima tree) 208 ; fceytra 
{ bracelet on the upper arm ) 218 5 
elephants made of stone 228 1 stone 
image ol Bodhisatfcva as elephant 237. 
Mitanga (No. 497) on Chapdik villap 186, 
243, 248 ; fuggnln (bdellinm) 203* S78 1 
gold vessels 316 j gold pitcher 216 | 
gold stick ‘ 217 ; gold sandsk 2i7 } 
seven-storied honse 2 ^ ; sight of ' a 
©haodUla ' foreboMng evil li' ' ‘par* 


240 ; mason 240 ; kundakSra (sculptor) 
236, 240 ; carmakara 240 j painter 240; 
tunnavaya (tailor) 241 ; conventional 18 
guilds 242; guild of wood-workers* of 
smiths, of leather-workers and of paint- 
ers 242 ; ornaments of prostitutes 257 ; 
Dvar3,vati as a port of departure 262 ; 
building of 300 ships 259 ; ardhamasaka 
and karsspana as media of exchange 268; 
half a masaka of meat was sufficient food 
for a lijsard 273 ; eight kSrsapanas as the 
price of a decent ass 273 ; Benares 
fabrics worth a lac pieces 274 ; scent 
called sarvasaqiharaka 278* 

Mahtvanij (No. 498) on Benares famous 
for her textile fabrics 180, 220; 
blankets 221; woolen shawl 221 — 22; 
uddiySne ca kamvala (blankets made of 
the hair of udbirSla ?) 222 ; caravan- 
traders having a common chief 266 ; 
partnerhip of the traders of 8r§.vastl 


MahSvodhi (No. 528) on Udioca Brahmins 
238. 

Mahikmukha (No, 26) on sthall 225 ; 

' hastipilaka 240. 

Mahotkro& (No. 486) on Kadamva flower 
tree 206 ; tortoises 212. 

Makhadeva (No. 9) on Mithila city 182 ; 
pair of pincers made of gold 217 ; 
barber 240. 

Manicora (No. 194) on the popular belief 
that famines are caused by the sins 
of rulers 280 fn 

Mangala (No. 87) on sStaka 219 ; petikS* 
(wooden boxes) 223 — 24 ; TJdicca Brah- 
' , ' ; v‘ ' irnihs 238 ; omen readers 339. 

Mapikantha (No. 253) on Alavi city 180 ; 
kfltikSrasiksipada 230. 

Manikundala (No. 351) on earring set with 
jeyrels 218 ; paryanka 222. 


ledge leads to social ostracism 249] 
oliatnrjatiya gandha 278, 278 fn. 

MitrSmitra (No. 197) on ololli-made bags 
for keeping shoes 221. 

Mitmvinda (No. 82) on a crystal palace 
228. 

MtdnlakjapS (No. 66) on spade 215 ; sStaka 
219 j sayySphalaka 222 ; wooden yoke’ 
for carrying loads (Pali kSoho or k§jo) 
223 ; basket 224 ; large water Jar 225 ; 
drinking pot 225 ; thatched house -230. 

Mnpika (No. 30) on pig-oultnre 211. 

Naksatra (No. 49) on astrologers 239 j 
soothsayers 239 ; omen-reader (nimitta- 
pSthaka) 239. 

Naknla (No. 165) on ^repf-bhapdana 
(qnarrel among the gnilds) 243. 

Naliniksl (No. 526) on &la, Tilaka and 
BhUrjJa trees 204 1 flower trees ; Karni- 
kara 206, P&tali 207 ; fruit trees : Amra 
207 3 ' Jam?tt (blackberry) 208 ; earring 
set with Jewels 218; necklace 218; 
mekhaE 218; TTdicca Brahmins 238. 

Nanda (No. 39) on spade 215 ; basket 224 ; 
•nstomary fixed price t meek as a 100 
piece slaTe-girl 266 ; kSrfSpana 266 ; on 
slaves enjoying much confidence of their 
masters : they were told where the 
master’s secret treasure was kept 254. 

Nandikamfga (No# 385} on the corporate 
life of the villagers 189 fn* ; king’s 
right to impose forced laboar confined 
to the limits of his estates 276. 

NSmasiddhika (No. 97) on slave-girls put 
on hire to work for others 252 ; and on 
failure ' to earn| any^wages were beaten 
256. 

Ntotohhanda (No. 289) on earring set 
.with 'stones 218; wooden pestle and 
thorlar 228; winnowing basket 225; 

, ^ angavidylpithakas 289 ; royal high- 
'• 24i-''j slawi caasmlted as > to the 


nature of the boon the master should* ' 
beg of the king 254. 

Nemi (No. 541) on a crystal palace 228 ; 
adulteration of food stuffs 266; use of 
false weights 266 ; for the royal house- 
hold prices were fixed by the court- 
valuer without appeal 242, 266. 

Nyagrodha (No. 445) on tunnavaya (tailor) 
241 ; guilds having a common chief 
who is also the royal treasurer 243 ; 
VaWya taking part in administration 
246. 

Nyagrodhamrga (No. 12) on the corporate 
life of the villagers 189 fn. ; lac 203; tail 
of;ayak203; methods of hunting 211 
fn, ; king’s right to impose forced labour 
limited to the confines of his estates 
276. 

Padma (No. 261) on town-planning of 
^ravast! city 185, 244 ; florists’ quarter 
of 8rSvasti 244. 

Palana (No. 307) on trees : ASvattha and 
Pala4a 204. 

PaE^a (No. 370) on trees : PaE^i 204 and 
Tinduka 208. 

Palayi (No. 229) on gates of Taxila 183. 

Panchaudha (No. 55) on mUla (radish) 
201 ; chati (vat) 226 ; angavidya-pathaka 
239. 

Panohaupasatha i(No. 490) on forests as the 
habitation of sannyasins 203. 

Parantapa (No. 416} on finger^ring 218 ; 
performer of $pell8'241. 

Parpika (No. 702) on parpka (grower of 
green vegetables) 201, 239 ; aEvu 
(gourd) 201 ; kusmanda (pumpkin) 201 ; 
i^aka (pot herbs) 201 ; forests supplying 
pot herbs 203 ; changotaka (small 
basket) 225 . , 

Parasahasra (Np. 99), on TJdiooa Brahmins' 
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Padakufelft-mSnavft (No. 432) on drinking 
wine forming part of festive ceremonies 
227 ; Sura 227. 

Pandara (No. 518) on town-planning 184— 
-85; sufferings of mariners due to sliip- 
wreok in mid-oooan 258 ; Karamvika- 
pattana as a port of departure 262; 
800 meroliants as fellow- passengers in a 
sHp 266. 

PSnlya (No. 459) on village beadman 
powerless before villagers 188. 

Pioumanda (No. 311) on Pioumanda 
(—Neem) tree 204 — 05, 

PBrpapatri (No. 53) on anger-ring 218. 

Pusparakta (No. 147) on cloth dyed with 
safflower (kusumbba) 229 ; custom of 
“arearing olotb after it has been curled 
into a thousand folds 230. 

PttIfadSBaka (No. 280) on receptacles made 
out of leaves of trees 225; gardener 

' "''^■""2141 

Batbalattbi (No. 332) on royal bigh-priest 
242. 

■ Bobantamrga (No. 501) on villages inhabit- 
ed solely by hunters 186, 243 ; earring 
set with stones 218 ; golden kmkipi218 ; 
nisadS 240 ; money-lending as one of 
the four honest callings 274. 

Bobipi (No. 45) on female slaves pounding 
rice 

Bomaka (No. 277) on jfraka (onmin seed) 
202 ; marica 202. 

Burn (No. 482) on golden basket 217; 

‘ I^Dpapannanl (**1. 0, N.) 271, 275 } the 
debtor getting back bis 1. 0* U. when 
the loan was paid back 275 ; debtors 
' j|ying to, the foreits or ^ attempting to; 
commit snicide to escape from the 
olutohes of his creditors 279. 

Saddanta (No. 514) on alSvn (gonrd) 201 ; 
knsmSpda (pumpkin) 201 ; ervarnfca (a 
kind of cucumber) 201; Kadali, tree 


208 ; method of capturing elephants, 
the precursor of the modern KfaodS 
system 212 ; vasi (adie) 216 ; hammer 
215 ; crowbar 215 ; spade 215 ; grass- 
cutter’s knife 215 ; auger 216 ; singlA- 
taka 215 ; leather-belt for elephant 226 ; 
leather-shoe for elephant 226 ; leather 
umbrella for elephant 226 ; leather 
strap to bind a dog 227 ; leather bag 
for keeping wealth 227 ; seven-storeyed 
house 230. 

gaktigulma (No. 503) on a village of 800 
robbers 187, 243 ; Madhnka tree yield- 
ing MahnS flower 207 ; Tinduka tree 
208; Piyala fruit tree 208; KSra, a 
shrub 208 ; robbers looting the caravans 
263. 

SaktubhastrS (No. 402) on fishermen cast- 
ing their net in high seas 258 fn. ; 
prices of slaves varied according to 
their accomplishments, good birth and 
beauty 274, 

iSakuna (No. 36) on a border village in 
EoSala 187 ; successive stages of agri- 
culture 198 ; thatched house 230, 

Samgramavaoara (No. 183) on the walls 
surrounding the city of Benares 180 ; 
watch-towers over the gates of Benares 
180, 

Saipkalpa (No. 251) on irmi A4vattha 
204 and Madhuka 20? ; Nyagrodba 
flower tree 207; Udatpvara fruit tree 
208. 

SammodamSna (No. 33) on ohumvataka (a 
ring made of straw over which ooolios 
keep the load they are carrying on 
their head) 226, 

Samrddhi (No. 107) on antaravisafca 1219 ; 
uttarisanga 219. 

SamudravSpij (No. 466) on boats 222 ; wine 
prepared out of the juice of BngarM;»e 
}, oarpei^r .,240,} guild 



woi?kairl 242 1 misariaa of marina rs ship- 
wrecked on an island 258 j ship accom- 
modating 1000 familiGS of carpenters 
259 ; navigability of the Ganges by 
crafts of considerable siaje from Benares, 
down to the eoa 264. 

Sandhibheda (IiTo. 349) on forests as pas- 
tures 202—08, 

^ankha (Ifo, 442) on ships 222 ; shoes fetch- 
ing 500 and even 1000 pieces 226 ; 
Brahmin as trader 247 ; sufferings of 
mariners due to shipwreck in mid- 
ocean 258 j a ship 1120 cubits in length, 
560 cubits in width and 140 cubits in 
depth 259 ; ship having three masts 
(kipaka) 259. 

Sankhapila (No. 524) on suvarna ma§aka 
(a medium of exchange) 268, 

Sankhadhma (No. 60) on blower of conch- 
shells 241, 

^arabhanga (No, 622) on armour 214;- 
Kahchuka (overcoat) 219; bow made 
from the horn of sheep 229 ; Brahmins 
as archers 246, 

Sarvadarpstr^ (No. 241) on performer of 
spells 241, 

Sa^a (No. 316) on iron-rod used in roasting 
meat 215 ; tent 221, 

Satadharma (No. 179) on TJdiooa Brahmins 

238. 

gatapatra (No. 279) on Kutimvaka or 
Kutamvika (private landholders) 191, 

Satya^kila (No, 78) on golden cage 217 ; 
crystal cave for a mouse 228 ; TJdiooa 
Bitthmins inheriting a stricter standard 
of life 238. 

gavaka (No. K)9) on mango tree yielding 
fruits in all seasons 207—08; royal 
^ high-priest 242. 

StUttaka (No. 107) on n§lika (a kind of 
. ^ Measure) 272. . . . 

'286) on pig-c?ultnri 211, . - 


Saketa (Nos. 68 and 237j on SSketa city 
182. 

8alikedara (No, 484) on large holdings (of 
8000 acres) 190 ; royal domain 190—91 ; 
land gifted away 19.2 ; protection of the 
crops 159 ; catching birds in traps made 
of the hair of horse’s tail 212, 222. 
Serivanij (No. 3) on Andhapura city 180 ; 
gold plate worth a lac pieces 217 ; free 
labourers living from hand to mouth 
251 ; maid-servant 256 ; hawkers 
(kaohohhaputo vanijo) 265, 

SHamlmarnsa ( No. 86 ) on ahitundika 
( snake-charmer ) 241 j hirannyaka 

(cashier or officer of the treasury) 242 ; 
karsapana 268, 

Silani^amsa (No. 190) on sufferings of mari- 
ners due to shipwreck in midocean 258 ; 
ship having three masts (kQpaka) 259 ; 
the navigability of the Ganges by crafts 
of considerable size right up to Benares 
264. 

Sllavannaga (No. 72) on town-planning of 
Benares 185 ; saw 215 ; blankets 221 ; 
ivory-workers’ ward in Benares 228, 
244 ; ivory -worker 240. 

Simhacharma (No. 189) on small tradeis 
carrying their goods from one village 
to another on the backs of asses 265, 

Sivi (No. 499) on Aristapura city in the 
Sivi country 180 ; four gates of Ariata- 
pura 180 ; coverlet for elephants inlaid 
with gold 219 ; cloth of the Sivi country 
famous for its high quality 220, 
Somadatta (No. 211) on Brahmin peasants 
238, 246. 

&naka (No, 229) on ilH (small sword) 215 ; 
coverlet for elephant inlaid with gold 
219 } basket 224 ; sufferings of mariners 
due to shipwreck in midocean 258, 
Sopananda (No. 532)|on Benares famous for 
„ , te;|tile fa1?riqs 1$0, _ 2?0 ; a > ,219, ; 


piloting a ship in an ocean (maharna?a) 
257, 258. 

Sonmanasya (N'o. 505) on alavn (gourd) 
201 ; kusmagida (pumpkin) 201, 

Spandana (Ko. 475) on a village of carpen- 
ters 187, 243 ; Dhava tree 205 ; chariots 
222 ; Brahmin working as a Cartwright 
246. 

(Nos. 113 and 142) on the drainage of 
Benares 180 ; barber 240 ; cowry shell 
as a standard of value 268. 

gtgala (No. 148) on key (PHli avSpurana) 

’i SI546. 

grikalakarp! (No* 382) on slaves treated as 
; members of the family and leading vir- 
tuous lives 254, 

Stlohi (No. 387) on a village of 100 families 
of smiths 187, 243 ; corporate life ef 
villagers 188 j spear 214 ; para^u (axe) 
21^ j vasi (adae) 215 ; fishing hook 
- made of iron 215 ; iron goad 215 j fine 
needles with case 215 ; karpisya sthSli 
210 ; guild of smiths 242 ; alderman of 
a guild 243, 


SiShabhoiana (No, 535) on vrihi (rice) 200 ; 


Sadhabhojana (iNo, bd 
sii^^j^ohlnaka' 4 ^'«B'an 8 v-'V'-'V''rfhibh 0 da) : ■ 201 . ■■ fn* 
^ ^ 201 fn. j ^yamaka 201 fn. ; 

haiepuka 201 fn. j maluva (a kind of 
sweet potatoes) 201 j Bhanga, Aivattha, 
gala, Tilaka, Soubhanjana (»SaJina}, 
Varuna, Bhurjja,, Tedisa, Ve^a and 
Muchakunda trees 204 ; Sthalapadma 
and Karnikara flower plants 206; 
’flower trees x Lodhra and Ketakl 
^ 206;" Madhuka, Nyagrodha, Patali 
and Sindhnvara 207 ; frmt irees ; 
!J;kni'TO and Keka»«Eoka 'f “^^Eharjuriii, 
Tinduka (Gava or Ebony), Kadali and 
Mocha (a* Astikadali) 208; Kn&. and 
TJsfra (mKhaskhas) 209 ; fishes i Bohita, 
Paihlna (¥oyaIa), gakula (Sol), grngi 


Savakra, Kakamatsya and gatavakra 
212 ; coarse cloth made from the 
threads spun out of the roots of trees ; 
dangers and risks of maritime trade 
■ described 258 ; the five itfs 280 fn* 

' Suhanu (No. 158) on sarvlrthachintaka 
, 242 ; court-valuer 242 fixing prices of 
articles for the royal household without 
. appeal 266 ; partnership in the deal in 
■ horses imported;froni Sind to Benares 
267. 

SujSta '(No* 252) on kutimvaka or kutam- 
vika (private landholders) 191 fn. ; 

. gold plate 216—17 ; slaves ill treated 
^ and even beaten by Anathapipdaka^i 
daughter-in-law 255. 

gfikara (No. 153) on hand-punkhi 225 ; 

marble stair-case 228, 234. 

■ .Snkhavihari (No. 10) on Anupiya oily in 
Mallade^a 180 ; mat 221. 

■SulasI (No. 419) on 1000 fcSrppapas as the 
fee of a courtesan for one night 272. 
gunaka (No. 242) on leather strap to bind a 
dog 227 ; barter 267. 

:: Supiraga (No. 463) on Bh|gukaohchha 
(« Broach) city 180; diamond 209; 
k?huramala fish ( -sword-fish P ) 212 j 
. corals 212; jalaniyimaka (pilot), ,241 ; 
guild of pilots 243 ; distress of 
when their ship tossed aimlessly for 
four months, attacked by a seagale 258 ; 
ship accommodating 700 merchaak 
259 ; Bhrgukaohohha as a port of de^r- 
tore 262 ; 700 merchants combining^ to 
obtain the services of one pilot 268 } 

. eight fcIrjSpapas ag the fee of a barber 
271 . . 

Suriiina (No*# ' 81) on pferya^nka 222 | 
basket 224 ; mythological' origin of sari 
and varupi wines 827 ; evils, of drinking 
wine 227 ; Drink Festival;, in |S? | 


wine 227 i tJdidca Br 2 llimins 238 j 
gopSls (cowlierd) 240 ; a^vapalafca 240 5 
dearness of kapotikS wine 274. 

Snsfma (No*' 163) on decision of the majo- 
rity prevailing in the village council 
189 fn, ; corporate life of the citisaens 
of Sr&vastf 186 ; sthavikS (purse) 220 ; 
1000 kirsSpanas as the advance tuition 
fee paid to an Scarja 239, 272 ; royal 
high-priest 242 ; fees paid by appren- 
tices to teachers 245 ; safety of the 
great route to Taxila 264. 

Suslma (No. 411) on royal high-priest 

. .. .242. ^ 

Su^roni (No. 360) on Bhrgukaohcliha city 
180 ; sea-voyage from Bhtgukachohha 
to Suvarnabhimi ( » Burma ?) 261 ; 
Bhtgukachohha as a port of departure 
262. 

Sntanu (No. 398) on day-labourers being 
sometimes paid in money wages 251 5 
day-labourers earning half a misaka to 
one ml^aka a day 273. 

Suvarpahamsa (No. 185) on garlic 201 ; 
woman working as a maid-servant 256. 

Suvarpakakkala (No. 389) on Brahmin 
villages 187, 243 ; large holdings (of 
8000 acres) 190; Tala tree 203; Brahmin 
peasant 238, 245, 

Snvarnamrga (No. 859) on lac 203; methods 
of hunting 211 fn. ; net of leather-straps 
to catch deer 227 | kammakara (free 
lahottreri) 250. 

^Vitaketu (No. 877) on wooden shields 
224 1 TJdicca Brahmins 238 ; contact 
with air that touches a ohandala’s body 
iig pollution 249. 

%iina (No. 640) on ni?ida 240 j nisada 
village 248. 

■Tlfeilapitra (No# 96) on VlrEPafi! city 180 ; 
prain (ait) 215 j mnlli-eolonred' cover- 


let for beddings 219 ; canopy decorated 
with golden stars 220. 

Taiidulanair (No, 5) on Varanasi city 180 ; 
court-valuer 242, fixing prices for the 
royal household without appeal 266 ; 
rice as a standard of value 268 ; nalikS 
(a kind of measure) 272. 

Takka (No. 63) on corporate life of villa- 
gers 189 ; ac§,rya maintained by the 
guardians of children they taught 239 ; 
karamaras, persons captured by robbers 
and reduced by them to slavery 252. 

Takkala (No, 446) on bulbous roots of differ- 
ent kinds 201-03. 

Tarkarika (No. 481) on the serving maids of 

courtesans 257 ; out of 1000 pieces as 
fee for one night charged by a courte- 
san (Kali by name) 500 went to cover 
the price of clothes, perfumes and gar- 
land used for the night 257, 272, 

Tilamusthi (No. 252) on umbrella made of 
leaves 225 ; one-soled shoe 226 ; sioarya 
239 ; 1000 karsapanas as the fee paid 
in advance to an acarya 239, 272 ; royal 
high priest 242 ; fees paid by appren- 
tices to teachers 245 ; safety of the 
great N, route to Taxila 264. 

Tindnka (No. 177) on Tinduka tree (G^va 
or Ebony) 208. 

Tittira (No. 37) on the cities of Srivaati 
182, Eajagrha 182 and Vaiiali 183 ; 
Tittira (No. 117) on TJdicca Brahmins 
238. 

Tittira (No. 319) on poultry-farmer 240 ; 
catching birds with the help of decoy 
birds 242. 

Tittira (No. 438) on aoErya ,239. 

Tirtha (No. 251) on a^vapaiaka 240 ; artha- 
dharmi.nu4ssaka 243, 

Triparyyastamrga (No. 16) on llavf city 
180 ; broom-stick 225 ; privy (vaoh- 
ohhaMbfca) 331. . ; , , ; . } ■ 1 


Trifokuna (So* 821 ) ob stbaviki (purse) 

220 . 

Tundila (So, 388) on a cotton-field near 
Benares 220 ; drinking wine forming 
part of festive ceremonies 227 ; surS. 
227. 

Tusa (No. 338) on gold plate wortb a lao 
pieces 217 ; Scarya 239. 

Tvaksara (No. 368) on TvaksSra (bamboo) 
204. 

Ubbatobhrasta (No. 139) on fishermen 240 ; 
karsapapa 268. 

TTobobhilta bbakta (No. 212) on actor 241. 

Udanohani (No. 106) on bucket 215. 

Udaya (No. 458) on Surandhana city in the 
Kail kingdom 182 j iron vessels 215 ; 
silver vessels 216 ; gold vessels 216 ; 
life-like golden image of a girl 237; 
iuvarpa-mafaka (a medium of exchange) 
268 .' 

Bdumvara (No. 298) on Tagdummura (a 
kind of fig) 201. 

Uddalaka (No. 487) on tent 221. 

: (No. 527) on four gates of the 

■i city of Ari§tapura 180; earring set 
with Jewels 218. 

.shoes:' 226 ; . acarya 


Iraga (No. 354) on Brahmin peasants 238, 
246 ; no odium on a Brahmin following 
the occupation of a peasant 238 ; alder- 
man of a guild 243 ; quarrel among 
guilds 243 ; slaves treated as members 
of a family and leading virtuous lives 
254 ; slaves possessing knowledge of 
. higher philosophical truths 254. 

TTtsanga (No. 67) on satakas worth 1000 
pieces of copper 274. 

Tabhru (No. 137) on worker in stone 
‘‘|,|^^pakut;taka) 228, 240 ; white crystal 
; ■ c^ge for % , mouse 228. 

(Ifq« 103), 00 paryya^^ , 


Vaka (No. 38) on bill-hook 215 ; ehlvarft 
(diess of the Buddhist monks) made by 
the monks themselves 219 ; cloth 
stiffened with starch 229, 

V§Bht!i?a (No. 196) on forests supplying 
rice 203 ; sufferings of mariners duo 
to shipwreck in mid-oooan 258 ; ship 
accommodating 600 mercimnts 259 ; 
voyages to Ceylon 261. 

Vandbanaraoksa (No. 120) on royal high 
priost 242. 

Vandhanagara (No 201) on iron fetters 
216 ; iron chairs for prisoners 216. 

Yanpupatha (No. 2) on Y&rSpasf 180 ; 
hammer 215 ; spade 215; sthalaniyimaka 
(land-pilot) 241 ; forest guard 211 ; 
pilots who noted the direct ions by 
marking the position of the Sun by 
day and of stars by night 262 ; 
caravan trade 263 ; caravans travelling 
through deserts at nights only 288 } 
organisation of caravans 263. 

Yardhakl^fikara (No. 283) on payment of 
a tax in cash 197 ; winnowing basket 
226 ; snanaohilrpa 279. 

Yartaka (No. 35) on kar!§a a vessel for 
measurement 223 ; amnapa, a vessel for 
measurement 223, 

Yartaka (No. 118) on poultry-farming 211 ; 
tiakunika (poultry-farmer) 240 j Yartaka 
-vyadha (hunter of birds) 240. 

Yarupa (No. 71) on the right gathering 
firewood by the learned 82 ; arbours of 
tree in parks 213 ; ohff ara (dress of th© 
Buddhist monks) made by the »onki 
themselvs 219 ; iclrya S#t 

Ylhya (No* 10^ on woman serving as maid 
-servant 256, 

Y§lodaka (No* 188) on a Mad 

. . fibre ^ iCa i boy-ittf^t Pil'-j 



Vfttamtga (BTo. 14) on silver box for keep- 
ing ornaments 216 ; litter or sedan 
chair 223 ; pitcher 225 ; gardener 241 ; 
Tirupi. (Na 47) oxi vSniixi win© 227 1 

clearness o! wine of superior strength 
228, 274 ; monks dying their cMrara 
229 ; wine distiller 240 ; n^lika (a kind 
of measure) 272. 

Vedavhlia (UsTo. 48) on performer of spells 


Jetiittara surrounded by wall pierced 
with gates 181 ; town-planning of 
Benares 185 ; valibha (pumpkin) 201 ; 
garlic 201 ; mSluva (a kind of sweet 
potato) 201 ; karoti (^Beng, varvati) 
201 ; kalamvi 201 ; bulbous roots of 
di&rent kinds 201-02 ; mustard 202 ; 
Nlii 202 fn.; forests supplying (wild) rice 
203 ; wild rice of two kinds 203 fn.; 
aguru 203 ; gugguln 203 ; naladi 203 ; 
camphor 203 ; liquorice 203 ; ku§tha 
(costus) 208 ; ivory 203 ; treos : Sallaki, 
Camphor, Ehadira, A^vakarna, Aivat- 
tha, Pala&, Kutaja and SSa 204 ; 
Aksiva (a«Sajina) 204 fn. ; Sovahjaaa 
( Sajina) 204 fn.; Karerl (Varuna) 204 
fn, Punnaga, Asana, Ajukarna, Sarala, 
Padmaka, Kakudha, Karandaka, Kovi- 
dara, Talisa, SaptaparpT, Karanja, 
Dhava, Dhatri, Putrahjiva, Kosamva, 
Somavtksa and Paiijura 205 ; Mahil- 
nama 205 — 06 ; Svetaparna, Jatamamsi 
NllapuspI, Svetavari and Kateraha 206 ; 
Asitaru 2C6, 206 fn, ; Katamala and 
Phanijjafc 206 ; Yallika 205, 205 fn. ; 
Tnlasi plant 206 ; flower trees ; Karni- 
kara, Karandaka, Kiqi^uka, Kim^nka- 
latika, Kipa (=Kaclamva),Ankolaj Todhi 
(«Yodhika = Yuthika) Sthalapadma, 

KetaM and Yakula 206 ; A^oka, ISTaga- 
ke^ara, Tagara, ITagavalli, PStali, Nir- 
gupdi (e=Nisinda), Bhandi («=Ghentu), 
Jati, Madhugandhika, Swetaohchha, 
Eaktamala, Sim^apS., Asphotaks, Sury- 
yavalir, Anoja, Vasanti, Kim4nk«i latika, 
Padmottara, and Blimvara 207 ; Sirisa 
(«Ghentu) 207 in,; fruit trees : imra, 
Jamvu^ Vadarf* Kapittha, Kharjjura, 

Tala, Vibhedaka («Tala ) ; Coooanut, 

Haritaki Yibhitaka, Panasa, Lavuja, 
Timyji^ru and DrEk§i 208 j md 

" f f mmp ; f 


Yidiirapandita -(Ko. 545) on lac 203 ; trees 
Tilaka 204, Muchakunda 204, Bhaginl- 
mala 205, Saptaparni 205, Uparibhadra 

205, 205 fn. ; flower trees ; Karnikara 

206, Ketaki 206, Ohampaka 207 ; 
NagamalHka 207, Sindhuvara 
207 ; fruit trees ; Amra 207, 
Jamvu 208 ; Saha («Sahakara, scented 
mango) 208 ; fishes : Eohita, P%u§a 
and Pathina 212 j Mapikira 217, 240 ; 
magician 239 ; washerman 240; garland- 
maker 241 ; cook 241 ; musician 241 ; 
actor 241 ; wrestler or boxer (mutthika) 
241 fn. ; clown (sobhiya or soubhika) 
241 ; kammakara (free labourer) 250; 
four kinds of slaves 252 ; shipwrecked 
pilot taking shelter in an island 258 ; 
cloth merchant 265. 

Vikaripaba (No* 233) on dropa, dro^ii 223, 


Yinllaka (No. 160) on Tila tree 203. 

Visa (No. 488) on the unenviable lot of the 
village headman 189 fn. ; Benares 
famous for cotton cloth 220. 

Tiiavlnta (No. 69) on vi?avaidya (enrer of 
, poisonous bites) 289. 

Yifahya (No. 840) on grass-cutter’s knife 
215 ; grass-cutter 240 ; a grass-cutter 
earning two mtjakas a day 278. • 

Vi^wantara (No. 647) on Benares famous 
for ^ her textile fabjpios 180, 220 ; Jetn- 
' t^ra city fa Siyi country X81 j 



Vi^wSsabhanjana (No. 93) on foresis as 
pastures 202-03. 

Viraka (No, 204) ob the sufferings caused 
by famines in the Ka^T kingdom 280* 
Vyhaohchhatra (No* 8 S 6 ) on leather bag 


Aguru, Kus^ha (costus), Nalada (spike- 
nard), Guggula and Liquorice 208 ; 
Sandalwood, Priyanga, Gandha^ila, 
Bhadramusta, iSatapUvSpa, Jhamaka, 
Tungavtnfca, Hriv 0 ra,Ohoraka, Kalinga, 
TJnnaka and Lolupa 209 ; grass and 
reeds : Ka^a, Ku&, Potakila, Pavajja, 
MuStja and Usira («Khaskhas) 209 j 
Eohita fish 212 ; silver pot for milchiug 
cows 216 ; ornament for the neck set 
with jewels 218 ; ornaments : mukha- 
phulla 216-17, kshauma, unnata, keyHra 
angada, mekhala, gingamaka, palipada 
and udghattana 218; Kautamvara famous 
for her cloth specially linen 221 ; Gan- 
dhSra famous for her blankets some 
fetching a lac pieces 222 ; wooden spoon 
223 ; earthen dolls for children which 
were representations of the images of 
elephants, horses, bulls, deer, hare* 
monkey, peacock, swan, birds etc., 226 ; 
meraya (s=maireya) wine 227 ; seven- 
storeyed house 230; magician 239 ; 
confectioner 241 ; musician 241 ; man- 


draka-blower 241 ; weavers’ ward in 


Benares 244 ; enslavement of a prince 
and a princess not shocking to the social 
ideas of those days 252 ; slaves freeing 
themselves by payment 253 ; sacrifice of 
cooks (panthaiakuna) for the safety of 
the caravan*263 ; ni§ka 269 ; Amitrata- 
pana’s enslavement due to her father’s 
debt 273 fn.; price of slaves varied with 
their accomplishments, good birth, 
beauty etc. 273, 274 ; woolen blankets 
worth a lao 274. 


for keeping wealth 227 ; perfomet of 
spells 24L 

Journal Asiatique— (Vol IT) : Reimud on 
the identification of Tavadvfpa and 
Suvarnadvlpa with JSvi and Sainiltri 
162 in. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society— (1920) : on prehistoric symbols 
on punoh*marked coins 10, 

Journal of Literature and Science* Madras 
—(1858): Mr.Ellioton the punch-marked 
coins in the graves of Coimbatore 10. 

Journal of the Oriental Society of Germany 
— (VolXXII) : Dr. Ballensen on referen- 
ces in the Vedas to images of gods 57, 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute — (Tol. XTIII) : Gowland on 
Neolithic gold-mining centres in the 
Deccan 4 ; (VoL LIT) * 1, H, Hunt on 
Copper Age remains in graves discovered 
in the Ni:sam’s dominions 9 ; B, H* 
Hunt on Hyderabad pottery of the 
Copper Age resembling early forms of 
the mark pottery o! Igypt 18 ; 

Richard on some iron graves in North 
Aroot district 9 fn. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society— 
(Vob Til) : N, G. Walhouse on Copper 
Age remains in Coimbatore 8 ; (1888): 
Hewitt on the export of teak from the 
Malabar coast to Babylon 72, 163 ; 
(1889) : John Cockburn on the oave- 
paintings in the Kymore ranges 5 ; 
(1898): Kennedy on twde between India 
and Babylon in the stvenlh and sixth 
centuries B. 0. 16% (1925) s 1. Mmkmj 
in Ms article on Sumirian connections 
with Ancient India . on points of 
similarity between ancient Indian ' and 
Sumerian civilisation 17* 

Journal of, the Royal Bconoinie 'So«iely~ 

■ {mti} j'MtB. ' EKyw Datia, 'all 






exohauge in the Vedio Age as done 
by barter 75. 

Hapislhala SanihitS on mdaU : gold, ajas, 
lead, tin, and loha 123 ; washing 
for gold 125 ; fySma 131 ; ointments 
176. 

Kaniika Sutra of Atharvaveda with 
extracts from the commentaries of 
Darlla and Ke^ava edited with valuable 
notes by M. Bloomheld on charms to 
avert inundation 96 ; TrghtS.gha tree 
100 I 107 ; parihasta used 

as a bracelet 127 fn. ; weather- 
prophet 150 fn. 

Kauiika SHtra on canal irrigation and the 
practical part of the ceremony of letting 
in the water 93, 

Kau?!tak! Brihmapa (and Aitareya 
Br^hmapa)--Trans, into Eng, by A, B. 
Keith on a double crop 91 ; wooden 
sacrificial post 137; ritual, shoes made 
of bore skin 140 ; iresthin 152, 157. 
gambling as one of the causes of 
indebtedness 177. 

Kaujitakl SHtra on pallia (straw) 143 fn. ; 
the necessity of proving one’s descent 
from three generations of rjis before one 
can serve as a priest 155. 

Kaufitak! TTpanijad— *Trans* into Eng. by 
W* Max Muller in the S. B, E. series 
Vol. I. on vasana (cloth) 116 ; rassor 
182 ; raior case 132 ; isandl having 
four legs 138 ; paryyanka (bed-stead) 
188 ; irefthin 153, 157 ; King Ajita- 
'fetrn disputing with and instructing 
Brahmins in the lore of the Brahmii 
156 perfumes 176. ' 

...Kalhopanipd— Translated into,, English, by 
E, Max Muller in the S. B. B. series 
Tot XT, on gold’ 123 ; irink^, an orna- 
ment 128 i l^aiaor 132 } strord 132 i 


polished mirrors IS5 } pictures (light 
and shade) 142 ; painter’s brush 142. 

Ka^ika (commentary on Fanini’s Sniras) 
by Pandita Vamana and JayadityacSrya 
Edited by Panditas QangSdhara Sastri 
and Ratnagopala BhattachSrya ** Panini’s 
Stltra IV, 2, 68 tena mrvriUam 

referring to the foundation of Kau^amvi 
by prince Ku^amva 181 fn. 

Kathaka Samhita — Edited by L. Schrader 
in four vols. cn well-irrigation 
93 ; tantu (yarn) 115 ; veman 
(loom) 115 ; nivi (closely woven end of 
the cloth) 116 ; praghata (long and 
loose unwoven fringe with swaying 
tassels)»116 ; tfisa (shorter fringe of the 
cloth corresponding to the modern 
cbilka) 116 ; vatap§ (lengthwise border 
of the cloth which kept the web 
together from becoming threadbare 
by fluttering in the wind) 116 ; arokah 
(spotty patterns embroidered all over 
the cloth) 116-17 ; usnisa (a head dress) 
118 ; threads of wool 118 ; barSsi (a 
barken stuff) 119 ; metals : gold, ayas, 
lead, tin, syama and loha 123 ; washing 
for gold 125 ; ^yama 131 j methi 
(pillar) 145 ; knowledge not descent 
making a Brahmapa 155 ; setu (raised 
bank for crossing inundated land) 
160fn. ; fetamana (a medium of exchange) 
165 ; hiranya krsnala (a medium of 
exchange) 125, 167 ; ointment 176 j 
felali (annointing instrument used by 
males) 176. 

Otyajana 8rantast!tra on u§pl?a 118 ; 
tirpya (silk or linen garment) 119 ; 
preparation of soma drink 141 ; black 
and pointed shoes of the VrStyas 226 
gatam^na (a medium of exchange) 269. 

Kevaddha Sutta on the use of birds to 
guide pilots 262* , '• ' 



Khidira* QrbyasQtra — Trans, into Bng.., by 
H. Oldenburg in the S. B. E* series 
vol. XXIX. oD. rotation o! crops 
91, 200 ; da-r?! (a spoon) 223 ; razjor o£ 
udnmvara wood 224 ; basket 224 ; 
rules and rites on house-building 235 ; 
sesamum 202 ; rassor made of metal 

215 ^ brazen vessels 216 j brazen bowls 

216 ; ornaments 217 ; golden ornaments 

217 ; wreath of gold 218 ; rope 225 ; 
pitcher 225 ; shoes 226. 

Kindred Sayings (-"Sanyutta Nikaya) — 
Translated into Eng. by Mrs. Ehjs 
Davids and Mr. F. H. Woodward in 
three parts on all property left 
intestate or ownerless reverting to the 
crown 276. 

Ba Doctrine du Sacrifice— Sylvain Levi on 
the story of Manu dividing his property 
among his sons 84 fn, 

land system in South India between 800 
A. D. and 1200 A. D.— Dr. E. M. Gupta 
(Punjab Oriental series, VoL No. XX.) 
on two-field and three-field systems of 
cultivation 92 — 93. 

LatySyana Srautastitra with tie com- 
mentary of Agni Swam! on the 
necessity of proving one’s descent 
from three generations of rsis before 
one can serve as a preist 155. 

Literary History of India-*-R. W. Frazer 
on the PurusasHkta hymn 61 ; 
sea not unknown to the early Indo- 
Aryans 67. 

' ;l|fano heater Memoxrii^ YoL LX* Part'L 
' . ; (1915) on Heolitbio graves 6. 

Mah^bhasja of Patanjali critically by 
edited by Kielhorn : the commenta- 
tor N%ojibha#a’s wrong interpreta- 
tion of the Mauryas as idol-manufac- 
turers 165—66. , - 


Mahfoiddtsa on Timraparip! dwipa 261 fn. 5 
(commentary) on the difficulties ‘ of 
caravans figuratively doseriboil 263. 


Malffi-patinibblna Siittanta— Trans, into 
Eng. by T. W. BIijb Davids in the 
8 . B. B» series voi XL on the iix great 
cities and the small city of Kufeagara 
179-80 5 foundation of a fortress in 
Pataligrclma which along with the 
fortress grew up into the town 0 I 
P§taliputra 184. 

MahS-sudassaim Suttanta — Trans, into Eng. 
by T. W. Ehys Davids in the S. B. E. 
series vol. XL on towo-planning of 
Ku^avatl 155 ; detailed dosoriptioa of 
a flight of stairs 284. ■ 

Mahivagga — Trans, into Eng. by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. 1. series in vols. XIIL & 
XTIL on cultivation 0 ! lands by 
tenants 198 5 use of scare-crowi to 
protect the crops 199 ; channel dug for 
co-operative irrigation likened to a 
patchwork robe of the monks 200 j 
Simula cotton used in quilts 202 ; forests 
as elephant-preserves 204 ; coverlets 
' dyed with figures of animals 220 fn.; 
high quality of the cloth of the ^ivi 
country 22 ) ; various kinds of woolens 
221 ; palknka (high class bed-stead) 
222 ; Isand! 222 ; litter or sedan chair 
22 s ; apassena phalakam (board to 
lean against) 223 j five kinds ol abodes 
allowed to Buddhist monks 281 j i*- 
teusively built house® of lit riciir 

■■ olasset d'escribtd ' " " ' 182 "i ■ ogumpbeti 

( skins P) 233 fn. ; acljustible ihutteri 
for windows 234 ; relation beiwtia tie 
antevisika and the ielrya 245 ; ini'* 
. discharged slaves not, tligiblo, Jot the 

; - pav«|p. 


pieces for one liiglit m fee of a eouriesan 
(^ilavat! by imme) 257. 

Ma1ii,?aiTi4a~BtHto(l by W. Geiger on 
froniier villagas in Vanga ootmtry 187 
and 187 fn. 

Mftilrlyana Br^bmana ITpanisad— Translat- 
ed into Inglisb by Max Muller in the 
S. B* E. series in VoL XV, on plantain 
tree 105 fu. ; tbo work of the black- 
smith described ISl ; bell 132 ; vessels 
made of brass 133 ; painted -wall 142 ; 
karm^ra (blacksmith) 149 ; mripaca 
(potter) 150 ; public dancer 151 ; actor 
151 fn. ; magician 151 fn. ; prize- 
fighter 151 ; catching fish with a net 
170-71. 

Maitrayap! SarphitS — Edited by Ii. Schrs- 
der, on temfaa (loom) 115 ; ujpi§a 118 ; 
threads of wool 118 ; tSrpya (silk or 
linen garment) 119 ; kshauma (linen) 
119 ; metals : gold, ayas, lead, tin, 
^y toa and loha 123 ; washing for gold 
125 ; hiranjakrsnila ( a medium of 
exchan^ie) 125 ; opa^a 129 ; ^jSma 131 ; 
prSvepa (according to Geldner looking 
glass) ; potter 140, 150 ; knowledge 
and not descent making a Br^hmapa 
155 ; ointment 176 ; ^alalf (annointing 
instrument used by males) 176, 

MaJJhima Niki^ya (the first 50 disoouras) 
-—Translated into English by Bhikkhu 
Sflacara in two parts on the city of 
Attaka i» Anga 180 : Assapura, a 
nifama in Anga 180 j Halidda-vaipsa, 
a nlgama in the Kolija country 181 ; 
Eitagiri, a nigama in the kingdom 
181 ; forests as elephant-preserves 204 j 
thatched house 280 1 slaves .forming 
pari of a bouseholdar’s property 252- 
> 68'; beating a female slave (Ktlf by 
;■ ttiame) 266 ; female dancers and singers 
" 2M'} voyages oat of s%ht of land 258, 


Manchester Memoirs (Voh LX.)— Elliot 
Smith -on the causes that led to the 
establishment of Xeolithio settlements 
in particular localities 6, 

Maniismiti with the commentary of 
Medhatithi — Translated into English 
by Dr. Ganganatha Jha complete in 
ten vols, on the sharing of lands 
by the conquering persons 24 ; fines 
on piercing fine gems like diamonds 
and rubies and for boring pearls or 
inferior gems improperly 133 fn. ; 
krspala as a metallic standard 167, 
167 fn. ; Vena caste 248 ; Pukkasa 
caste 248 fn, ; Dhvajahrfca class of slaves 
252 ; Dapdadasa class of slaves 252 ; 
table of weights and measures on which 
the standard of exchange was based 269. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism — Kern on the 
sale of land to Anathapindada 192 fn. 

Mayamatam on the growth of villages into 
towns 183 fn. 

Manava GAyasfitra on temple 236. 

Myth, Ritual and Religion — Andrew Lang 
on the similarity in the primitive mode 
of accounting for creation from the 
sacrifice of a fabulous monsterman, 
a Purusa 61, 

Natural History — Pliny on Indian glass as 
superior to all others from the circums- 
tances of its being made of pounded 
crystal 135; fifty-eight rivers of 
India 200. 

Neu und Yollmondsopfer — Hildebrandt on 
prasitralmrapa .224 fn, 

Nirukta — ^YSaka on DevapI as ■ royal 
priest 156. 

Notes on the Age and Distribution of the 
Poote collection of Indian Prehistoric 
and Protoliistorio Antiquities (Madras, 
. 1916)r— B*‘uoe Eoot# onNeolithic ,pp|lej?y 
. 84 NealitMq itfoa, mduifijjf: ' 
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glass) 184 j bags tor holding milk, 
wine and other liquids made from 
oow-hide 110, 140, 169 ; methi (pillar) 
145 fn, ; viyitrl (female weaver) 149 fn. 
153 ; royal seers 155 ; royal priest 156 ; 
badvan (causeways) 160 } goat’s skin as 
clothing 112 j gambling as one of tho 
causes of indebtedness 177, 

PSnini See under Sfltras of PSpini. 

Plraskara GrhyasQtra— Trans, into Eng. by 
H. Oldengurg in the S. B. S. series 
vol. XXIX. on kiiaia (a variety of surl) 
14’2 ; pari^mt (a drink from flowers) 
142 ; position of women in relation to 
agriculture 153 j mudga 201 ; sesamum 
202 ; mustard 202 ; tortoises 202 ; 
spear 214 ; axe 215 ; copper raior 216 j 
brazen vessels 216 j an instrument of 
gold used in giving honey and clarified 
butter to tbs newborn child in the 
medhSjanana ceremony 217 { ornaments 
217 ; kupdala (earring) 218 } chariots 
222 5 akarsa phalakam (dice-board) 
fn. ; darvi (spoon) 223 { sruya (small 
sacrificial ladle) 223 ; mat SS24 ; basket 
224 ; shoes 226 ; wine of superior 
strength 228 ; rules end rites on house- 
building 235. 

Patimokkha— Trans, into Bng. by T. W, 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenburg 
in the S. B. E. series vol. XIII. on 
employment of weavers to weave cloth 
for monks 219 ; silk fobrics 221 ; use 
of money forbidden to the Saipgha 267 i 
practice o{ stamping itapmsipas on 
media of sxchange 269 }■ karia 
(••kar?apaps) enough for buying ooaess 
clothing for a monk and ten k&rfa’s fof 
a nun 278, ' 

Pliny’s Hataral Hiertoif ' fee under Httfeawd 

Histo*y-*PM»jrf 


painted figures on rooks in the Neolithic 
site of Kapgallu in the Bellary 
district 5, 

Numismata Orientalia— Golds tucker on 
stamped impressions on the media of 
exchange 269. 

Omina et Portenta— -Weber on charms to 
avert inundation 96 ; Sakadhumam 
(weather-prophet) 150 fn. 

Origin of the BrShmi Alphabet— -Btlhler 
on references to navigation in the 
5gveda 67. 

Origin and Growth of Religion among the 
Babylonians — Dr. Sayce See under 
Hibbert Lectures* 

Original Sanskrit Texts— Muir on kulyS 
in the Rgveda meaning artificial water- 
ways 29 ; on the probable use of cotton 
cloth in early Vedio Age 49 ; leather 
work in the Rgvedic Age 54 j absence 
of caste system in the Rgvedic Age 58. 

Oxford History of India— V. A. Smith on 
the non-existence of the golden age of 
poets in the primitive times 1 ; Purusa- 
gOikta hymn 61 j voyage of Skylax 
i down the Indus into the Indian Ocean 


Pali Dictionary— Ohilders on kutimyaka 
or kutamvika (private landowners) 191 
fn. ; Hikkho=»five suvarnas 270, 

Pali Dictionary— Rhys Davids on kutim- 
vaka or kutamvika (private land- 
owners) 191 fn. 

PaSlohaviipfe Brahmana — Trans, into lug. 
by Dr* Caland on mapi being work 
on the neck by means of a thread 52 ; 
goat’s skin as clothing 112 ; id^a (a 
shorter fringe of cloth corresponding 
to the modern cMlkS) 116 ; us^isa 118 ; 
barSsi (barken stuj^ 116 ; opaia 128 ; 
necklace of silver niskas 128, 130, 165 ,• 
prakaSa (according to Geldner looking 
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Perfpki of ti® Ifylhmaii Bm (Sohoff'a 
Eisg. Tmm,) on the discovery of the 
moasooB 74 ; the export of ebony from 
Barygam 70 fn. 

Prehiatoric Antiquities— *Sohr»dar on ayaa 
ai pure dark copper 49 ; loha as origi- 
nally meaning copper but later denoting 
iron 49, lEL 

Prehistoric India— Dr* Pafichanana Mitra 
(Second edition, 1927) on Feolithic 
pottery 4 ; rock-carving in Manbhandar 
village of Singhbhum 5 — 6 ; prehistoric 
rock-painting near Singanpur in the 
Baigaih district of C. P. 4-— 5. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
( 1867 ): Mr* H* 1* Blanford on the 
existence of man in India at a much 
earlier period than in Europe 1# 

Psalm® of the Brethern on channels dug 
for co*op0rativ0 irrigation likened to a 
patchwork robe of the Buddhist monk 
200 ; court^valuer 242, 266 ; slaves 
having no freedom except that given 
by their masters 253 j manumission 
of slaves 253 5 courtesans 257 1 fish- 
mongePs village at a gate of Sravast! 
265 i 

Psalms of the Sisters—Ses under Therf- 

githS. 

Ptolemy^i Geography — See under Geo- 
graphy— Ptolemy* 

MmEyspa— VilmikI (with the three com- 
mentaries of Tilaka, Siromapi and 
Bhujapa) complete in seven vols* 
on crops grown 94—95 ; importance 
of agriculture 95 j famine 96-97 1 
fortsti iuppifing resin, aloe, musk, 
sandalwood, lac, bides, honey and fuel 
and the materials for the construction 
of houses and sacrificial implements 97 ; 
different kinds of trees 98—105 5 beauti- 
ful avenues' of' twes in the city of 
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Ayodhyt 101 fn. 5 mango-gardens of 
Kotela 105 ;fn. ; groves of cocoanut 
trees along S, coast of the Deccan 
105 fn,; groves of plantain trees 105 fn. ; 
art of gardening 103 ; dung of buffaloes 
used as fuel 112; Kamvojja, Balillika and 
Sind famous for their horses 112, 158 ; 
flesh of sheep as food 112 ; cloth made 
of sheep’s wool 113 ; large size and 
great strength of the elephants of the 
Himalayan and Vindhyan regions 113, 
158 ; hides of elephants 113 ; hunting 
the deer and the antelope with the bow 
and the arrow 114 ; weaving industry 
120 — 22 : linen 120-21, woolen 121, 
silk 121-22 ; metals 123-24 ; mineral 
products like gairika, lime, mica, 
crystal and diamonds 124 ; goldsmith 
124, 149 fn, ; mining gold, gems and 
precious stones 125 ; silver mines 124 ; 
metal industries 126—133 1 various 
articles made of gold 126 — 127, various 
ornaments 129 — 80, various articles 
made of silver 130, metal vessels 131 ; 
spade 132 j hoe 132 ; bill -hook 132 ; 
iron axe 132 , iron box or trunk 132 ; 
169 ; collyrium pots 132 ; blade of an 
arrow 132 ; sword 132 ; armour 132 ; 
armour for elephants and horses 132 ; 
ornaments made of iron 133 ; images of 
tiger made of various metals 133 ; bell- 
metal milk-pots 133 ; brass 133 ; al- 
chemy 133 ; jeweller 134, 149 ; jewellery 
1S4 ; polished mirror 135 ; wooden 
sacrificial post 1S7 ; specialised carpen- 
ters 139 ; manufacturer of boxes 139, 
169 ; wooden sandals 139 ; artificial 
hill® made of wood 139 ; deer-skin used 
as seat-spreads 139 ; tiger-skin as cover- 
let for chariots 139 — 40 ; lion- skin as 
coverlet for chariots 140 ; leather-worker 
140, 149 ; pots like kumbhf, karambhl 


and stli§l! 140, 169 ; liqnor-pots 140 
169 ; altars and seats made of ivory and 
gold 140 ; pillars and windows made of 
ivory 140 | images o! ivory placed hi 
chariots 14,0 ; siir& that oossea eponta- 
neonsly from trees (8*iadi ?) 142; viirnpl 
and maireya wines 142 ; painters 142 ; 
rooms adorned with pictures made by 
skilfnl artists 142 ; images of horses, 
birds, serpents and of Laksmi with her 
elephants carved on a chariot 142; town- 
planning of the city of Lanka 146 — ^47 ; 
town-planning of the city of Ayodhya 
147 ; civic oonscionsness of the citizens 
in keeping with town-planning 148 ; 
weaver of rngs 149 ; scent-maker 149 ; 
potter 150 ; astrologer 150 ; physician 
150 ; ‘oook 150, 174 ; servant 150 ; 
washerman 150 ; musician 151 ; public 
dancer 151 5 actor 151 ; artist 151 ; 
painter 151 ; merchant 151 mason 
151 ; a brahmin earning livelihood by 
ploughing 153 ; Valmiki, a Sudra was 
the composer of the Ramayapa and a 
tsi 156 ; recognition of the position held 
by trades and crafts in society 158 ; 
references to sea-voyages 161-62 ; refer- 
ence to preparations for a naval fight 
162 ; India’s trade in silk with China 
162 ; flesh of goat, sheep and of hunted 
animals like black antelope and wild 
. boar as food 170 ; dried meat as food 
170 ; flesh of buffalo, cock, peacock, 
hare and various kinds of krkala as food 
in R^vana’s kitchen 170 ; asava and its 
preparation 171 ; luxury and the im- 
provement of art in the age of the 
Rfllmajana 174-76 ; gambling as one of 
the causes of indebtedness 177 ; duty of 
the state to promote the material wel- 
fare of the subjects 178 ; foundation of 
Kau^toyiby prince Ka4amva 111 fn. j 


inclusion of VSrtti (which eonoeriicd 
itself with the various bmnohes of pro- 
duction) in the royal curriculum of 
studies 275 5 king advised to pay proper 
attanlion to the property of IradorPi 
cultivators and the oaltle-farmow 275 — 
278 , 

Reallexicon der Indogermanischen Alter* 
tumsfcunde— Otto Schrader on the ori- 
ginal Aryan stock having acquaintance 
with agriculture long before their migra- 
tion into different lands 22 ; on the 
common knowledge of the arts of the 
weaver, the carpenter and the plaiter of 
grass and reeds among the people speak- 
ing the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages 45. 

Records of the Geological Survey (VoL I) : 
Dr. Oldham on the Godavari flake being 
formed from a compact light^soloured 
agate” 2 5 (Yol. XXXfll); Dr, 
Keith on the Burma find containing 
implements showing distinct traces of 
having been worked by man 1 , 

Report of the Archmlogical Survey of 
India, Madras (1914-15) ; Longhurit on 
Copper Age remains in Kurnool burial 
sites 8 ; the western (Bgyption) inilu- 
ence on the Copper Age pottery of S, 
and W. India 9. 

Report of the Archseologioal survey of 
India, Southern Circle (1902 — ^03) Mr, 
A. Rea on Copper Age ramaiM in the 
burial sites at Adiohanallur in Tinae- 

velly 8* 

Egveda ' Saiphitt with the commentary of 
SSyanlearya orifeioally edited by F, Max 
' Muller xa 4 vols, on cow as the medium 
of exchange 9— lOpgrowth of land- 
ownership and agricultural life 22-*34 j 
Aryans sharing among Ihemielveg the 
conquered land of -Ihe Ikfeiyui S 4 j * no 
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erected over or beside tne grave in 
memory o! the deceased or cbambera 
and vaults of subterranean or rock-out 
oaves 144 ; pillar (sthUpa) on Vadio 
grave 144 — 45 ; npalapraksin! (woman 
employed in grinding corn) 148 fn. ; 
vaptr (barber) 151 fn. ; kusidin (usurer) 
152 fn, j high status of the rathak§ras 
152 ; slavery 64, 153 ; dasa denoting a 
non-sacrifloer, a heterodox and not 
always a slave 153, 153 fn. ; ari^r 
(rower of a boat) 161 ; harmya 173 — 74 ; 
harmyesthah prince 137 — 74 ; prayers 
for freedom from debt 177 fn. ; protec- 
tion of crops from birds by making din 
and noise 199. 

Rgveda^ — Translated into English by E. T, 
H. Griffith in two vols. on Kakam- 
vara, soma umbrageous tree 42 ; 
uses of Valvaja (Bleusine Indica) 43 : 
Pata or PtthS, a climbing plant having 
medicinal properties 43 ; hunting lion 
from a place where men lie in wait to 
capture him or where a pitfall has been 
prepared to entrap him 44 ; Rgveda 
IV. 24. 10 and VIII. 1. 5 referring to 
images of gods 57 ; Rgveda IV. 32, 33 
referring to carved images of girls on 
wooden posts 57-58, 142 ; Rgveda IV. 
24, 9 suggesting haggling over prices 
65-66. 

Rgveda, the oldest literature of the Indians 
by A, Kaegi— Translated into English 
by R. Arrowsmitb on race of chariots 
drawn by horses as “the peaceful pre- 
paratinn for the decisive struggle on 
the battle-6eld” 39 ; lowest stage of 
developmont of arts and crafts in the 
j^gveciio -A.ge 44* 

;^gveda-^Biig. Trans, by H, H. ‘Wilson,' on 
paras as cities 26, 27-28 i teferenoas 
to weaving in the Rgveda 46 j. '^gyeda 


royal ownership of land 24—25 ; cor- 
porate village life 25-— 26 ; growth of 
towns 26-28 ; clearance of forests for 
purposes of agriculture 28 ; origin of 
the art of sowing seeds and of tlm use 
of ihe plough 28 — ^29 ; agricultural 
operations 28—29, 31—32 ; use of 

manure 29 ; irrigation by wells 
29—80, 93 ; ceremonies connected 

with agriculture 30—31 ; nature of the 
grains grown 32 ; food of the people 
32—85 ; domesticated animals 35 — 41 ; 
various kinds of trees 42, grass 43 and 
plants 43 ; economic importance of 
forests 41 ; hunting and fishing 43 — 44 ; 
weaving industry 45—49 ; dress 47 — - 
48 ; metal industry 49 — 52 ; various 
kinds of ornaments 51 — 52 ; carpentry 
52—53 1 pottery 53 1 leather-work 
54 ; manufacture of liquor 54 ; house- 
building 54—57 I painting and sculp- 
ture 57—58 ; caste system in relation 
to mobility of labour 5B — 62 ; different 
occupations 62-— 64 j domestic labour 

64— 65 I internal or domestic trade 

65 — ^66 ; means of communication : roads 
and rest houses for travellers 66, 159, 
beasts of burden etc,, 66 — 67 ; naviga- 
tion 67 — 69 ; combination between 
merchants 74—75 j methods and media 
of exchange 75—77 j general economic 
condition of the masses and the classes 
77—80 j indebtedness 79 ; rate of 
interest 79, 177 fn..; famine 80; hos- 
pitality and liberality 80 ; law of in- 
heritance 89 ; projtha (in pro?tha- 
iiya), something like a high and broad 
bench 137 fn. ; tseoana, vessel to hold 
liquids such as meabjuice 14Q, 169; 
ayasthipa (pillar made of ay as) 145 fn. ; 
aija or afiji meaning ornaments 127 
fn. j glha^ either an actual bouse 





IV. 24, 2 sngpstliig a coatraol for ialo 
65 ; law 

of iiaheritaaoe and S%ana’s interprela- , 
tion OB it 89 fn* 

^yedio Culture— A. 0, Das on onltiya* ■ 
of rice in the JRgvedio Age 82 fn* 

^Irangadbara Saipliita (Nirigiaya Sigara 
Press) OB table of weights and mea- 
sures 272 in* 

gatapatha BrEhmapa ( Ajmere edition ) 
OB sacriBoe described figuratively as 
plongbing, sowing and reaping 31 j 
garment of knia grass used by the 
wife of the sacrificer 43 fn. j alankira 
used for the first time in the, 51 fn., 127, 
rukma being worn on the breast by 
means of a chain ( rukmapa^a ) 52, 128 
tilpa 53 ; nature and construction of 
gxha (a memorial struoture) 58 fn. ; 

;,2.v of As^ndhivat and Parivakra 81- 
82 j feeling against land-transfer 85 j 
gifts of lands to Brahmins 85; Kshatriya 
clansmen apportioning! land given to 
; ttiem by a king with the mutual con- 
sent of all 85 ; every one being fit to 
be eaten tip by the king 85 ; grant 
of (public) land ?by the king with the 
consent of the clan 86 ; agrioulfcural 
operations 92 ; raid of cattle 109 ; 
various articles of food prepared from 
cow*s milk 110, 171 ; beef-eating 111 ; 
^wing filing against cow-slaughter 
111 I goat’s skin as clothing 112 ; 
origin of boar, its fat and the sandals 
made of its skin 113 ; tortoise 114 ; 
ir' anucMda (forward stretched web) 115 ; ■ 
sio (border or fringe of cloth)* 116 s da4a 
(border or fringe of cloth) 116 fp. ; nivi 
(closely woven end of the cloth) 116 j 
praghSta (long and loose unwoven 
fringe of swaying tassels) 116 i §rok5h 
. (^tty'pktteriii embroidered al^^^ 


cloth) 118-17} adhif isa (garminl to cover 
the uppr pari of the body) 117 } njipljft 
' 118 } tarpya (silk or linen garmeni) 
119 } metak t gold, ayas, Itaii lin, 
sytma and loha 123 j washing for gold 
125 } suvarim 125 fn. j p&das of gold 
125 fn. ; Satamam 125 fa* ; gold cm the 
priest’s finger 125 fn, ; karpiiobhana 
128 ; silver plates W j lohamaym 181 ; 
lohayasa 131 j prlkafe (according to 
Geldner looking glass) 134 j itandl 
(shining seat) made of Ddumvara wood 
138 } isand! made of Khadira wood ISi j 
asand! square in shapa 138 ; a ipan 
high asand! 138 ; knee high feand! 
138 } navel high isandl 188 1 nau- 
mapda (rudder of a boat) 189 ; goat- 
skin as the ritual dress of the priest 
189 5 goat-akin, tiger-skin and black 
antelope skin as coverlet for Isindf’s 
' 139— -40 5 ritual shoes made of boar- 
skin 113 } 140 ; burnt (pakva) bricks 
mentioned for the first time in, 143 fn* ; 
^ma^ina (funeral and memorial slmc- 
tore) and its three varieties— vSitu, gfha 
and prajfifeam 114 ; stone and timber 
pillars on ima^toa 145, 145 fn, ; dvftr 
(door) 145 fn, ; sihilpi (pillar) 145 fa, } 
ithflpa-rlja 145 fn, ; methi (pillar) 
145 fn, ; smelting of ores (aiman) 148 
fn, } female weaver 142. fn,, 158 j sto,ne-„ 
carving 149 fn* } pcwitioa of woman 
in relation to agriculture 158~64 j 
royal seers 156 ; kings Janaka and 
A4vapali disputing with and iasiwoling 
brahmapas in the lore of the Brahmi 
166 } horses imported fwiia the Ittdus 
regions "'168 } letu ' (raisti" ' bank " for 
crossing inuadaltd land) 160 f», ; 
reference to sea and seip 2 mv%afcioa by 
Mann, the Indian 161 ; manomva- 
iirpsttwm (sliding dvira of Ihi iMp) '161 



fn, ; illip having two rudders 161 ; 
nivfija (pilot) 161 ; tai§ imbalance) 164 ; 
iatainSiia (a medium of eitohange} 165— 
66 ; a feltimina was vrtta (i.e., round) in. 
shape 166 ; suvarpa (a medinm of 
exchange) 166 ; pMa (a modinm of 
exohftBge) 166 5 avasatha ( structure 
of some sort for the reception of 
gnosts ) 168 fm ; YaJfiavalkja’s, fond- 
ness for beef 170 ; liberalitj of princes 
173 ; ointment 176 5 gambling as one 
of the causes of indebtedness 177 ; 
saresifca, a reed stalk with a tuft as 
annointing instrument 176 ; Kaniim- 
veja, one belonging to the city of 
Ko^im?! 181 fn. 

^atapatlm Brihmapa — Trans, into lug, 
by J* Iggeling in five vole, (in 
the S, B. B, series) on Prof 
Eggiling’s acceptance of S^yana’s inter- 
pretation of a iatamSna as having been 
100 m^nas or guilja-berries in weight 
166 . 

Sftmavada— Sng. Trans, by Stevenson 
on the preparation of Soma sacrificial 
drink 141* 

^iiikhjijana Arapyaka Bpanisad — Trans, 
into Sng. by A. B. Keith on paryyanka 
(bed 'Stead) 1S8 ; isandf having four 
legs 138 ; 

SinkbySyana Gfhyasiitra — ^Trans. into 
Snglkh by H* Oldenburg in the 
S. B. E. series voi XXIX on 
klEla (a variety of eurS) 142, 2*37 ; 
.pariirut (a drink from flowers) 142 j 
vrfhi (rice) 20 ( 1 ; yava 201 ; mudga 
201 I iisammm 202 ; mustard 202 ; 
indigo 202 ; Sana (Orolalaria Janica) 
202 ; consecration ceremony, 'of , a 
garden 213; sword 214; axe .215; 
copfMr raior 216 ; gold vessels 216 ; 
gold spoon 217 j golden ornaments 217 ;■ 
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earring ■ 218 j chariot ■ 223 ■ ; ^ smo'^ ■' (ladle) 
323 ; sniva (small sacrificial ladle) 223 ; 
pitcher 225 ; pot for keeping curds 
225—26 ; shoes 226 ; women drinking 
wine at marriage festivals 227 ; sura 
227 ; rules and rites on house-build- 
ing 235 ; temples 236. 

Sanyutta-Nikaya— Bee under Kindred Say- 
ings. 

Sayapa*s commentary on the Rgveda — on 
the fowler’s wife cutting a bird evident- 
ly for food (in Rgveda 1. 92* 19) 33 ; 
tridh'Itu and trivarutha (in Rgveda 
VI 45. 9) 56 ; %veda IIL 3L 1—2 
referring to customs or laws of succes- 
sion to property 89. 

Si— yu— ki ( Buddhist Records of the 
Western World) by Hiuen Tsang — • 
Trans, into English by S. Beal on the 
story of the maritime adventures of the 
lion-prince Sirnihala 261 ; kingdom of 
women 261 ; red sandal-wood image of 
the Buddha caused to be made by the 
minister of king Udayana, a contem- 
porary of the Buddha 236* 

Sociale Gliederang Indien — Pick on Kdicca 
Brahmins ‘inheriting a stricter standard 
of life 238. 

Some Aspects of the Earliest Social 
History of India — S. 0. Sarkar, London, 
1928 on opa4a as a style of hair- 
dressing 51 fn* I kurira ns a style of 
hair-dressing 53 fn. ; building activities 
developing through the needs of social 
and corporate life of the Vedic Aryans 
[as in the case of Vedic gosthi (club) 
vidatha ( royal 'audience hall ), sabhS 
and the like ] 57 ; uttuda (sprung from 
tuda or mulberry tree i* e,, silken) 119 ; 
kumva and kurira as a kind of horn- 
shaped coiffure 127 fn., 128 In. 
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St. Petersburg Dictionary— oti dama 85 In.; 
pasi^asad 55 In. ; papi 74 ; auQka as 
an adverb only (and not as an ornament) 
51 ; ope^a as hair-tape or hair-net 51 ; 
khadi as an ornament o£ three kinds 
52 ; iSyamd, name of various plants 
107 fn. 

Study in the Economic Conditions in 
Ancient India, A— Dr. PrananStha on 
the relative value of gold and silver in 
Kautalya’s time 271. 

SBtras of PdpinI on akhana (“a pit artifi- 
cially made where the hunter could lie 
in wait at a convenient distance for 
shooting) 114 fn. ; pMa as a metallic 
standard 167 ; Salatura city 182 ; 
Takksasila 183 ; Sana (Orotalaria Junioa) 
202 ; gramah iilpini (craftsmen attached 
to a village) 213 ; gr5makautabhy5m 
oa taksapa (carpenters attached to a 
village) . 213 ; bell-metal 216 ; kantha 
220 ; kausaya cloth 221 ; carpets 
221 fn. ; Kapife famous for grapes out 
of which wine was prepared 228; 
temple qf the gods 236 ; actor 241 ; 
Ohakravarman, a Kshatriya was a 
grammarian 248 ; vaitanika (wage- 
earner) 251 ; dvaipyo vanika (merchants 
trading with islanders) 259 ; salt 
merchants 265 ; spice merchants 265 ; 
saurpa, vBsanam and mandgika proving 
the existence of barter 268 ; bovine tale 
as a standard of value 268 ; cow as a 
standard of value 268 ; kSrjSpana 268, 
p5da 268, papa 268, fetamSna 269, 
nipka 269, hirapya 269, kaipMi 269 and 
vista 269 as media of exchange ; 
stamped impressions on media of 
exchange 269; mSsa (as a kind of 
weights) 272 ; adhaka (a kind of 
measure) 272 ; dvaigupika, traigupika 


and daiaikidaiSika proving the oxhor- 
bitant rates of interest 274—78. 

ButtanipSta— Translated into English by 
V, Fausboll in the S, B. E. series 
Vol. X. on cattle-rearing by 
Bharadwaja, a Brahmin 211 ; Brahmin 
peasant Bharadwaja 238, 246 In. ; 
bhilaka (day-labourer) 251 fn. ; route 
from ^rSvastl to Patitthana described 
264 ; (commentary) on SirimS, a courte- 
san whose mother was also a courtesan 
257. 

Suttavibhanga on pe^akara (weaver) 240 ; 
rathakSra 240 ; low castes and trades 
248-49. 

Taittirlya i-rapyaka with the commentary 
of Bbaskara— Edited by Mahadeva 
Ssstrl in three vols. on the slaughter 
of the cow as an invariable accompani- 
ment of the Rajasnya, Ysjapeya and 
the A^vamadha ceremonies 110. 

Taittirlya Brahmapa with the commentary 
of Siyapaolrya in three vols. on sura 
as a drink of ordinary life 35 fn., 54 ; 
talpa (son bom on the nuptial bed- 
stead i. e., legitimate son) 53 ; Jana- 
^rateya as a nagarin 82 ; two kinds of 
rice ! a^u and mahSvrlhi 94 ; 180 

domestic animals to be sacrificed in 
Aivamedha 110 ; beef-eating 110, 111 ; 
sacrifice of buffaloes 111 ; vornSna 
(loom) 115 ; tClsa (a shorter fringe of 
the cloth corresponding to the modern 
ohilkS) 116 ; tSrpya (silk or linen gar- 
ment) 119 ; hirapya-kr?pala 125 ; 
prakSia (according to Gelduer looking 
glass) 134 ; kfioha (glass or laweUery) 
183, 135 ; t&Ipa (nuptial bedstead) made 
of Ddnmvara wood 137 ; proi^ba (some- 
thing like a high and broad bench) 
137 ; mantras for the preparation of 
Soma drink 142 ; fofflhin 18^ 157 fn. ; 
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lois of llio former high status of the 
mtliakira throfi^:(h devotion to ' a 
moolmiiioal art 152, 154; position of-' 
womciia with regard to agriculture 
153--*54 ; vap’ij (mowhant) 158 ; sotu 
(raised bank for crossing inunclatod ' 
land) 160 fn*; ^atamSna (as a medium of. 
exchange) 167 ; oattle driven out to 
grasse thrice a day 167 } ^Ivasatha 
(itruotu'ie of some sort for the recep- 
tion of guests) 168 in , ; liberality of 
princes 173, 

Taittirfya Sanjlnti («» Black Tajurveda) 
with the eommeatary of Siyapacarya 
on separate ownership of land 82 ; 
ownership of land 82—84 ; story of 
Maau dividing his property among his 
ions 84 ; rise of landed aristocracy 88 ; 
law of inheritance 90 ; use of six or 
twelve oxen to drive the plough 90— 
91 ; plough-share 90—91 j seasons 
bearing on agriculture 91 j well-irriga- 
tion 93 ; crops grown 94 ; different 
kinds of trees 99 , 103, plants 107 and 
grass 109 ; cow as a medium of ex- ■ 
change 111 ; use of bullocks in ploughing 
land and in drawing waggons and carri- 
ages 111 ; camel as an object of sacrifice 
112 ; goafs milk as the highest form of 
draught 112 , 112 fn. ; had effects of 
accepting the gift of a sheep 113 ; sheep 
used in drawing the plough 113 ; ass 
as **th® best burden-gatherer of animals*’ 
HE 5 pits artificially made where the 
hunter could lie in wait 114 ; tortoise 

114 jprIoInItSna (forward stretched web) 

115 ; vtsas (cloth) 116 ; nivi (closely 
' woven end of the cloth) 116 i praghSta 

(long and loose unwoven fringe With 
iwaying ' tassels) 116 ; tllja (a shorter 
Mnge of the cloth corresponding to the 
modem ,ohilfea) 116 ; vStapIna 0engih- 


wise border of the cloth which keep the 
web together from becoming thread- 
bare by fluttering in the wind) 116 ; 
ufpTsa 111 ; tarpya (silk or linen gar- 
ment) 119 ; kshauma (linon)119 ; metals : 
gold, ayas, load, tin, %ama and loha 
123 ; origin of silver 123 ; washing for 
gold 125 ; hiranjakrsnala 125 ; ^ata- 
mSna 125 ; hiranyagarbha 125 ; various 
kinds of ornaments like opa^a, sraj, 
pundarlsraj and bhoga 128 ; silver 
plates 130 ; loha 131 j ^jSma 131 ; 
sickle to cut and trim the sacred grass 
132 ; dhruva (wooden sacrificial ladle 
having the largest bowl) 136 ; Juhu 
(wooden ladle) 136 ; npabhtt (wooden 
ladle) 136 ; wooden mace used in sacri- 
fice 136 ; wooden Soma reservoir 136, 
169 ; wooden instrument called sphya 
136 ; wooden sacrificial posts 137 ; 
vanaspati (timber post) 137 ; pitha (in 
pithasarpin), a wooden seat 137 ; Ssandl 
(shining seat) whose use in ritual by a 
priest ensures sSmrajya for hia client 
13S ; waggon 138 ; boat 138 ; hide- 
dresser 139 ; dry skin-bag as sacrificial 
fee 140, 169 fn, ; ritual shoes made of 
black antelope skin 140 j mantras for 
repetition at every stage of the manu- 
facture of Soma sacrificial drink 141 5 
intoxicating effects of Soma drink ; the 
story of Ti^warupa 141 ; various kinds 
of altar-bricks 143—44 ; durya (door) 
145 fn. ; methi (pillar) 145 fn, ; bhisak 
(physician) 150 fn. ; physicians already 
came to be disliked 152, 152 fn,, 154 — 
55 ; knowledge not descent making a 
brahmapa 155 ; setu (raised bank for 
crossing inundated land) 160 fn* ; ^ata^ 
mana (as a medium of exchange) 165 ; 
milching cows thrice a day 167 ; 
ukhS (cooking pot) 169 ; brahma-udana 





Uvlsagadasao— 'lug. IVaiis, fey A. P, 11, 
Hoernle on ifeo cities of Ala?! ISO* 
V8.tStms! 180* Chainpsl ISO* IiKliipatilia 
181| Kampilya 181, KoicitiivI 181* 
Kuilnm 181, Milliiii 112, Polilsaprira 

182, Ktalipattaka 182, llfijiigilm 182, 
Sink%a 182, Baketa 182, Setevya 182, 
Sagala 182, Stiipsiamlm 18J, Takkjailt 

183, Fkkat#a 181 ami VaifeH 183; 
Vai^SH was known as YanlyagSma witfe 
Kullnga and Knndaglma as its aabnrfes 
183 ; town-planning of Ve^lll 185, 244 ; 
village of potters near PoHsapnra 187, 
225. 

Vaijayant!'--Yadavaprak§^a on tfee growth 
of villages into towns 183 fn, 

V^fistha Dharmasdtra— Trans, into Eng. by 
George Biihler in the S, B, E, scries 
voL XIV, on the imposition of finoi on 
village as a whole 190 ; vitlago olders 
administering justice 190; di4iiietioii 
of royal domain from land of the 
ordinary landholders 191 ; mode of 
aoqnisition of property 191 ; proofs of 
title to property 192 ; provisions on 
the right of way and evidenoa in dis- 
putes regarding immovable property 
192 ; acquiring property by usage 192 
—93 ; state management of the property 
of widows and minors 193 ; laws of 
inheritance and succession 193*«^95 ; 
one-sixth as tho royal sliiire o! tlio 
wealth of the subjects 196 ; exemption 
from taxation 196 ; objects tnado of 
leather 228 ; objaols made o! boiio am! 
conohshell 221) | actors condomiitd 249 ; 
the other condemned professions SlPfji*; 
ipaddharma 250 j ikves txeinpled frcim 
taxation owing to loii of f§mm 253 ; 
Brahmins permitted to barter home- 
grown corn, food etc., 267 ; lilhita 
Of ¥,) 271* 275 i, .i»0«i#y-lt»di»g 


169 ; cooking left to the wife 171 ; 
ointment 176 ; isika (annointing ins- 
trument) 176 ; origin of colljrium 176 ; 
gambling as one of tho causes of in- 
debtedness 171. 

Taittirfya Sarahitd — Keith’s Eng, Trans, on 
separate ownership of land 82 ; father 
making common property with the 
'eon 83, 

Tandya Maha Brahmana with the commen- 
tary of Sayapacarya critically edited by 
Pandita A. Ohinnaswami Sastri 1935. on 
beef-eating 110 ; golden sraj (an orna- 
ment) 128, 

Theogony of the Hindus — Count Bjorns- 
tjirna on the points of similarity 
between the religious systems of Ancient 
India and Egypt 19—20. 

,TherIg§th§ on Benares cloth fetching 1000 
pieces 220 ; Benares famous for her 
silk fabrics 221 ; manumission of slaves 
253 ; Vimala* a courtesan whose mother 
was also one 257 ; satakas worth 1000 
pieces of copper 274 ; Isidasi reduced 
to slavery in one of her previous births 
on account of her father’s debts 275 ; 
5dhi (deposit of pledges on which loan 
was granted) 257, 

Therigatha commentary on Punna’s admis- 
sion into the Buddhist samgha only 
after she was emancipated by her 
master 254 ; woman working as keeper 
of burning ground though no wages ara 
mentioned 256. 

Times of India Illusirated Weekly (7th 
March, 1926 ) on the prehistoric 
civilisation of the Indus valley 12—16. 

Tod’s Bajasthana— See under Annals and 
Antiquities of Bajasthina — Col, Tod. 

Travels of Marco Polo — Sir Henry Tale 
revised by Cordier on Indian dqgr 164, 


oven in the Rgvedic Aga 33 ; sbU in the 
Rgvedio Ago 84 ; Vedio anrS (as opposed 
to Soma) being a drink of ordinary life 
85 fn., 54 ; no montion of horse-riding 
in war in the JJgvoda 38 ; high social 
status of the rathakSra and the takjan 
45 ; v§ya (weaver) 68 j loha originally 
moaning copper later denoted iron 49 j 
Agni and the sages as pathifcrt (path* 
makers ) 66 ; ota 46 fn. ; existence of 
longer vessels with many oars for sea 
voyages in the Rgvedic Age 68^ ; 
pani 74 ; niska as a sort of ourronoy 
76 ; story of Mann dividing property 
among his sons 84 fn. ; the epithet 
devourar of the snbjeois applied to the 
king indicates king’s political superior- 
ity and not his ownersip of the soil 85, 
85 fn, ; king’s right to apportion the 
land with the consent of the clan as 
containing the germ of the later state- 
ownership of the soil 86 fn.j vali (king’s 
revenue) 87-88, 88 fn.; only five seasons 
in the year 91 fn.; drSpi as a coat of mail 
117 fn. ; gold obtained from the bed of 
rivers 125 and from mines 125 ; vlya 
(weaver) 149; urd&ra (a wooden vessel of 
definite size used in measuring grain) 
164 ; ki??ala, maja and other grains 
used as standards of weight in measur- 
ing precious metals 164 ; Vedic village 
167 ; k?attr ; Ms functions 174 ; 


condemned 274 ; six different kinds of 
interest 275, 277 ; two, throe, four and 
five in the hundred is the monthly rata 
of interest according to caste 275, 
277 i interest on articles like gold, 
grain, beasts of harden etc,, without 
security could lie increased six or eight- 
fold 275, 277 ; interest stopped with 
the death of the king in whose reign the 
transaction took place 275 ; king’s duty 
to maintain 4rotriyas, the weak, the 
aged, women without means and luna. 
tics 275 ; property other than a Brah- 
min’s left ownerless reverts to the 
crown 193, 276 ; undue raising of prices 
condemned 277 ; those exempted from 
taxes 277 j food of the money-lender 
who exacted mors than the legal rate 
of interest was impure 27? ; king’s duty 
to guard against the falsification of 
weights and measures 277 ; begging 
Brahmins denounced as thieves 278. 

Tijasaneyi Saiphita-— 5«e ;,under White 
Tajurveda. 

Veda of the Black Tajur School — ^Keith 
Beo under TaitMriya SagihitS — Keith’s 
Kng. Trans. 

Vedio Index — Maodonell and Keith on 
Aryans having aeqaaintanoe with agri- 
culture in the Indo-Iranian period 22 ; 
dftsa chiefs ruling over paras 23 ; 
private owimrship of land 24, 82 fn. ; 
vil and |ana 24 ; monarchy as a well- 
estabiished institution in the %vedio 
Age 25 ; rejection of Zimmer’s view 
that the grftmapl was the president of 
the village council 25-26 ; use of sak|t 
(manure) in the ^Igvedic Age*; well- 
irrigation in the %TOdio Age 29-30; 
Tava meaning any kind of grain and 
not barley 82 ; cow, though its flesh was 
taken was gradually acquiring lanctity 


Vedio India—Ragozin on early cultivation 
of the cotton plant or tree by the Indo- 
Aryans 49 ; navigation unknown to the 
Bgvedio Aryans 67, 

Vedio Mythology — Maodonell on the oara of 
Qhofi’s skin-disease 63 ; well-irrigation 
in the Rgvedio Age 29-30 ; story of 
Manu dividing property among Me eoiwi 
84 fn. 


1 
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Vedisohe Mythologie'^A. Hillebrandt, re?is* 
ed and enlafgad in two ?ols« 1927~29« 
on the preparation of Soma drink 34 fn. 

Vedisohe Studien— -Geldner on anika as an 
ornament 51 ; the existence of the caste 
system in the %vedio Age 58 ; privepa 
(dooking glass ) 135 ; harmyejthah 
prince 173*4* 

Vedisohe StudieB— Pisohel (Voh 11*) ob 
patsyasad [patsya (n) meanmg a honse] 
55* 

Vimanavattu commentary on the cities of 
Ayoijha 180, Varanasi 180, Kampilya 

181, Ko^amvi 181, Madhnra 181, Mitbila 

182, Sigala 182, Siketa 182 and Vai^i. 1 ! 
183 ; female slaves fetching water 252 ; 
a slave-girl beaten to death 255 ; story 
of a slave-girl flying to the forest to 
commit suicide, nimble to bear rude 
treatment 255 — ^56 ; trade-route from 
Kan^amvl through Sind to Sovira 264* 

Vinaya Texts—Translated into English by 
T, W* Rhys Davids and Hermann 
Oldenburg in the S, B. E, series vols. 
XIII,, XVIL and XX* on large holdings 
(of 8000 acres) 190 ; channels dug for 
co-operative irrigation likened to patch- 
work robe of the monks 200 j hot-air 
baths 234 ; dagobas or topes 236 5 
fresco-painting 237 ^ physician’s fee 
of 16,000 pieces for curing a merchant- 
prince’s wife 289 j a thief not to be 
ordained as a nun without the sanction 
of the guilds 244 ; guilds as arbitra- 
' tors 244 ; parents discussing the beet 
profession for their wards without a 
reference to the tather^s trade' 24S ; 
low castes and low^ trades 248 j fifty 
kahipapas for one night as the fee of a 
courtesan (Amvaplll). 257 ; a Hindu 
merchant’s seventh trading voyage on 
high seas 259 ; navigability ' by sea** 


going ihipi of the Ganges and the 
Tamunt 284 ; taverns for tlie gale of 
liquor 265 ; hotels for the sales of 
cooked meat and rice 2(55 ; barlor 
prescribed for the Buddhist Saiiigiiii 
in certain cases 207 ; suvarpa and 
hirapya as media of exchange 269 ; 
one pi.da was equal to five mifakas in 
Eajagrha in AJSIa^atru’s timie 270; 
the purchasing power of a copper 
kSrsSpaua 273 ; debtors unfit for 
admission into the Buddhist Satpgha 
275 ; famine 280, 

Wages Question, The-*-Walk©r on Indians 
' abiding in their lot with oriental 
stoicism and fatalism 247. 

Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation- 
La Couperie on maritime intorccnirso 
, beiweom.India and China from about 680 
B. C, 162 ; foundation of an Iiwlian 
colony about the present Gulf of 
Kiao — Ichoa called Langga (after the 
Indian name of Lanki or Ceylon) 162* 

White Yajurveda (together with the Kilnva 
recension) on crops grown 93*94 5 
forests supplying wild rice (rilvira) 97, 
bdellium 97, animals 97 and lioiiay 97 5 
different kinds of trees 99| 100 , lOO, 
104, 106, 107, 108 j 609 animals brought 
for the Horse-sacrifice 109-10 i bullocks 
carrying loads 111 ; sacrifice of buffaloes 
111 I horses given as sacrificial fee 112 ; 
camel as an object of sacrifice 112 j 
asses drawing the car of the A^wiiis 
113 1 boar as an objeci of iacrifico 
to Indra 118 ; ilephaat-feoiiiera 113 ; 
fishing in rivers and kkes 114 j fish* 
vendor 114 ; teolmical terms comiieted 
with weaving like olu (woof), viiairi 
(loom) and mayukha (wooden pp lo 
stretch the web 01 or iholtlo) 115 5 
.(cloth) 116 i thi»a 4 « < wool 

Alt 




118 ; metab i cfolcl, ayap, ^ySma, loha, 
loa<l, tin ami silver 123-23 ; p;oklamith 
124, 12S fn. ; p:ol<l plocos 125 fn. j a 
circular Rold disc or plato with 21 
knobs naoil in sacrifice 125 ; gold 
nomllos nsosl in sacrifice 125 ; hira'Ciya- 
garblia 125 ; sacrificial canldron with 
golfion hamlltis 12{> ; gohlon ornamonta 
127, 128 ; various oraamtjnta Hko aock- 
chain, opafe, gold worn as amnlot 
128; goldon trappings for horses 
128 j silver noodles nsect in sacrifioo 
130 ; loha 131 ; ^ySma 131 ; iron- 
smoltor 131 ; blacksmith 131 j 
receptacle hammered or formed 
with a tool of ayas 181 ; metal jug 
131 ; sickle to cut the ripened grain 
131 ; knife 131 ; iron axe 132 ; ra«or 
132; fetters made of iron 132 ; load 
needles »«od in aacrifioe 132 ; armour 
182; iron castles (nsod figuratively) 
182 1 srnva (sraail wooden sacrificial 
ladle) 136 ; sruo (largo wooion ladlo) 
136 ; wooden sacrificial spado 136 ; 
wooden Soma reservoir 136, 169 ; foar- 
oornered Baorifical cups of Khadira wood 
186 j roortar-shapod cup of Palita wood 
136 j wooden Soma caps 136, 169 ; 
wooden mortar and peatlo for extracting 
Soma Juice 186, 169 ; wooilen noodles 
used in stitching together the folding 
doors of the oart-shed 136 ; fire sliovel 
or poker made of Palana wood 186, 169 ; 
wooden instrumoni called sphya 136 ; 
wooden aicrifioial posts 137 j drapad 
(timber post) IS? j thrones made of 
Khadir® wood 137 ; pitha (in pithasar- 
pin), a wooden seat 18? ; Isandl (shin- 
ing seat) 187, 138 j rajSsandl (shining 
seat for kings) 138 ; war-ohariota 188 ; 


earls 138, carriage 138 ; potter 1*10 ; 
mrnmaya nkhS (oarthon cooking pot) 
14), 169 ; dv.’ir (door) 145 ; diiryu (door) 
145 ; diiropa (door) 145 ; principal occu- 
pations of tho pooplo 148 fn., 14S*— 51, 
174; wesmou splitting cane, working in 
thorns, doing ombroidory ivork, dealing 
in lovo charms, washing and tlyoing 
cloths and making soabliards and nint- 
menta 153 ; gapa and gauajmti 157 ; 
vapij (raorchant) 15S ; rofonmeos to the 
soa 161; aritram (oar) 161; ship propollod 
by 100 oars 161; tnl.l (balance) 164, 271 ; 
women fetching water 172 ; birth of 
indnatrious women, a blessing which tho 
Horse-sacrifice will bring to tho 
king 172; ointmont-makor (usually a 
fainalo) 176, 158 ; duty of tho slate to 
protect tho lifo and property of the 
snbjucts as also to promote their 
juaturin! welfare 17t>— 77 ; ideal of 
happiness which tho king pmy« to tho 
gods for hif country to attain 178. 

White Yajnrveda— -Mug. Trans, by It. T, 
Jf, GriflUh on diiTeront crops gtown P4 ; 
tho use of tho timlwr of K&rshamarya 
tree (Gmolina Arbora) in making «acri- 
fichil ladles lOO ; Krmiika trou as 
furnishing kindling sticks for sacrifieial 
purjiosos 100 ; goat as an object of 
saerifioa to VSyu 112. 

YSjnavalkhya Sanihitt on tho right of 
ooUocting grass, fruits and flowets enjoy- 
ed by Brahmins 82. 

ITioitschrifI dar Doutsehon Morgan landis- 
ohen Gosollschaft (vol. IX.) % Ma* Mnller 
on the different Imphsmenti memtimwil 
in the GfhyawQtms 224 fn. ; (vol. I.I.) ; 
Oideabtirg on tho oxistoiim» of lha east# 
system in the Rgvedio Ago 5H. 


11. Subject Index, 

[ references are to the pages of thk work ] 


A 


Agriculture, clearance of forests for pur- 
poses of, 28 ; implements for, 28-29 ; 
application of manure for, 29, 92-93 ; 
irrigation for, 12, 29-30, 93, 260 ; 
rainfall a necessity for, 11, 30, 199-200 ; 
prayers and charms for rainfall 30, 96 ; 
charms to avert inundation 93, 96 ; 
prayer for a bumper harvest 96 ; 
troubles the agriculturist had to 
contend with 95-96 ; agricultural opera- 
tions 81-32, 92-93, 198-99 ; successive 
stages of, 198-99 j rotation of crops 
91 1 khila system of, 91-22 ; cultivation 
of land by peasant-proprietors 197-98 ; 
cultivation of lands belonging to others 
198 ; measures for the protection of 
the crops 199 j ceremonies connected 
with, 80-31, 96, 199 ; products of, 32, 
93-94, 95, 200-02 5 position of women 
in relation to, 153-54. 

Agriculture, not known to the Palaeolithic 
Indians 1 ; in the ISTeolithio Age 3 ; 
in the Indus Talley in the Chaloolithic 
Age 11-12 j known to the Aryans in 
the Indo-Iranian period 28 j in the 
j^vedio Age 23-24, 28 — ^32 j in ■ the 
'■ Brihmapa period 90--*96 j in the Age 
' of Gautama Buddha 

Agricultural products, ^ in the %vedic Age 
■ 82 j in the Brahmapa period 93--*94 ; in 
the Age of the Bamayapa 96 1 in the 

Age of Gautama Buddha 200--02. 


Agriculturist, status of the, in tlio %fadic 
Age 64 ; change for the worse in the 
Brahmapa period 152, ff, 85* 

Alchemy P ( in the Age of the Eamayapa ) 
133* 

Arboriculture -- Bee under Gardening, 

art of. 

Architecture, In the NeoUtMc Ag § ; thatohod 
huts 3 ; prehistoric cemetries 6 ; in the 
Oqpper Age ; megalith ic monuments ol 
Coimbatore and Hyderabad Cairn 
burials 8-9 5 in the Okd^ditM^ Ag 0 : 
dwelling houses of Mohen*o Bare with 
brick-filling bath rooms and paved 
washing places near walk 14*15 j a 
temple with a bath at Moheaso Baro 
15-16 ; the dwelling houses of Harappa, 
one of which had narrow walls and 
corridors 16 ; brick-siruotures like 
Hindu SamMhfs 16 ; in the ^gmiie 
Ag$ I gfha (a memorial structure erected 
over or beside the grave) 56 j the 
harmya 56, 173-74 ; the f idatha (royal 
audience hall) etc. 67 ; in Iho JirSA-UMipa 
pmriod s the ordinary dwelling house 
in which bamboo-work prsdominated 

143 j imaitaa (memorlftl sknctarts} of 
three kinds vi».| vtifeUi gftta md prag- 
fiiaam usually made ol tiricfci or •teats 

144 ; timber arohitaoturs 145 i amsalha 
(a temprary glruoture for the ract ption 
of guests) 168 ; in the Ag$ 0/ IS# 

Kaifceyfi Mahala with its 
krodhigSra, cilragfha,’ liit%|ha tic* 


174 ; Yavarlja Eama’s M»h*Ia 174-78 } 
RiTftlia’s palace with its krodhagSra, 
kamagrha, divavihamgrha, eitragrha, 
Iat%rha, artificial moantains made of 
wood etc. 175 ; in the Ago of Qmtama 
Buddha ; thatched honses 230 ; 
B«Yen>«toried bnildings 230 ; dharmo^aia 
230 ; asana>i!ala (resting place for 
travellers) 2^ ; saipsthagtra {town- 
ball) 230-81 } ohaitya 231 j kf^SlS, 
of which a portion was reserved for the 
reception of gaests, a portion lor tbs 
poor and the helpless and a portion for the 
delivery of helpless women 231 ; a privy 
with doors in which a lamp was kept 
bnrning the whole night 231 ; baildings 
of five kinds in which monks were 
permitted by the Baddha to live vis.f 
vih&ra, ardhayoga, prfis&da, harmya 
and gSbS 231—32 ; hot-air baths 234 ; 
open air bathing tanks with 
flights of steps 234 ; tomplee 236 j 
Vaithaka of Jar&sandha and the walls 
of Rijagrha 236 ; Khapdagiri and 
U^jagiri oaves 236 | DagobJls or Topes 
336 ; Piprawa Stupa 236. 
i^ria and oraftsi in the Fadmlith^ Age t 
work in stone ; work in bone 2 ; in the 
jStedi^kh Age t work In stone S ; pottery 
3—4 } goM«minlzig 4 ; pearl and oon- 
' olwheU 'industry 6 j arohitseotnre * hnts 
' 3 and ckiiBetries 7 j painting 4 — 5j scalp* 

' tefg. 8—6 ; in the Copper Age j work 
to hmm 7, 8 j work in silver 7 j work 
in iron 8, 9 i work in gold 8j pottery 
■ f'-'! i, 9 1 awtlitoftlor® t tombs of Oyolopeaa 
'' 'style infiftoewllyi Enrnool, Coimbaiors 
Anantspor disIriotefl-HBt'Hj^sra- 
naira bariials 9; to' the 
;-''Ajg» vreavtof 12 $ work to sltoll and 
''•'-’''IntoiobitolSi wbtk'tosilvor 13 work 
to- gold is } work to ' pxvedbas sloMt 


13 J work in ivory IS j work in copper 
13 ; work in bronae 13 ; pottery 13—14 ; 
architooturo 14—16 ; town-planning in 
Mohenzo Daro 14 and in Harappa 16 ; 
in the l^gvedio Age t woaving of wool 
45—48 and of cotton 49 ; work in ayas 
49—50 J work in gold SO— 53 > oarj^oatry 
52 — 53 i pottery 53 ; loather*work 54 ; 
manufacture of liquor 54 ; arohitectnr® 
64—57 ; painting 57 j soulpturo 87 } 
in the BrSAwapa psrfed ; woaving 115—* 
22; mining 122—24; work to 
124—30 ; work in silver 130 ; work in 
ayes and loha 130—33 ; work in boil-, 
metal 133 ; work in brass 183j alchemy P 
133 ; art of the jeweller 133—34 j 
glass work P 134—35 ; carpentry 136— 
39 ; leather-work 139—40 ; pottery 
140 ; work in ivory 140 ; manu facta w 
of liquor 141—42 ; painting 142 j etmlp- 
taro 143—45 j town-plaiusing 145—49 j 
arboriculture 103—04 ; in the of 
Qautama Buddha t work in iron 21 4—^ 
16 ; work in copper 216 } work in eilver 
216 ; work in b«ll-metal 216 ; work 
in brass 216 ; work in gold 218—17 ; 
art of the Jeweller 217—18, 214 1 
weaving 218— 22 carpentry 222— 24 1 
work in grass and reeds 224—25 ; 
pottery 225 — ^26 ; l«athe^work 226— 
27 ; wine distilling 227—28 ; work to 
stone 228 ; work In ivory 228 ; work 
to bone, conohshell and coral ’ 229 j 
preparation of salt 229 and of nolasMt 
229 ; dyeing 229 ; stiffenliif cloth with 
starch and polishing it with eoaeli 
229—30 4 curling cloth Into a thoawiad 
tdidsbeibw vNiarIng it 28©; awWtoe* 
tore 280—38 ; eealptore 286—87 ; 
j^nting 237. 

Avidolee of tereign trade, to pM»hitlOi"te 
: timet 1748} 1041, 72 1 to the ' 
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Oharaoter of foreign trade in Ancient 
India 280. 

Ciyic consoionsnesB in the Age of the E8mS» 

yaipa 148. 

# 

Oiirilisition of fclia Ooppor Ago : work in 
^ abppit 7, 9 I in hmm§ % B | in iil?of 7 ; 
in iron 8 j In goW 8 j pottify 8, 9 j 
areMteotor© ; Oyolopan style of cons* 
tfootioB of the lombs 84 s piwbabla 
....Igyptiao influsBo© OB th# pottfry uni 
Ikt ooBilwIicm ot Ihi tomlii ol tfaii 


Age 71 J in the Bri^hmapa period 163- 
64 ; in the Age of the EIm8.yapa 162 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 260, 
262» 

Articles of domestic trade in the 

Age 65 5 in the Brlhmapa period 158 ; 
in the Age of the Ramayapa 158 ; in the 
Ago of Gautama Buddha 265* 

Aryans acquainted with agriculture in the 
Indo-Iranian period 22—23, 

Agava 171^' 

AyaSjin the Rgvedic Age 49-50; in the 
Brahma^gia period 130 — 3L 


Barter, in the Bgvedic Age 75 ; in the 
Brahmana period 164; in the Age of 
Gaat%ma Buddha 267 — 68, 

Beef-eating, in the Ohalcolithio Age 12 ; 
in the Rgvedio Age 33; in the Brth- 
mana period 110—11. 

Bell-metal industry, in the Age of the 
EamSyana 133 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 216. 

Borax 123, 125, 

Brass industry, in the Brahmapa period 
; 133 ; in the Age of the Eamajapa 133 ; 

' in the Age of Gautama Buddha 216* 

Bronae industry in the Ooppr Age 78 ; in 
' \ltr ihe OhalooKihio Age 13, 

Burma- find I, 2, 

irrigation,, ia tits Rgvedio Ag« 29 5 , 
in tlie Brahmana period 98. 

' Oarnetitey, in the Bgvedic Age 62-53 5 in 
-tie BrSlimai?a period 186-39 5 in tie 
189 5 in, the Age 

of Gantama Buddha 222-t-24.'‘- r’r . 


Caste system in relation to mobility of 
labour, in the 'fjgvedio Age 584J3 ; 
in the Brahma|ia period 154*56 ; In the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 244, 3^40, 

Cattle^rearing, in the Ohaleolithio Age 12 ; 
in the Age 8S«**4l ; in Iho 

BrEhmapa period 10943 ; in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 211. 

Ceremonies connected with agrioullura, in 
the Rgvedic Age 30—31 ; in the Brih- 
mapa period 96 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 199, 

Chaloolithio civilisation of the Indus Val- 
ley, its affinity with Sumerian culture 
11, 16*17 5 prosperous agriculture on 
a flat plain subject to floods 11 ; ampler 
rainfall than today: ovidonccs for it II 
— ^12 ; crops grown: wlioat and cotton 
12 ; hunting, fishing and weaving 
industries 13 ; dress and oroamenis of 
the people 12—13 ; work in shall and 
terracotta, in silver, in gold, in prooious 
stones, in bronsse and copper 13 ; pottery 
1344; dwelling houses at Jluhenso Caro 
14-15 and at Harappa 16 ; a temple and 
a public bath at Mohorao Dare 15*16 ; 
town-planning at Mohenio Daro and 
Harappa 14, 16 ; internal trade 16— 2L 
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age 8-9 j metliods ant! media of 
exclmngo 9 — 10. 

Classifisation of viilagoii 186— S?, 

Combiimiioii hotwocin merchants, in tlio 
Bgvodic Ago 74—75 ; in tlio Age of 
flnntama Buddha 24!J, 263, 267. 

Compotilion determining prices, in tho 
Rgvedio Age 65 — 66 ; in tho Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 265 — 66. 

Conohshell industry, in the Neolithic Age 
63 in tho Clmlcolithio Ago 13, 16 5 
in the Ago of Gautama Buddha 229. 

Coppor Ago antignitios 7 — 9, 

Cojipor industry, in tho Coppor Ago 7, 6, 
9 ; in tho Chalcolithio Ago 13 ; in the 
Rgvedio Age 49-50 ; in tho BnHimnija 
period 180-31 ; in tho Age of Gautama 
Buddha 216. 

Coral, worlt in, in tho Ago of the BSmSyapa 
124, 134 3 in tho Ago of Gautama 
Buddha 212, 229. 

Cornering 266, 

Corporate life in the towns (in tho Ago of 
Gautama Buddha) 185-86. 

Corporate life in the villages, in tho 
Ijlgvodic Age 28—26 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 188—90. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in tho ChakoHthic 
Age 12 3 in the ^gvodio Age 49 5 in 
the Brahmapa period 119-20 ; in the 
Age of Oantama Buddha 220. 

Cotton industry, in the Chalcolilhic Ago 
12 3 in the RgvedUo Age 49 5 in the 
Btthmapa period 119*20 1 in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 219-20. 

Cow as a standard of value, in the %vedlo 
Age 940i 5 in the Age of Papinl 

, 268 3 ia the Satm fifiiod 268, ■ 


Cowry-shell as a standard of value (in the 
JStaha period) 268, 

Craft-gnild«~»8ee under Gnilds. 

Currency, in prolnstorio times 9*10 ; in thtj 
IJgvodio Ago 7.5—77 ; in tho Bnthmapa 
period 164—67 3 in tho Age of Gautama 
Buddlm 268— 71. For details under 
Methods and Madia of exchange. 

Custom influencing prices 266, 

D 

Dealing in futures 266. 

Dignity of labour, in tho Rgt'odio Ago 
61-62 ; loss of this rlignity in tho 
BrShmapa period 152, 154-55 and in tho 
Ago of Gautama Buddha 243—49, 

Domostio furniture, in the i.tgvodio Ago 
53 ; in tho Br.^hmapa porioil 168 | in 
the Age of tho RSmSyapa 169 5 in the 
Age of Gautama Buddha 217, 222—23. 

Domestic economy, in tho Rgvedie Age 
64—65 3 in the Br5hmapa period 153-54, 
171—72. 

Domestic trade, in the Chalcolithlc Ago 
16 3 in tho Hgvedio Age 65 — 67 5 in the 
Bralmmpa period 158—60 ; in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 262 — 67, 

Domestic utensils, in the FooBthio Age 8 5 
in the Coppor Ago 8 5 in tlio Chaleo 
Hthic Ago 13 ; in the Kgvediu Ago 50, 
53, 54 5 In the BrShmapa period 168—693 
in the Ago of Gautama Buddha 215-17. 

Doraestioatod animale— See under Cattle- 
rearing. 

Drainage system, (in the towns of Mohenso 
Daro and Hamppa in the Chalcolithio 
Age) 11 and in Benares in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 1^. 
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Dreea of the people, in the Ohekolithio 
Age 12—13 5 in the ^igvedio Age 47— 
48 ; in the Brahma^a period 117 — ^18 j 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 219, 
229—30. 

Dried fish as food 227. 

Doties levied hy the fciiig 277. 

Dyeing industry 229. 

E 

Economic condition of the classes and the 
masses— See under General economic 
condition of the classes and the masses. 

Excavations at Mohenzo Daro and Harappa 
11—16. 

liemption from taxation 277. 

Extent of Aryan expansion in the Rgvedio 
Age 22 ; in the Brihmana period 81, 

F 

Palsifioation of weights and measures con* 
demned 277. 

Famine ; in the Rgvedio Age 80 j in the 
BrShmana period 96 — ^97 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 279— 80. 

famine relief 276. 

Female labour, in the !%vedio Age 64— 
65 ; in the BrShmapa period 153—54 

: 171—72 ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 250—67. 

F^y^hii^ m the Gl^oolithic Age 12 ; in 

. th®i %vedio Age. 83, 44 ; in the 
ErShmapa period , 114, 170-715 in the 
ALge of Gautama Buddha 212. 

Food of the people, in the Palseolithio Age 
&-5 in the Feolithic Age 8 } in the 
Oopper Age 8 5 in the Ohiloolithio Age 
12 ; in the Rgvedio Age j in’ the 

BrAhinapa pei4od IW— 71. 


forced labour 276-77, 279. 

Foreign trade of India, in the Chalcolithic 
Ago 16—21 ; in the Rgvedio Age 69—7 i; 
in jjthe Brahmapa period 162—64 ; in 
the Age of Gautama Buddha 26 -— 6 J, 
280. For details S** under Trade of 
India, Articles of foreign trade and 
Maritime trade-routes 

Forests and their eoonomio importance, in 
the Rgvedio Age 41^ — 43 ; in the 
BrShmapa period 97—109 5 in the Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 202r-09. 

Free labourers, their dignified status in 
the Rgvedio Age 61-62 ; loss of their 
former status in the BrShm >pa period 
152, 154—55 and in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 248—49 ; their frivolous though 
gay life 261 ; their general eoonomio 
condition 251. 

Fruits, in the Bgvedio Age 33 5 in the 
Brfihmapa period 105 ; in the Age of 
Gautama Buddha 207—08, 


Gardening, art of, in the Age of the 
ESmSyapa 103—04 ; in the JStafca 
period 218 ; in the SOtra period 213. 

Geneml eoonomio condition of the classes 
and the masses, in the Rgvedio Age 
77—80 ; in the BrShmapa period 
167 —77 5 in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 278-80. 

Gec^raphioal mobility of labour 247. 

Glass indusfeiy f (in the BrShmapa period) 
184—35. 

Godavari flake 1 , 2. 

Gold indnetry, in the Paissolithio end Heoli* 
thio Ages 4 5 in the Ghakolithie Age 
18 ; in ti» %vfd*s Ap' ^ 
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Brilliraapa period 124—20 ; in tlio Age 
of the Kilmiljaiia 120—30 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 216—17. 

OrasB : its difPoront varieties, in the 


Ago 12 ; in the f^gvodio Ago 434i ; in 
the llr.ihntana porioil in the 

Age of Gantama liu.hllia 211—12. 

I 



Jlgvodic Ago 43 ; in the Brilhmapa 
|K3riod lOS ; in the Age of Gautama 
Buddha 20.0. 

Grass, work ki, 224—25. 

Guilds, ill the IJgvedic Age 74—75 ; in the 
Brahmapa poriotl luG— 58 ; in the Age 
of the KSmayaya 258 j in the Age of 
Gautama Buddiia 242—43 : their organi- 
sation 1.57, 2-13, 245 j their throe princi- 
pal charaotoristios ; (1) an Alderman 
at the head 24.3, (2) horodity of profes- 
sion 244 (3) localisation of industry 
243-44 ; their legislative, judicial and 
executive functions 244. 


Indohlcdneas of the pooplo— nndor 
Loans. 

Indian trade or commoroo with Arabia, 
Assyria, Babylon, Burma, Geylon, 
C!mlda).«, Chini, Kgypt, idompotaniia, 
Persia and Phtoiiicia— uador rrade 
of India. 

Inheritance — See niilor Law of inhorilance. 

Inland tradtj^wntos, in the Chalcolithic 
Age 16 ; in Iho llgvedic 66 ; in the 
Brahniana period 159-6) ; in the .Vgo 
of Gautama Buddlra 26 5— <14, 

Internal trade— ,SVc niidor nomestio trade, 



Inatruinoiita of credit 271, 271 fa. 

Iron, in tho Neolithic soltloniont in the 
Bsllary district 4 fn. ; articles made of 
iron found in tho burial sites of 
Adichannllur in Tinnovolly 8 ; in the 
Bgvodic Ago F 49-50 ; in tlia BrShm&pa 
period P 131 j in tho Ago of the 
KamSyapa 131-33 in tho Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 214—16. 

Irrigation, in the Cbaloolithic Ago 12 j 
in the llgvedio Age 29-30 ; in the 
Brahmapa period 93 j in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 260, 


Gungeria hoard 7, 


Jewellery, in the prehiatoric burial tiloa 
at Adiohanallar in Tinnovolly 8 ; in 
the ChakoUthle Age 1.3 ; in the 
. Be&hampfr period 133 ; in the Age cf 
the Bamiytpa 13M4 ; in the Afe of 


f 





Gautama Buddha 217^ 
Piprawa stupa 214* 


48 


an 


tho 


KMla system oi cultivation 91-93. 
KiMss a variety of surl 142, 227. 


Labour — See under Free labourers and 
Slavery. 

Land-ownersbip — See under Land system. 

Land revenue, the amount of the royal 
share xn the Brabmana period 88 and 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
195—96 ; payable either in cash or in 
kind 88, 197 ; land survey 196 ; land 
revenue administration 193 — 97. 

Land system ; division of land into vSstu, 
arable land, pasture and forests ; vastu 
and arable land in individual ownership 
and pasture and forests in communal 
ownership 23-24, 82, 191 — ^93 ; land 
belonged to the members of the joint 
family in common 82—84 ; transfer of 
land 84 ; feeling against land-transfer 
in the Satapatha Brahmana 85 ; no 
state-landlordism in the ggvedic Age 
24 — 25, in the Brahmana period 85—87 
and in the Age of Gantama Buddha 
190-91 5 royal domain 190-91 ; land 
revenue in the Rgvadic Age 25, in the 
BrShmapa period 87 — 88 and in the 
Ag^ of Gautama Buddha 195—97 } land 
tenure 197*98 ; rise of landed aristo- 
' and Its causes 88— 89, 173 j an 

. ide^l economic holding according to 
'BaUdhlyana 190. • ' • 

,.Lan4 tenure; peasant-proprietorship 19?-98j 
,bhEphi^a 19S ; Zamindari system 
lBw89,;i7a’ \ 


Landed aristocracy, m%$m favouring the 
growth of, (in the Bralimaiia period) 

88-89, 173, 

Law of inharitanoa in the l|gveclio Ago 80 ; 
in theBf4hma!ia period 83—90 ; in the 
Ago o! Gautama Budeiha 193—65. 

Leather-work, in the IJgvcdio Ago 54 ; in 
the Brlhiuana period 13940 ; in tlio 
Age of Gautama Buddha 226—27, 

Linen industry, in the Brlhmapa priod 
119 ; in the Age of the RSmSyapa 
120—21 ; in the* Ago of Gautama Buddha 
220-2L 

Loans, in the Rgvedio Ago 79-80 ; in the 
Brihmspa period 177 ; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 274-75, 279, 

Localisation of arts and crafts 243— 44, ct 
184, 185. 

Low castes and low trades 248—49. 

m 

Manufacture of liijuor, in the JJgvadIc Ago 
34-35, 54 ; in the BrStsmafa priod 
141-42 ; in the Age of the Rlmlyiwgia 
142 5 in the Age of Gautama Budeiba 
227—29. 

Manure in the Ijgvedic Age 29 ; in the 
BrShmapa priod 92 — 98. 

Maritime trade— See under sea-borne trade. 

Maritime tra'fe-roufes, in the Rgvedic Ago 
70, 73—74; in the Brtliinftpa priod 
163 j in the Age of Gautama Baddtia 
261. 

Meat-eating, in the Palaolithw Age 2 j in 
the Neolithic Age 3 1 in the Ohalcolitbic 
Age 12 ; in the %vadic Ago 83 ; in tho 
Brihmapa period 110—13, 170. 

, > .. ^ ^ -If ~ 

■ M^dioafcy, wr^mUm of, 278. 


Jforchanta’ gnild— “»Se« under Ouilds. 

Jtotbods niul Krodia ol exchange, in 
prehistoric ii»m : during the paeioral 
filage row us tim medium of exchange 
0—10 ; in ilio ftgricuUiml stage when 
commorco dovolojwd itself garments 
and coverlets served ns monsures of 
value 10 } pniich-niurkod coins with 
prfiliisloric ajnihola ou thorn 10 ; finds 
of coins of the (Jhakolithic Age at 
Jifohauzo Dare and Harpppa 11 ; in tho 
%fedio Age : cow' as a medium of 
oxchnngo 75 ; nj;ka 75 — 77, mSna 77 
and hirapjapipda as raetallio media of 
exchange ; was the nijfcB a coin P 76 ; 
in the JiraAmapa period ; barter 164 ; 
jiijka 104 — 05, fetnmftua 105—60, 
suvasp. 100, pada 100—07 j kr.jp.tia 107 
as metallic media of exchange ; in the 
Age of Qautama Buidha : barter 207— 
08 ; tico, cowrj-BlioU and the cow as 
media of exchange I’OS | klkayika, 
ardhamfijaka, mijaka, quarter kSlrja, 
half karja, karfSpaim, pada, pana, 
Iutain5na, uifka, suvaTpa,hirapya, katnsa 
and vista as metaUic media of oxebauge 
269—70 } stamped impressions on some 
of the media of sxebanga 269. 

Milk and preparations from miik, in the 
Itgvodio Age 34, in the BrShmapa 
priod 110, 171. 

Mining and metal industrios, in tho Copper 
Age 7 — 9 j in the Chaloolithio Ago 12— 
18 1 in tins %vodio Age 49—52 j in the 
Brahmapa period 122—35 ; tho Ago of 
Cautama Buddha 209—10, 214—18, 

Mixed metal induslries t heU-tn^ t in 
the BrShmapa period 183 ; in the Age 
of the Btmajap 188 ; in the A^ of 
Gfautoma Buddha 21@ ; dross, in the 
Brahttapa period 133 In . the Age 'Of 


tho R.’tnn'ij'an'r 199 , in the Ago of 
Cftiitiuna Ihiddha 210 ; hrome, in tho 
Chnlcolifcliic Ago 18. 

hfobililj of labour — See nndnr 
in relation to mobility of labour. 

Molasses, propamtion nf, 229, 

Sronojloiulhig— -Sre mulor boans. 

Monsoons, discovory of, 74. 

m 

Navhtation in tho RtTvodic Acfo 07—74 ; in 
tho Hrillunatm j^ariod 100—03 ; in the 
Age of fhuitnnia Biuldha 256—59, 
262. 

Nonliihie civilisation s knowledge nf egri* 
ciiUuro : its evidwtees 8 ; article* for 
domestic use Iwtraying fuseination for 
eolnnr 8 ; polished work in stone 3 ; 
pottery 8—4 ; gold-niitiing 4 { rock* 
paintings notir Singapnr in C, P. 4-6, 
in Kaptmllu in Bellnry district 6 and the 
cave-paintings in the Kymore range* 6 ; 
soulpinre in the Ednkai cave, Wynaad 
5—8 ; knowledge of thalchod hnt» 3 ; 
nso of comatrios and grave* 8 j pearl- 
fishery and conch-shell industry <1. 

No Bromta Age in India 7, 

No Coppr Ago in South India 7, 

No Golden Age in prehistoric times 1, 

No state-landlordism in the ngyedic Age 
24—95 ; in tho Brilimapa period 8&— 
87 j in tho Age of tlantama Buddha 
190—91. 

0 

Oceapalions of tho people, in the IbjveKlie 
Ago 62—64 i in lh« BrShawfa puri«l 
148—62 i in tba Agn of Oaoltmi 
Buddhu 237— 



o£ Qatitftma Buddlift “206--07; 20S 
—09. 

Ports o£ departure from India ‘202. 

Poultry-f arming 211. 

Prooioas stones, in the Chaloolitiiio Age 
13,16; iatho Jijgvedie-Ago 71, 72; in 
the BrShmapa period 163 — 04 ; in tho 
Age o£ the RamSyapa 124, 1,9, 134 ; 
in the Age oE OautDina Buddha 214, 
218, 262. 

Prices, influence of competition on, 63 — 
56, 265—66 ; influence of onstom on, 
266 ; state control of, 277. 

Private ownership o£ land, in tho l/gvodic 
Age 23 — 24 ; in the BrShmapa period 
82 — 85 ; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 
191-93. 

ProteoMoa of the crops 199. 

Purchasing power of money (in the JStaka 
period) 272—74. 

Purnja SQkta hymn, dealing with a theory 
of creation, not of caste 60— SI. 


Origin of villages, in the Rgvedic Ago 25 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 186 


Ornaments, in tho Copper Age 7, 8 ; in the 
Ohalcolithio Ago 12 — IS ; in the IJgvedic 
Age 51 — 52 ; in the BrShmapa period 
127—29 ; in the Age of the RSmayapa 
129—30, 133, 133—34 ; in the Ago of 
Gautama Buddha 217 — iS. 


Painting in the ITeolibhio Age 4—5 ; in 
the jRgvedic Age 57 ; In the Brahmana 
period 142 ; in the Age of the RSmSyana 
142 ; in the Age of Gautama Buddha 


Palseolithic civilisation : Palseolithio settle- 
ments not only near rocks suitable for 
fashioning tools but also near rivers and 
lakes 2 ; no private property in land, 
no division of labour, no knowledge of 
metals or of pottery 1 ; stone tools and 
weapons 1 ; bone weapons and imple- 
ments in the Surgam caves of 

Karnaul 2 ; smc^ed flesh as food 2. 

Patna, an intoxicating drink 35, 54. 

Parisntt, 142. 

Parttership 267. 

Pearlfishing in the Neolithic Age 6 ; in the 
%vedic Age 44 ; in the BrShmana 

. » period 114—15 j in the Age of the 
BSmSyapa 124, 129, 134 ; in the Age 

"'‘'" of Gautama Buddha 212, 217, 218. 

I# .1 , -1 , ' ' ' -t 

Pig-onltare 211. .. 

Pipi«wa Stupa : excoUence of its cc|isirno* 
tion and of the jewellery it contains 


Raising of prices, condemnation of, 277. 

Rate of interest, in the Rgvedic Ago 79 j 
in the BrShmana period 177 ; io the 
Satra period 274—75. 

Reeds, in the Rgvedic Ago 43 ; in the 
BrShmapa period 108—09 ; in th.e Ago 
of Gautama Buddha 209. 

ReguIatxQn of prices 263, 277, 

Itelative value of gold and silver 271. 

Rice as a standard of value (in the Jtitaka 
period) 268, 


ants id the Rgvedic Age 43 ; in the 
jBr&mtida period 105—08 ; in the Ago 


Ilojal rovomia, in tlio poriod 87~ 

8 S ; in tins Ago aC Qautftinft Buddha 
105 .07, 27a--77, 270. 

Sail ifidiistry, in tho ligvodia Age 33—34 ] 
in the Brilhamapa poriod 34 j in the ■ 
Age nf Oaiilaiim Ihiddha 229, 

Sculpture, in iho Neolithic Ago 5— G ; in' 
tho Kgvodic Ago 57—58 ; in the 
Brilhranna poriod 142 ; in the Ago of 
the Rdinilyana 142 5 in the Aga of 
Ountaina Baiklha 236—37, 

S6a4)nrne trade, in the fjgvodic Age 67 — 
74 I in the Bnlhmapa period 160—04 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 257^ — 
62, 

Seasoiii in tho Tcidic Age 91 fn, 

Sliip-biiiiding imliiitry, in the i^gfodic Age 
(a fsis©! with 100 oara) 68 ; in the 
Brilimapa iwriod (vessels having two 
rodders) 139, 161 ; in the Jiltaka period 
259-60, 

Silk indiislrjr, in the Brtlimapa poriod 119 ; 
in Ihi Age of the Rtoilyapa 121—22 ; 
in the Age of Gautama Bntkllm 221. 

Silver, work in, in the Copper Age 7 ; in 
the Brilmiapa period 130 ; in the Age 
of the llSm^apa 130 ; in the Ago of 
Gantama Baddha 218, 

Slavery, in the Rgvedie Age 64, 153 ; in 
the Brlhmapa period 153 ; in Ih® Age 
of Gaaltma Buddha 282—56, ^ 

Slaves, the okseiScalion of, 2S2 j causes of 
slavorj 282, 79 j stetei of, S&2— 54| liS, 
64 I usual tin ties of, 18A 282 j iiiann* 
mission of> 253 j their lot f'lr better 
than that of the Greek or SoTOan elaves 
I84-*I6 I ao akte-amrlft 153 1 skvery 

47 , /A,. 


did not beoomo the Imiis of husbandry 

. ^ 64 , 152 . 

Soma drink, in tho Rgvodie Ago 34«35, 54 ; 
in tho Brilimapii poriod 141*42, 

Stale control over prieos 277* 

State protoctioii to t!m ^rolriyas, Iho weak, 
the aged, women wiiltotil nioaiB and 
tho knatios 276. 

State protection of tho property of infants 

■ 276. 

Stone, work in, in the Palaiolitliic Ago 1, 2 ; 

■. in the Nooiithio Ago 3 ; ia the Age of 
Gantaina Badcllia 228. 

.Siiceosaive stagofi of agrieiiltiire 198—99. 

Surd, in the Hgvedic Ago JIS, 54 ; in the 
Ago of the llitnlyiipa 143, 171 i Jti thn 
Ago of Gatttama Bniltllia 227* 

; Stale help to tho famiiie^slrtcikeii 276. 

State in rektion to acoiimiiic lilOi i» tho 
Briilimapa period 177*7B ; in lli® Ag© of 
the ilaiafljaim 178 ; ia the Age of Gaii. 
tarns Baddha 275—78* 

. . , , . ., 1 ? . 

Tin, in tho ChalcoHIhic Ago 13 j ta Iho 
Brihmapa period 132, 123 ; in llio Ago 
of the IlSmiyapa 123. 

Tools and weapons, ia Iho PalTOltlliio Ago 

: 1-2 I in the Neolithic Ago 3 j in llw 
Copper Ago 7 1 in the Glalcolithia Ago 
I3;..ia the Bgvetiic, Age 50..,;, ia . tli&, 
Brfthmapa period 13142 ; in tli«|Aft of 
Gaiitama Buddha BIS# 

Towtts, origin of, 183*84 ; ditisioii into 
wards 188 ; parks in, 183 j ateMti #t 
trees in, 101 fn., 147 ; arbonrt of Irttt 
ia, 213, 147 I fcowaiiall tmi i «aia 
baildings in» 147 j tow:tt*f kaaiog , li, 


145—47, 184-85 ; corporate life in, 

185 -. 86 , 

Towns in the Chaloolitliic Age 14—16 ; in 
the Egvedic Age 26-28 ; in the Erah- 
xnana period 81-82 ; in the Age of Gau- 
tama Buddha 179—86. 

Town-planning, in the Chalcolithio Age 
(at Harappa, spocially at Mobonzo Daro) 
16 j in the Bralimana period 145 — 47 ; 
in the Age of the Bamayana 147 ; in 
the Age of Gautama Buidha 184— 85. 

Trade of India, with Arabia in prehistorio 
times 72, in the Age of the Bamayana 
161 ; with Assyria in the Brahmapa 
period 163, in the Ago of Gautama 
Buddha 260 ; with Babylon in prehis- 
torio times 1647, 72-73, in the Brah- 
mapa period 1G2-G3, in the Age of 
Gautama Bnddha 260 ; with Burma 
(Suvarpabhiiml) 261 ; with Oeylon 261 j 
with Ohaldma 72 j with OMna 161-62 ; 
with Bgypi in prehistorio times 17-21, 
70-71 ; with Mesopotamia in prehistoric 
times 16-17, 70-71 ; with Persia in pre- 
historio times 16-17, 69-70, in the Brah- 
mapa period 163, in the Age of Gau- 
tama Buddha 261 j with Fhoeniom in 
prehistoric times 69 — 70. 

Trade-routes in the Chalcolithio Age 16 ; 
in the Rgvedio Age 66, 70, 73-74; in 
, the Brahmpa period 159-60, 163 ; in the 
, Age of Gautama Buddha 261, 263-— 64, 

Trees, in the Rgvedio Age 42 ; in the 
BrShmaya period 98 — 105; in th# Age of 
Gautama Buddha 204-— 08. 


U 

Use of tlio horso in war in tho Hgvotlic 
Ago 88 — 39. 

Usury, 275 ; usurers organisod into guilds 
275 ; their exaoiious cmiclotunod 277. 

V 

Villages, origin of, 25, 185—88 ; classi- 
fication of, 186—87 j adminislratifo 
machinery of, 25—26; corporate activity 
in, 25—26, 188-90. 

W 

Weaving industry, in the Ohalcolifehb Age 
12 ; in the Bgvedic Ago 43—49 , in the 
Brahmapa period 115—20 ; in the Ago of 
the IMmiyapa 120—22 ; in tho Age o! 
Gautama Buddha 218— 22« For delaili 
See under cotton, linen, silk and woolen 
industries. 

Weights and measure.'*, in tho IJgvadic Age 
77 ; in tho Brahmapa period 164, 271 j 
in the Age of Gautama Buddha 271— 7 2« 

Wine-distilling— Sea under Manufacture of 

liquor. 

Woolen industry, in the ligvedic Age 48 ; 
in tho BrSm^pa period 118—19 ; in the 
Age of the Rtoijapa 121 ; in the Age 
of Gautama Buddha 221—22. 

Work in bones, in the Paleolithic Age 2 ; 
in the Ago of Gautama Buddha 229. 

Work in corals— See under Coral, work in* 

Work in grass and reeds— undor Grass, 
work in* 

Work ill hoil»n 229» 

Work in stone— See under Sloni, work in. 



Index III. Proper Names. 

[ r&fereitces erre fo ihe paffes of this' work ] 


A ml raw fiatig C!L 
Angii P5, m, 180. 

Aiigiriisiw, tlw llS8. 

Anglnl 190. 

Align I 2* 

Amipiyn city 180. 

Aniiriillmpnm 2H4 fii* 

Atmnclfilciimtm 2{?*0* 

Apiilil 24. 

A|>asth»i«va 18(5, t!)2 fii., 1J».1 fit., l!»4, Ip:., 
203 f«., 2 14, 24 i f«., aiil fn.. m, 867fn„ 
2(58 fn., 27(5, 2?6 fn„ 277 fii. 

AptarjSwa 141. 

Awbm 70, 72, 74, 163. 

Arabitto Siia 69j 7(\ 

Ariuii llili 
Araik«, mh 711 
Aramic neripl 73# 

Arfli 47# 

Awol 9 til. 

Arijtaptim oily l8tX 
Ariflobiilas 190# 

Armotiifi ?8. 

Arrmo 77, 163, 200 fu., 212 f«., 22C fn , 
228 fa. ' 

Aaitftfjjaaa aity 180. 

Aamodaaa 106. 

A!«ok» foraeti 108, 12i, 147. 

Aasakanoi, the 163, 

Asminura 180. 

Aiijri* 72, 138. 

Asijrifta 168, 260. 

Aatokenoi, this 163. 

AJvimodha IH|, 111, 126. 


Aboasin (""tlio Iiwlns) 10, 

AhysNinift 10, 

Abyssinians 20. 

Aoiravali river 182. 

Aden 7. 

Adicljanallar 8, 18, 

Adilyas 80. 

.«!ian 210. 

Agastya 106 fn., 111. 

Agni 26, 37, 66, 83, 123, 153 fn,, 150, 177. 
Agra 27, 33, 135, 

Ahina snorifieos 239. 

AjaatH oaves 232. 

AJata^atra, King 156, 184, 278, 

Ajigartft 82. 

Akharija 199. 

Akkad 72, 73. 

Akkadian 77. 

Al-tJhaid 17. 

Alexander 77, 236. 

Alexandria 73, 

Allahabad 181. 

Alavl 180. 

Amara (sirpha) 206, 207 fn. 

Amsaophie 19. 

Amerioa 280. 

AmiiratS|min3 273 fn. 

Amalya Cb. Sen 257 fn. 

AmvapiM 192, 257. 

Anaatapnra 4, 8, 18. 

AaSIhapipdaka 192, 254, 255. 

Andhapora 180. 

Aodhrae 81. 


AiSvapati, King 156. 

A^wM 28, 40, 96, 112, 113, 154 
Asanga 78. 

Asandhivat 8L 
Atithigva 78. 

AtirStra rite 141* 

Atri 24. 

Attaka city 180. 

Attock 19. 

Atavi 180. 

Avanti 183. 

Ayodkya kingdom 95, 120, 124, 142, 
Ayodliya city 95, 101 fn., 105 fn., 121, 
122, 133, 146, 147, 148, 180, 182, 

Ayojjha city^Ayodbya 180, 

Ajomukba motmtain 124. 

B 

Babylon 17, 21, 70, 71 fn., 146, 163, 260, 
262, 267. 

Babylonians 164, 

Baocanalia 227, 

Baofcrian 163, 

Baden Powell 64. 

BahUikall2, 158. 

Balfour S. H. 49. 

Balkb74. 

Ball, V, 70, 210, 210 fn, 

Ballensen, Dr, 57, 

Barker 19 fn. 

Barley island 162 fn. 

Baroda 4. 

Barygaza 164. 

BaudhSyana 141, 163, 186, 190, 198 fn., 
194, 195, 196, 203 fn,, 248, 250, 250 fn. 
" 260, 268 fn., 374, 275 fn,, 276, 

Ball 124, 

Baal236fn. ' 

Bellary S, 4, 4 fn., 5. ; 

BelnoHstban 4, 11, 14, 17. 

Bena^s 27, 179, 180, 181, 185, 186, 187, 
220, 221, 224 228, 238^ 28&,'251, 

266, 267, 273 fn., 274, 279. " ! , , y”""' 


Bengal 231. 

Befera 183. 

BhadravEtikS 180. 

Bhaga 137, 157 fn., 199. 

BhandagSma 264* 

Bbipdirkira D* R* 9. 

Bblrut Topes 233 fn. 

Bharadw^ja 33, 56, 121. 

Bharata 95, 121, 122, 124, 133, 158, 178* 
Bhava 79. 

Bhujya 68. 

Bihar 81. 

Bijnai river 2. 

Billa Sangam 2. 

Birs Nimrod 163* 

BJornstjirna, Count 20 fn. 

Blanford 11. P. 1 fn. 

Bloomfield 51 fn,, 150 fn. 

Blue river 19* 

Bodhisattva 231, 237* 

Bohlen Von 71* 

Bohtlingh 166. 

Book of Genesis 20. 

Brahmi 147, 

Brahmi alphabet 260, 

Brhadratha 153 fn. 

Brail mottara city 180, 

Brhaspati 30, 172. 

Broach 16, 164, 260, 261. 

Bruce Foote 3 fn , 4 fn., 5 fn. 

Brvu 79. 

Buddha, "the 179, 181, 192, ■ 200, .■ 219, '231 
236, 239, 245, 251, 254, 255, 261, 278. 
BuddhaghoSia 231 fn., 233 fn. 

Bahier 67, 260. 

Burma 261, 262, , 

Burma find 1, 

Byssantine 76, 

0 

Calcutta 27, 

Caldwell, 0h 71, 71 fn*, 260. ' , 

Oi^biy 16. , - , . '' " ' 








Cmj 214 fn. 

Cftspian Soa 73, 

Calhodral Cavo of Billa Snri^am 3, 
Coylon 1«2, aU, 264. 

CoyloHOSo 13f>, 
r.hftkravarman 24S. 
Cliakradimrpur 2. 

Chakkia 73, 230. 

Champa oity 179, 180, 201, 264. 
Chaiidragupta Maarya 82. 
Chavadipaleiyam 10. 

Chedf 78, 183. 

Chik kfnlangi lake 2. 

Childers 191 fn., 270 fn, 

China 162, 163. 

Chitra, king 79. 

ChitrakRk hill 123. 

Ohnnda 244. 

OhryBOstom 210. 

Ceckbnrn J. 5, 6. 

Coimbatore 8. 

Oolebrooko 245 fn. 

Cretan 16, 

Ctasias See nndor Ktosias. 
Cuddapah 2, 4. 

Onnningham 181, 183, 286. 

Cntoh 11. 

Cuvier 19, 

Oyavana 43 fn,, 63. 

Cyras, king 163. 


Dak$ipSpatba 95. 

Dapdaka forest 120, 121. 

Daniell 0. 280 fn, 

Dantapara oity 180—81, 262, 
Darada 210. 

DarMa 210, 

BardijtbSn 210. 

Dariia 108. 

Darias 74, 163, 209, 210, 261, 280 
Darfe life 141. 


Dai^araiba I'iO, 131, I'id, 139, 1 
David 70. 

Day, Dr. l®. 

Dayar:\ma Palini 11. 

D’Anvillo 73- 

Doccan, tlm 71, 91) fn, 10-i fii, l*',i in. t i, 
Dodan 70. 

Doir— ol — Uabari 17, 7-- 
Dolbi 27. 

Deiika city IHl. 

Davadafcta ISl. 

Devapi 156. 

Dhannpilli 255. 

Dhanwantari 4*2. 

Dbonkoiml 

Du^'lia Karajftnn 185, 

Dion j sift 227. 

DioaeoriiloB 11 'I, 

Pivod&a 27y 78* 

Dirgiia cmsim 

IX li Biiandarkar 715, 271. 

DtSvida couBtry S>5, IHl^ 207 fii. 

Diwicliiiiis Itlii 

Bwiulvatk 81. 

Diirgacilrya 5!. 

UiifciigaiiiuiiiA 1515. 

D?aKlvatf, port 

■ ' 

Eabaiii 17. 

Eassl End 185* 

Edakal cave 5# 

ISdda 4a 

Eggoliiigi Prafoswir 

Egypt 0*14, 17, IB, 1:5 2il, 21, 81^ 71, TX 

74, 2S0* 

Egypiiatw 2d| 31, 00# 1 Jri. 

Elam 17. 
llliot 10. 
llliot Smiili ti 
Biylbral 210* 

SiuMw 18# ly. 
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Beulcari 2S7* 

Estasa 39. 

Ethiopia 18. 

Ethiopians 19* 

Euphrates 72, 73 fn., 77. 

Ezion-^Geber 70. 

F 

Faizabad district 182. 

Earakkabad District 182. 

Eatepur Sikri 224. 

Fansboll 256 fn. 

Fawcett, F. 5 fn. 

Fergnsson 10. 

Fiok, Dr. 228, 257. 

Finidis («■ Phoenicia) 69, 

Foulkes, T. Rev. 21, 71, 26 L 
Frazer S. 

Frazer, R. W. 61, 67. 

G 

Gambia, river 19. 

Gambhirapattana, port 181, 262. 
Gandhakutira monastery 228, 224, 

Ganga 22. 

Ganges canal 10. 

Gautama Buddha 253, 

Gautama, law-giver 191, 192, 194, 195 fn., 
196, 203 fn., 210, 244, 249 fn., 250, 250 
fn., 267 fn. 274, 275, 275 fn., 276, 276 fn., 
277, 277 fn. 

Gay§ 264* 

GSndhara 48, 222, 261, 265. 

Gandharans 40. 

Gedrosia 74* 

GeHner 26, 51, 58, 135, 156. 

Ghat mountains 164, 

Ghat^ili 2. 

GhojS 63. 

Ghojila 236* 

Gilead 20. 

GBrivraJa 149 fn,, 184^ 


Godivarl, river 105 fn. 

Qodivar! flake 1. 

Golden Forest 121* 

Golden Chersonese 261 fn. ; 

Goldstuoker 119, 269. 

Qoraal river 22. 

Gomatf, river 22. 

Gonad dha 264. 

Gonda District 182. 

Gorakhpur 131. 

Gotama (-the Buddha) 253* 

Gowland 4 fn, 

Greece 9, 21, 61, 153. 

Greeks 199, 210. 

Griffith 42in., 43 fm, 57, 57 fn., 58 fn., 65, 
66 fn., 68 fn,, 93, 93 f n., 04 fn., OS fn., 

■ 99 fn., 105 fn,, 109, 112 fn., 139 fn. 

Guntur 2. 

■■ ■ ;H 

Hakra, river 11. 

,Hall73fm 

Halidda-vaip^a, nigama 181* , 

Hanumana 121, 122, 124, 148, 175* 

Hansa League 266. 

■Harappa;il,43,: 16*' 28,'73;fo 

■ 'HatasnlS, 72.''; 

Hattigama 264. 

Hang 34 fn., 141 fn. 

Havall, E. B. 145, 145 fn., 146, 183. 

Hazra, mountain 184. 

HSjipura 183. 

Hebrew 21, 7L 
Heera lake 2* 

Heeren 19 fn*, 20, 71# 

Herodotus 179, 203, 209, 209 fin, 210, 310 
f n., 214, 214 fn., 260, 262 fn., 289 fn. 
Hewitt 72, 163. 

Hibbert Lectures 17, 72* 

Hillebrandt 34 fn., 224 fn. 

Himalayan regions 113. 

Hindukush mountain 73, 


Hippalus 74. 

Hiram 70, 71. 

Hirt, Hermann 22 fn. 

Hiuen Tsang 2?6. 

Hoernle A. F. B, ISO fn., 182 fn., 183 fn, 
Homer 229, 

Hopkins 67, 85 fn., 157. 

Horace 70 fn. 

Humboldt 162 in. 

Hunt E. H. 9, 9 fn., 18 , 


larchus 19. 

Idumeans 70. 

Illiad 229, 

Illusa 155, 

IndSpattha city 181. 

Indian Ocean 163, 261. 

Indra 9, 10, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
26, 39, 40, 47, 48, 53, 55, 56, 57, 62, 69, 
75, 77, 80, 83, 87, 113, 147, 153 fn., 159* 
176,179. ^ 

Indrani 118 fn. 

Iroquois, the 61. 

Isa 19. 

Ishmelites 20, 

IsidSsi 275. 

Isis 19. 


Jacob 21. 

Jahnus, the 156. 

Janaka, 120, 121, 156, 166, 167, 173, 
Jana4 ruti 89, 173, 

Jana^ruteya 82, 

Janmenjaya 82. 

Jaraaandha 236. 

Java 152 fn. 

Jayala Pravahana 156. 

Javala Satyakama 156. 

Jehosphant 71. 

Jetavana 213. 


Jetuttura city 181. 
Jevons 154, 154 fn. 
Jivaka 192. 

Joseph 20. 

Jubbalpur 2. 

Judea 163. 

Julius Africanus 18. 
Jumna, river 23, 181, 
Jyoti-jtoma 141. 


264 . 


K 

Kabul, river 22, 

Kaikeyl 174. 

Kaegi26,44. 

Kaira 2. 

Kajangala, city 181. 

Kalabagh 19, 

Kalinga 18, 262, 279, 280 fn, 
Kamboja 112, 158, 265. 
Kammasadamma, city 183. 
Kanita 19. 

KapilSvastu 181, 230, 264. 
Kapgallu 3, 5. 

Karayandra 74, 

Karnool 2, 4. 

Kathiawar 4, 11, 16. 

Kashmere 213. 

Kassites, the 13 fn,, 146. 

Kasu 78. 

Kaurama, King 173. 

Kau^alyS 32, 120, 121, 
Kauiamveya 82. 

Kau^SmvI 179, 236. 

Kautalya 271. 

Kautamvara 221, 265. 

Kautilya, 189, 268 fn„ 270, 272 f 
Kavasha 155. 

Kakjlvan 78, 

Kali, river 182. 

Kali, slave-girl 255, 257. 

Kampila 81. 

Kampilya 81, 181. 


340 

K§,sli Bharadwaja 198j 211. 

10^1 kingdom 95, 156, 181, 182, 187, 197 
243, 260. 

ES.8ia ISL 

Ka^yapa Buddlia 181, 255, 

K^tyajana 141, 245, 

Kaverl, river 99 fa., 124, 

Kaveripattana 181, 

Keith, A, B. 1 fn, 

Kekaja kingdom 122. 

Kekayas, the 156. 

Kennedy 163, 163 fn, 

Kern 192 fn, 

Khandagiri 236. 

Khara 133. 

KBorasan 13, 17. 

Kknjjnttara 254. 

Kkallakaimasa, city 183. 

Ki^orlmolian Sen Gupta 92 £n. 

Kiskindhja kingdom 95, 

Kitagiri, nigama 181. 

Kikata ( « Magadha) 22. 

Knox, H, 5. 

Koli city 181, 

Koliya country 181, 

Koliya city 200. 

Koliyans 200. 

Ko^ala 8, 95, 105 fn., 185, 187, 192, 237, 
243, 253, 255; 263, 279. 

' Ko^am 181. 

Ko^mm 181, 264. 

Kosiyagotta 121, 192. 

Krtiinu, (« Kurrum) river 22. 

Ktedai 163, 164, 260, 260 fn. 

KubM, river 22. 

Kukundhus, ihe 139. 

; ‘Kuktmbhas, tlie 139. 

Kulli (fabrics) 16. 

Kulluga 183. 

Kumbhakarna 147. 

Kundagaina 183 
EuJj^diya city 18 U 


KurnoolS. 

Kurram, river 22« 

Kurunga 78. 

Kiirupi-nchlla country 
Kurus, the 81.^ 

Ku&, prince 237. 

Ku^anagaralSl., ' 

Kufinagara 180, 181. 

Kusinara 181, 264 
Kuv0ral47. 

Kymore (cave paintings) 5. 

, . . li 

La Cuporie 162. 

Ladak210. 

Ladders, the 73. 

Lak^ml 142. 

Lang-pa 162. 

Lanka, city 103,131, 146, 148,. 162. ; 

; Larkana, district 11. 

Lassen, C..21, 21 fn. 71. . 

Leormant 18, 72. 

Levant 69, 

LiQhchhavi8.s the 252, 257, ■ 

Limbi 16. 

Lomap^da, King 97. 

London 115, 214 fn. 

Longhurst 8 fn,, 9 fn. 

Ludwig 26, 51, 52 fn, 74, 

Ljdekkor, R. 210. 

M 

Maokay, B. 17 fn. 

Macdonoll 22 fn., 28 fn., 25 fn,, 26, 2|\ 33, 
33 fo., 34, 34 fn., 85 fn., 88, 38 fiu, 44, 45 
fn, 46 fm, 49, 49 fn., 54 fa, 59, 08 fn., 66 
fn., 67, 68, 74 fa, 81, 84 fn., 91 fa., 88 
91 fa, 125, 157, 164 fn., 166 fa, 174 fa, 
fn., 245 fa 
Madhuri city 181. 

Madhyade^a 81. 



Miulra% tho 182. 

Magadha 81, 95 , 181, 184, 190, 191, 192, 

238 . 

W&lillaSlma 198, 253. 

Maliiparsfa 147. 

Malifcilmra 107, 132, 

Mali%ovinda 184. 

JfaliSriKjtm 7C. 

Maisfwfra 76. 

Malienclm 264. 

Malabar Coast 72, 163. 

MalajSolmla bill 124. 

Malaya Archipelago 162 fii. 

Mallado^a 180. 

MallikS 253. 

Mai»a, King 19. 

MaatlmKl 121. 

Maim, King 191, 147. 

Mami| tho Great 28. 

MaiMi as Adam of the race 84 fii., 89, 90. 
Mann, law-giver 133, 248 fn. 252, 269. 

Mantt, the Indian Hoali 131, 

Mawo Polo 164, 

Margalla spur 184, 

Marshall, Sir John 11 fn,, 184 fn. 

Maski 4. 

MathurS city 181, 

Matsya 95. 

Manbhipdira (rock carvings) 5—6, 

Manryan 145, 166. 

Manrjas the 165, 166. 

Max Danokar 72. 

Max Muller 45, 57, 58, 94 fm, 119, 135 fn., 
r24fii.,"239fn, 

Maya 121, 147, 

Mldurft 56 fn, 

M&gadhf, river 95, 

MIhissatf oily 181, 264, 

MIrats 30, 48, 75, 

Mo Oriadle 70 fn., 163 fn., 202 fn., 210 fn., 
262fiii,280fn. 

MedhyatithI 78. 


Medhajanana ceremony 217. 

Mediantish 21, 

Mediterranean Sea 69. 

Megasthenes 200, 210, 210 lo., 229, 280, 
280 fn. 

Melii 16. 

Mesha inscriptions 260, 

Mosopotami 11, 14, 17. 

Mihran, river 11. 

Mirzapur 6, 

Mithila city 182, 185. 

Mitra (god) 24. 

Mohenzo Daro 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 28, 
73 fn., 120. 

Montgomery 11. 

Morhana Pahar 2. 

Mrs. Manning 21 fn., 34 fn. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids 74 fn , 193, 360. 

Muir 29, 49, 49 fn., 54 fn,, 58. 

Mujavant mountain 34. 

Murree ridge 184. 

Mutibas 81. 

Mysore 4. 

N 

N. Dutt 192 fn. 

N. G. Mazumdar 11. 

N. N. Ghosh 264 fn. 

Nachiketas 121* 

Naisadas 8L 
ISTandanakanana 147. 

Nandana, city 182. 

Nara canal, Eastern 11. 

Navagvas 80. 

Navavastva 153 fn, 

Nibhanedistlm 94. 40. 

]Sfi.gamupd& 253. 

NSgojibhatta 165. 

ISfMandS 264* 

ITearohos 74, 210, 226 fn., 228. 

ISTelbonidus 17, 72, 1685 
.Nebuchadnezzar 17, 72, 163. , 


milore 2, 

Nepal 214, 236. 

Iferbada find 1. 

ITikb, i*l?er 19, 

Nilgiri 4, 

Nivodita, Sister 148 fn* 

Noali, Indian 161, 

North America 61. 

Nuagarh 2. 

0 

Obormaier 1, 

Oldenburg 51, 83, 281, 233 fn, 
Oldham 2 fm 
Ophir 71, 

Orissa 205, 236, 

Osborn 1 fn. 

Oudh 81* 

Oxtxs 73. 

P 

Paippakda 107 fn. 

Paithan 182, 

Pajra 78. 

Palmjra 74, 

PampS., river 95, 

Pafichavatl Porest 105 fn., 122. 
PaSioha^Sradiya ceremony 110. 
PaEohanana Mitra 4 fn,, 5, 5 fn., 6 fn. 
FarSvrj 63, 

Parivakra oity 82, 

Paijanya (god) 31, 79, 178, 199, 
:-p4rfkshit 178* 
l';.Pair0ii 78, 

‘‘ PartabgnnJ 2. 

Paiwdi, King 186, 237, 253* 

V PatitfhSna oity 182, 264* 

■ P'atna Mnsenm 7. 

Pikasthaman Kaurayin 78. 
,K.PaacIiMa 81, 82, 156,181, 279, 

,1, P’^dnkttHs 10. 


i’apiul 114 f.i„ 167, 202, ‘21:!, ■ill'.. 221 , 228, 

230, ‘24S, 2M. 2.M), 2(i;>, 2(5:% 2t!*j fn., 

269, 209 fn., 274. 

Parajpl, country 40,48, 

I’fitaligi'amtt Ifii. 
rstalipnlra 184, *204, 
rstaliputtalia 182, 

Poroy Brown 5 fn. 

Persia 17, 73, 163. 

Poreian GnH 69| 70, 72, 73, 260, ‘2i’'l. 

Pa 9 is.t!io 74, 79, 

Persians 114, 135, 200 fn , 210. 

Pliilostralna 18, 19. 

Phoenicia 69. 

Phinnioiana 69, 70. 

PijBvana78. 

Piprn 26, 

Piprawah Stupa 214, 218, ‘i29. 

Pischel 26, 65. 

Pliny 114, 1.35, 200 fn,, 210. 

Poooofce 19 fn., 20. 

PolSsapura 182, 187, 225, 

Potali oity in KijJi kingdom 182. 

Potali oity in A:^caaka kingdom 182. 

Potana oity 182. 

PraJSpati 114, 125. 

Prafesta 147, 

Prastoka 78. 

PrSpanitba, Dr. 271. 

PrSkrta dialects 269. ^ 

Prtbnsravas 79. 

Ptolemy 162 fn. 

Pnlindas 81, 

Pnn 72. 

Ponna 263. 

PnppS 258. 

Pupdrsps 81. 

Pnnt 18. 

POrpa 259. 

Purnkntsa 153. 

POrpamasI rite 141. 

PBfham (god) 35, 86, 40, 48, 118. 



E 

II. %S.mS isSstrl 2!’8 fn, 

Kagi«i» 49, 40 fn., 07. 
llatgar}> 4, 5, !> fn. 
llftikka 80, 120, 173. 

KaJJumftli 255. 

Ilftmnipaka. c*if.y 182. 

Ramoilft Datt 28 fn, 

Hivnisos 10. 

Rftpson 23 fn., 25 fn., .38 fn., 07 fn., f>8 fn. 
81, 87 fn., 103 fn., 248 fn., 206 fn. 

llMRRm 17, 72, 163. 

Rathttvimoonniya oWaliona 165. 

Ranravft (•■Ronika), city 262, 

Rawalpindi 264. 

Rawlinson 73 fn., 200 fn., 210 fn., 2.80 f,,. 
R^Jagaha 182. 

RAjagilia 182. 

lUjagrha 170, 180, 182, 180, 191, 102, 
230, 256, 263. 

Rajanaya 110, 165, 174. 

R)lkhSlad.49a Hanerji II. 

Rlma 10, 05, 10.5 fn., 120, 121, 122, 124, 
125, 133, 142, 1.53, 174, 178. 

Raiaakfs^ia, coTumentator fu. 

Ripti, rivor 182. 

BSvapa 120, 121, 122, 124, 130.140,141, 
170, 171, 176. 

Rea 7, 8 fn. 

Red Sea 69, 74, 162. 

Reinand 162 fn. 

Ehinooolora 70. 

Rhys Davids 1«J0, 182 fn., 188 fn., 188, 
191 fn., 107 fn., 231, 238 fn., 234 fn., 
236 fn., 287 fn., 253, 266 fn , 262, 262fn., 
268, 265 fa. 

Rlbhas 24. 

Riohard, F. J. 0 fn. 

Ridgeway, Prof. 9, 

Rijeftiva 24, 63. 

RobsirtBon 70 fn. 
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Rohipl, river 181, 200. 

Roman 6(5, 254. 

Home 21, 153. 

Rorukn, city 182. 202. 

Rolh, Von 41, 51, 52, .55, 123, 1.50. 140. 
Royltt, Dr. 20, 70. 

Riianwollo Dagob.! 13.5. 

Rmira (god) 36. 75, 70, 84. 

Rwjama« 78, 173. 

s 

S. Kriahnaswami lyenger 7.3. 

Sabaras 81. 

Sabesns 72. 

.Sivl.lmatta cit.v 182. 

Sagiila, city 182. 

Sahnjilti 204. 

Sahara, doaert 10. 

Sahri-Sokbtn 10. 
f^aknin 187. 

Salt Range :'4, 

Samarra 17. 

Samba! pur 2, 

Samlwrn, an iifiiira 2(», 27. 

Saipkisra city 182, 

Sarpkila 182. 

Sangai, river 2, 

Bantal Rargana* 205. 

Saptagu, a sage 5.5, 

S^arkarJl, nigama 182, 

Sarsjn, river 22, 182. 

Hamawatl, river 32, 38, 81. 

Sams watt 27. 

Sasarparf 80. 

Satvals 81. 

Sannaka, a sage 177 fn. 

Saatmmipf, rite 141. 

Savitar, (god) 161. 

Saxnny 13i. 

Sayee, Dr. 17, 7®. 

Sigata, eity 182, m. 

Stimla ( <■ Sialkol) 188, 


Sii 

isiii 

'C,\ 
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SSketa, city 179, 182, 264 
gakyas 200, 236, 253. 

SMavatf 257. 

S^Httira, city 182 . 

SiSlindiya, village 191. 

Samkyya, city 182. 

Sancbi Topes 233 fn. 

SSntanu 156. 

Siti244 

SSyana 28 fn., 33, 46, 56, 79, 84, 89, 89 fn., 
90, 100, 114, 128, 165, 166. 

SotierD, Dr. 210. 

Schoff 70 fn., 74 fn. 

Schrader, Otto 22 fn., 24, 45, 49, 49 f n., 50, 
ISO, 131. 

Scotland 10. 

Senegal, river 19. 

Setavya, city 182. 

Seth M^hetha 182. 

Shalmanesar 163. 

Sheftovitch 146. 

Sialkot 182. 

Sidon 69, 74. 

Simrook 98 fn, 

Siiphavabn, King 187* 
thala, lion -prince 261. 
p. X2, 48, 66, 95, 112, 120, 158, 264, 



11 , 120 . 

..''SsMte, Hver 88. 

' : SiQgftapar 4. 

(4- 5. ‘ 

" . ,, Sii^S,257, ■ 



ISO, 1^1, 220, 266. , 

■ w, 120, 122, 123, 121,161, 175. '' 


I o£ lai-row) 19®. ; > 


.• fS, 




Soma, King HR. 

SourSjtra 95, 

Sonvlrn, 95. 

Sovira kingdom 1RJ, £(*4. 
iiJravastf, ciiy 179, l.RO, !82, If«. i'd:?, 

213, 237, 24.3, 244, 2.3!, 2n.3. 26*. 

265, 267. 

Srnkta, an a.'jnra 27. 

St. Paul 236. 

Stein, Auriol Sir 11, 14, 

Stevenson 34, 141 fn. 

Strabo 70 fn., 199 fn„ 200 fn., 163, 212 fn , 
214 fn. 

Subimal Sarkar 51 fn., .52, .57 fn., 119, 
127 fn., 128. 

Sudas 78, 158. 

Sudadana hill 124. 

Snoss 14. 

Sngrlva 161. 

Suidaitissa 1.35. 

Sumatra 162 fn. 

Sumer 13, 17, 73, 78, 260, 

Suipsnmara city 182—83, 

Sumva kingdom 181. 

Sunah^epha 83. 

Snndas 19. 

Supara, city 260. 

Suparaga, a pilot 266, 

SuppSraka, city 183, 260, 262, 263. 

Surasenas, the 181, 

Surundlmna, city 182. 

Susa 14, 17. 

SuvarpabhOrai (-Burma) 261, 261 fn , 264. 
Suvarpadwipa 162, 162 fn. 

Suvarparekha, rivtr 2, 

envftftn (-Swat), rivBr 23. 

SOrya m. 

Snryariki (-Sahara desert) 17. 

Svanadratha 78, 

■ -:Svanaya 78. 

Syatiratf 188. ' . ‘ ' 
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Sylmn lio?), 84 fn. 

SynooUna 10. 

Syrk 73, 200. 

'T 

TaklfSltft^na 183, 

Takbir 3. 

Tw b» Snwla 10. 

Tanjore 56 In. 

Tftrwhis 71. 

Ta*ik 00, S3, 183, l^M. 100, 230, 264. 
Tilmnilipii 264. 

T&mraparpi, river 6, 16, 

Timraparpiilwlpa ( - Coylon) 201, 361 fn. 
TelavSha river IfiO. 

Tenael 1S5 fn. 

Topoh Mneyan 17. 

Theboi 17. 

Theobald 10. 

Thorr 40. 

TSgria, river 72, 73 fn. 

Tllak, B. 0. 91 fa. 

TtnnsveUy oemetries 6, 8. 

Tinnevetly 4, 16, la 
Tirbnt 81. 

Tirtsdra 7a 
TIrthikat 186. 

Tobit 106. 

^ Toaohe 1* 4 {q. 

Trawidasya 78, 163. 

Tviiaakam 

TrIlaSO.' '■ - 

Tegf»68. ' ' ■ 

TairfMMi 163 fn. ' ’ ' ; 



Udayagiri 236. 

Udayana, King 181, 236, 

Udicca Brahmins 238. 

Ugrajifc 177. 

Ugrampasya 177. 

Ujjain 183, 187, 264. 

UkkaHha, oity 183. 

Ufctbya, rite 141. 

Ur 13, 17, 7a 163. 

Usinaras, the’.Sl. 

Uttarakoiala 182. 

Ultarakaras 81. 

Uttam Madras 81. 

Utkara Maihari 183. 

Uttara Pftfiohala 243, 265. 

V 

Vaidarva 82. 

Vajjis, Ihe 184. 

Vala (Aiura ohief) 89. 

ITalsrUmapur 182. , 

VangaSS, 187, ' 

ITapilegima 18a 267. , ' 

VaMWSi&vatl, river 168. ' ' ' ^ ; 

Varnpa (god) 24, 66, 67, 79, 

Yasae, the 81, ‘ ‘ 

Yaiisthft 68, 12S. 191, 191 fn^ 192, 19^ 
198 fn„ IH 19»» 1S6, 226, 229, 249, 
249 fa., 280, 260 fa., 267 fa., 271 fa., 
274, 278, 276. 276 to., 277, 277 fa, 

Yatsya, ooantry 236, 

Vilipeya, oeremony 110, 141, 

YMmifcl 105 fa„ 156. 

Y«n29. . 

YSrlfaaillSO. r 

Y&eavikhaltiya 268. , ' ^ 

Vftya (god) 84, 112. ' ' ■ 

Yedlfa264. ' 'V 

v««diaad28; ' ^ 

YMt 188, 18S, m 244, 264 : \ ■ ' ; ''' 

Vibhlfwea 147, ■ '.'■ t 
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